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PREFACE, 

BY THE EDITOR. 



In preparing a new edition of "Papers on Literature 
and Art" for the press, no essential cbaiige in the body of 
the work lias been deemed requisite. This was the last 
volume my sister sent forth into the world. It was issued 
from the nrfss just previous to her sailing for Europe on 
that eventful journey which ended only on the shores of 
that better laud, "the undiscovered country from whose 
bourn no traveller returns." 

It coDtained some of Margaret's best thouglits on Art 
and Literature, and has been, perhaps, the most popular of 
the volumes she published. For some years it has been 
out of print, and is now again made accessible to the gen- 
eral reader, together with the other volumes from her pen 
which are now for the first time published in a uniform 
series, accompanied by her suggestive memoirs. 

To increase the value of this work I liave added a third 
part, containing her metrical translation of Gtetlio's drqnia, 
Tasso. This latter has never before been published, though 
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BJie had prepared it for publication many years previous to 
her departure from tliis life. It containa numeroug pas- 
sages of singular beauty. 

This addition of material made requisite some change 
in tho title of the work ; and it now appears under the 
designation of "Art, Literature, and the Drama." 

In the preface to this volume Margaret expressed a de- 
sire and intention to publish, at some future period, further 
literary criticisms, together with some original essays. 
That purpose she did not remain on earth to execute ; but, 
in the new volume, " Life Within and Life Without," issued 
from the press simultaneously with this, and prepared by 
me from my sister's unpublished manuscripts, the reader 
will find an endeavor to carry out her original intention. 
Arthue E. Fuller. 
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PREFACE. 



In llie original plan for publishing a selection from my 
essays in different kinds which have appeared in periodicals, 
I had aimed at more completeness of arrangement than has 
been attained in these two volumes. Selections had been 
made from essays on English literature, on Continental and 
American literature, and on Art. 1 had wished, beside, for 
a department in which to insert sketches of a miscellaneous 
character, in prose and verse. 

It was proposed, in the critical pieces, to retain the extracts 
with which they were oiigmiUy adorned a? ihi'j would give 
them far more harmony and mtereat f i the gencrnl reader 

The translation however of the matter from a more 
crowded page to its present foim has m<ide but.h a diffei 
ence, that I have been obliged to diop most of the extiacts 
from several of the piece« Moreovei m approaching the 
end of the first number I found myself obhged to oniii 
more than half the essays I hid pioposcd on the subject of 
English literature the greitcr part of those on Art ind 
those on ContincnttI htoriture md ot a misoellanejus 
kind entirely. I find indeed thit the nnlfei nh oh I hnd 
1* Oj 
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Q PREFACE. 

supposed could be comprised in two of these numbers would 
(ill six or eight. 

Had I been earlier aware of this, I should have made a 
different selection, and one which would do more justice to 
the range and variety of subjects which have been before 
my mind during the ten years that, in the intervals allowed 
me by other engagements, I have written for the public. 

To those of my friends, who have often expressed a wish 
that I " could find time to write," it will be a satisfaction to 
know that, though tlie last twenty months is the first period 
in my life when it has been permitted me to make my pen 
my chief means of expressing my tlioughts, yet I have 
written enough, if what is afloat, and what lies hid in man- 
uscript, were put together, to make a littie library, quite 
large enough to exhaust the patience of the collector, if not 
of the reader. Should I do no more, I have at least sent 
my share of paper missives through the world. 

Tlie present selection contains some of my earliest and 
some of my latest expressions. I have not put dates to any 
of the pieces, though, in the earlier, I see much crudity, 
which I seem to have outgrown now, just as I liope I shall 
think ten years hence of what I write to-day. But I find 
an identity in the main views and ideas, a substantial liar- 
raony among these pieces, and I think those who have 
been interested in my mind at all, will take some pleasiuo 
in reading the youngest and crudest of these pieces, and 
will readily disown for me what I would myself disown. 

Should these volumes meet with a kind reception, a more 
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complete selection from my miscellanies will be offered to 
the public in due time. Should these not seem to be objects 
of interest I shall talse the hint, and consign the rest to the 
peaceful seclusion of the garret. 

I regret omitting some pieces explanatory of foreign 
aiithors, that would have more interest now than when 
those authors become, as I hope they will, familiar 
friends to the youth of my country. It has been one 
great object of my life to introduce here the works of 
those great geniuses, the flower and fruit of a higher state 
of development, which might give the young who are soon 
to constitute the state, a higher standard in thought and ac- 
tion than would be demanded of them by their own lime. 
I have hoped that, by being thus raised above their native 
sphere, they would become its instructors and tlie faithful 
stewards of its best riches, not its tools or slaves. I feci 
witli satisfaction that I have done a good deal to extend the 
influence of the great minds of Germany and Italy among 
my compatriots. Of our English contemporaries, as yet but 
partially known here, 1 have written notices of Milnes, 
Landor, and Julius Hare, which I regret being obliged to 
omit, as these writers are yet but little known. Bailey and 
Tennyson have now a fair chance of circulation, therefore 
my notices may sleep with the occasion that gave them 
birth. Tennyson, especially, needs no usher. He has only 
to be heard to command the audience of that " melodious 
thunder." 

Of the essays in the second volume, that on American lit- 
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eraturc is t!ie only one, which has not, before, appeiiLcd in 
pruit. It ia a very imperfect sketch ; the theme was great 
and difficult, the time to be spared for its consideration was 
brief. It is, however, written with sincere and earnest feel 
ings, and from a jnind that carca for nothing but what ia 
permanent and essential. It should, then, have some merit, 
if only in the power of suggestion. A year or two hence, I 
hope to have more to say upon this topic, or the interests 
It represents, and to speak with more ripeness both as to the 
matter and the form. 

M. P. 
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PAPERS ON LITERATURE AND ART, 



A SHORT ESSAY ON CRITICS. 

Ab essay on Crilicism were a serious matler ; for, thgugh this 
age be emphatically critical, the writer would still find it neces- 
sarj to investigate the laws of crilioiam as a science, to settle its 
condiluns as an ait E^a^s entitled ciitical aie epistles ad- 
dressed to the public thiough which the mind of the recluse re 
lieves it-iclf ol its impre^ions Of these the only law is, 

Speak the hest word that la in thee Ot they are regular ar. 
tides gDt up to ordei h\ the literary hack wuter, for the literary 
nait and the only law s to inako them jlau'iible There is not 
yet delib&nte lec giition of a st^nda^d of ctiticism, though we 
lope the always sticn^thenina; league of ll e lepuhlic of letters 
must e e lona settle la«s on which its Anifhictyomc council may 
let Meanwhile let us not ventuie to ni le on ciillcism, but, by 
classifying the critics, imply our hopes and thereby our thoughts. 

First, there are the subjective class, (to make use of a conv 
nient term, introduced by our German benefactors.) These are 
persons to whom writing is no sacred, no reverend employment. 
They are not driven to consider, not forced upon investigation by 
the fact, that they are deliberately giving their thoughts an 
pendent existence, and that it may live to others svhen dead to 
them. They know no agonies of conscientious research, no tim 
idities of self-respect. They see no ideal beyond the prescn 
hour, which makes its mood an uncertain tenure, lloiv thing 
2 (13) 
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14 PAPERS ON LITERATURE AND ART. 

affect ihem now they know ; let tiiti future, let the whole take 
cave of itself. They state their impressions as ihey rise, of 
other men's spoken, written, or acted thoughts. They never 
dream of going out of themselves to seek the motive, to trace the 
law of another nature. They never dream that there are statures 
which cannot be measured from their point of view. They love, 
they liite, or they hale ; the book is detestable, immoral, absurd, 
or admirable, noble, of a most approved scope ; — these statements 
they make with authority, as those who bear the evangel of pure 
laato and accurate judgment, and need be tried before no human 
synod. To them it seems that their present position commands 
the universe. 

Thus the essays on the works of others, wliich are called criti- 
cisms, are often, in fad, mere records of impressions. To judge 
of their value you must know where the man was brought up, 
under what influences, — his nation, his church, his family even. 
He himself has never attempted to estimate the value of these 
circumstances, and find a law or raise a standard above all cir. 
eumstances, permanent against all influence. He is content to 
be the creature of his place, and to represent it by his spoken 
and written woi^d. He takes the same ground with a savage, 
who does not hesitate to say of the product of a civilization on 
which he could not stand, " It is bad," or " It is good." 

The value of siich comments is merely reflex. They charac 
terize the critic. They give an idea of certain influences on a 
certain act of men in a certain time or place. Their absolute, 
essential value is nothing. The long review, the eloquent arti- 
cle by the man of the nineteenth century, are of no value by 
themselves considered, but only as samples of their kind. The 
writers were content to tell what they felt, to praise or to de- 
nounce without needing to convince us or themselves. They 
sought not the divine truths of philosophy, and she profl'ers them 
not if unsought. 
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A SHORT ESSAV ON CRITICS. 15 

Then there are the apprehensive. These can go out of them- 
selves and enter fully into a foreign existence. Tliey breathe its 
life ; they live in its law ; they tell what it meant, and why it so 
expressed its meaning. They reproduce the work of which ihey 
speali, and make it belter known to us in so far as two statements 
are better than one. There are beautiful specimens in this kind. 
They are pleasing to us as bearing witness of the gonial sympa- 
thies of nature. They have Ihe ready grace of love with some- 
what of the dignity of disinterested friendship. They some- 
times give more pleasure than the original production of which 
they treat, as melodies will sometimes ring sweetlier in the echo. 
Besides there is a peculiar pleasure in a true response ; it is the 
assurance of equipoise in the universe. These, if not true crit- 
ics, come nearer the standard than the subjective class, and the 
value of their work is ideal as well as historical. 

Then there are the comprehensive, who must also be appre- 
hensive. They enter into the nature of another being and judge 
bis work by it= own hw But ha\ing done so, having ascer- 
tained his design and tho degree of his success in fulfilling it, 
thus measuring his judgment, Jiii energy, and skill, they do also 
knon how to put that aim in its place, and how lo estimate ils re- 
lations And this the critic can on!^ Jo who perceives the anal- 
ogiis of the universe, and how Ihey are regulated by an absolute, 
iniaiiable pimciple He can see hDw far that work expresses 
thi9 pimctple, as well as how fai it is excellent in ils details. 
Sustained by a piiticiple, such as can be girt ivithin no rule, no 
foimula, he can walk around the woik, he can stand above it, he 
can uplift It, and try its weight Finally, he is worthy to 

Clitics are poets cut down, sajs some one by way of jeer; but, 
m tiulh, they are men with the poetical temperament to appre- 
hend, with the philosophical tendency to investigate. The maker 
is divine ; the critic sees this divine, but brings it down to hu. 
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16 PAPEiiS ON LITERATURE AND ART. 

manity by the analytic process. The critic is the historian who 
records the order of creation. In vain for the maker, who knows 
without learning it, but not in vain for the mind of his race. 

The critic is beneath the maker, but is his needed friend. 
What tongue could speak but to an intelligent ear, and every 
noble work demands its critic. The richer the work, the more 
severe should be its critic ; the larger its scope, llie more com- 
prehensive must be his power of scrutiny. The critic is not a 
base caviller, but the younger brother of genius. Next to in- 
vention is the power of interpreting invention ; next to beauty 
the power of appreciating beauty. 

And of mal 'ng h PP ' ' f I ' rs lo 

scale of infini g d nd btl h y h 1 

step is explan d to b 1 Rig 

modulations ofoeydm d dJ h ^y 

of waves to tl 1 byss f hu N ! 

literature and f 1 d lb 1 d 

the criticism Id 1 h I 

their own spl: 

The critic, I h H 1 ly p la 

philosopher, n lab b mplfllh 

If he criticise p 1 n n h g f h 

the poet, except the power of creatmg terms and speakmg m 
music. He must have as good an eye and as fine a sense ; but 
if he bad as fine an organ for expression also, he would make 
tlie poem instead of judging it. He must be inspired by the phi- 
losopher's spirit of inquiry and need of generalization, but he 
must not be constrained by the hard cemented masonry of method 
to which philosophers are prone. And he. must have the organic 
acuteness of the observer, with a love of ideal perfection, which 
forbids him to be content with mere beauty of details in the 
work or the comment upon the work. 

There arc persons who maintain, thai there is no legitimate 
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A SHORT ESSAY ON CKITICS. 17 

criliciara, except the reproductive; that we have onlj to say 
what the work is or is to us, never what it is not. But the mo- 
ment we look for a principle, we feel the need of a criterion, of 
a standard ; and then we say what the work is not, as well as 
what it is ; and this is as healthy though not as grateful and 
gracious an operation of the mind as the other. We do not seek 
to degrade but to classify aa object by stating what it is not. We 
detach the part from the whole, lest it stand between us and the 
whole. When we have ascertained in what degree it manifests 
the whole, we may safely restore it to its place, and love or ad- 
mire it there ever after. 

The use of criticism, in periodical writing is to sift, not to 
stamp a work. Yet should they not be '■ sieves and drainers for 
the use of luxurious readers," but for the use of earnest in- 
quiicrs, giving voice and being to their objections, as well as 
stimulus to their sympathies. But the critic must not be an in- 
fallible adviser to his reader. He must not tell him what books 
are not worth reading, or what must be thought of them when 
read, but what he read in them. Wo to that coterie where aome 
critic sits despotic, intrenched behind the infallible " We." Wo 
to that oracle who has infused such soft sleepiness, such a gentle 
dulncss into his atmosphere, that when he opes his lips no dog 
will bark, It is this attempt at dictatorship in the reviewers, and 
the indolent acquiescence of their readers, that has brought them 
into disrepute. With such fairness did they make out their 
statements, with such dignity did they utter their verdicts, that 
the poor reader grew all too submissive. He learned his lesson 
with such docility, that the greater part of what will be said at 
any public or private meeting can be foretold by any one who has 
read liie leading periodical works for twenty years back. SchoU 
ars sneer at and would fain dispense with them altogether ; and 
the public, grown lazy and helpless by this constant use of pi-opa 
and stays, can now scarce brace itself even to get through a 
2* 
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18 PAPERS ON LITERATURE AND ART. 

magazine article, but reads in the daily paper laid beside the 
breakfast plate a short notice of the last number of the long es- 
tablished and popular review, and thereupon passes its judgment 
and is content. 

Then the partisan spirit of many of these journals has made it 
unsafe lo rely upon them as guide-books and expurgatory indexes. 
They could not be content merely to stimulate and suggest 
thought, they have at last become powerless lo supersede it. 

From these causes and causes like these, the journals have lost 
much of their influence. There is a languid feeling about them, 
an inclination to suspect the justice of their verdicts, the value 
af their criticisms. But their golden age cannot be quite past. 
They afford too convenient a vehicle for the transmission of 
knowledge; they are too natural a feature of our time to have 
done all their work yet. Surely they may be redeemed fiom 
their abuses, they may be turned to their true uses. But how ? 

It were easy to say what they should not do. They should 
not have an object to carry or a cause to advocate, which obliges 
them either to reject all writings which wear the distinctive 
trails of individual life, or to file away what does not suit them, 
fill the essay, made true to their design, is made false to the 
mind of the writer. An external consistency is thus produced, 
at the expense of all salient thought, all genuine emotion of life, 
in short, and all living influence. Their purpose may be of va- 
lue, but by such means was no valuable purpose ever furthered 
long. There arc those, who have with the best intention pursued 
this system of trimming and adaptation, and thought it well 
and best to 

" Deceive Ihcir country for thdr countrj's gooJ." 

But their country cannot long be so governed. It misses the 
pure, the full tone of truth ; it perceives that the voice is modu. 
lated to coax, to persuade, and it turns from Ihejudicious man of 
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A SHORT ESSAY ON CKITICS. ^(J 

the world calculating the effect to be produced by each of his 

ooth m 'oice which is uttering thoughts, 

, but true to one human breast, 

God of Truth will guide them 

been the greatest mistake in the 
mooth monotony has been at- 
that from the title of a journai 
s chapters. But nature is ever 
be her daughters, art and lite, 
y a polite response to what we 
sa of thought in other minds to 
r own We do not v, ant stores 
be routed to digest these loto knowl- 
en wiife for u% and tte «ould 
alt It not fur us but foi them- 
d em, rather than be taught by 

them how to live ; we would catch the contagion of their mental 
activity, rather than have them direct us how to regulate our 
own. In books, in reviews, in the senate, in the pulpit, we wish 
to meet thinking men, not schoolmasters oi pleadei-s We wish 
that they should do full justice to then own view, hut dlso that 
they should he frank with us, and, if dow our superioi-s, treat as 
as if we might some time rise to be Ibeir equals It is this true 
manliness, this firmness in his own position, and this powei of ap- 
preciating the position of others that alone can make the critic 
our companion and friend We would converse with him, se- 
cure that hs will tell us all his thought, and speak as man to 
man. But if he adapts his work to us, if he stifles «hat is dis- 
tinctively his, if he shows himself either arrogant or mean, or, 
above all, if he wants faith in the health\ action of Ace thought, 
and the safety of pure motive, we will not talk with him, for we 
cannot confide in him. We will go to the critic wiio trusts Genius 
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and trusts us, who knows that all good writing must be sponta- 
neous, and who will write out the bill of faro for the public as he 
read it for himself, — 

" Forgctling vulgar rules, with s|,iril; free 
To judge each author by his own intent, 
Nor think one Btandard lor all minds is meant." 

Such an one will not disturb us with personalities, with sectarian 
prejudices, or aa undue vehemence in favour of petty plans or 
ttrnporarj objects Neither will he disgust us bj smooth obse 
quiouo flatleiies and an inexpressive, lifeless gentloneos He 
will be fiee and nuke free from the mechamcal and dist jrting 
influence? we hear complained of on everj side He will teich 
ua to lo^e wisely what we before Ijved well, for he knows the 
diffeience betwcin ccnsououBncss and discernment, infatuation 
and reverercc, *ini while delighting m the genial melodies of 
Pin can pirctive shouli Apollo bung his lyie into audience, 
that thcu n i-v be '^fiiins mon, dnini thw th i ol hi^nilne 
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A DIALOGUE. 



POET. CitlTIC. 

Poet. Approach rae not, man of oold, steadfast eye and com- 
pressed lips. At thy coming nature Bhroiids herself in dull 
mist; fain would she hide her sighs and smiles, her buds and 
fruils even ia a veil of snow. For thy unkindly breath, as it 
p 1 mj t y 1 stroys its creative power. The birds 

d w b k t th nesls, the sunset hues into their clouds, 
} distance with your tablets all r-eady to 



t th 



t p 



it avert her 



y b th rt niy benefactor, do not thi 
Interpret me rather to our common mother ; let her n 
eyes from a younger child. I know I can never be dear to her 
as thou art, yet I am her child, nor would the fated revolutions 
of existence be fulfilled without my aid. 

Poet. How meanest thou ? What have thy measurements, 
thy artificial divisions and classifications, to do with the natural 
revolutions t In all real growths there is a "give and take" of 
unerring accuracy ; in ail the acts of thy life there is falsity, for 
all are negative. Why do j'ou not receive and produce in your 
kind, like the sunbeam and the rose ? Then now light would be 
brought out, were it but the life of a weed, to bear witness to the 
healthful beatings of the divine heart, 
lysis, comparison, and classification, 
sum of existence. 

Ckitic. I understand you. 



But this perpetual ana. 
f (idd one atom to the 



(31) 
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2'Z I'APEKS ON LITERATURE AND ART. 

Poet. Yes, that is always the way. You understand me, 
who never have the arrogiince to pretend that I understand my- 
self. 

Critic. Why should you? — that is my province. I am the 
rock which gives you back the echo. I am the tuning-key, 
which harmonizes your instrument, the regulator to your watch. 
Who would speak, if no ear heard ? nay, if no mind knew what 
the car heard ? 

Poet. I do not wish to be heard in thought hut in love, to be 
recognised in judgment but in life. I would pour forth my 
melodies to the rejoicing winds. I would scatter my seed to the 
tender earth. I do not wish to hear in prose the meaning of my 
melody. 1 do not wish to see my seed neatly put away beneath 
a paper label. Answer in new pceans to the soul of our souls. 
Wake me to sweeter childhood by a fresher growth. At pies- 
ent you are but an excrescence produced, by my life ; depart, 
self-conscious Egotist, 1 know you not. 

Critic. Dost thou so adore Nature, and yet deny me ? Is 
not Art the child of Nature, Civilization of Man ? As Religion 
into Philosophy, Poetry into Ci-iticism, Life into Science, Love 
into Law, so did thy lyric in natural order transmute itself into 

Poet. Review ! Science ! the very etymology speaks. What 
is gained by looking again at what has already boon seen ? 
What by giving a technical classification to what is already as- 
similated with the mental life ? 

Chitic. What is gained by living at all 1 

Poet. Beauty loving itself, — Happiness ! 

Critic Does not this involve consciousness ? 

Poet. Yes ! consciousness of Truth manifested in the indi. 
vidual form. 

Critic- Since consciousness is tolerated, how will you limit it ? 
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Poet By the insiiiKK of m\ i itai , uhkli rejrct" ^oui-. as 
arrogant an I sipeifluous 

Critic ^nd tl]p dictate of my natmc. compels me to the 
proeessea which jou de'ipise, as essentml to mj peace My 
brother (for I ivill not be rejpcted) I claim mj place in the oidei 
of nature The »oid descended and became ilesh for two pur 
poses, to organize itself, and to take cognizaoce of its organua- 
tion. When the first PoPt worked alone, he paused between the 
cantos to proclaim, ' It is vei-j good " Dniding himself among 
men, he made some to ireate, and olhtis, to proclaim the meriti 
of what 13 created 

Poet Well' if you were content with sajmc;, " it is very 
good;" but JOU are always crjing, " it is very bid,' or igno- 
rantly prescribing Jiow it might be bettei WInt do you know 
of it! Whatever is good could not be otherwise than it is 
Why will -^ou net take what suits you, and leave the rest' 
True communion of thought is woiship, not cuticism Spirit 
will not flow thiough the sluices nor tndure the locks of canals 

Critic Theie is perpetual need of protestantism in every 
church. If the chuich be catholic, yet the puest is not infalli 
ble. Like yourself 1 sigh foi a perfectly natural slate, in which 
the only criticism shall be tacit rejection, even as Venus glides 
not info the orbit of Jupiter, noi do the fishes seek to dwell in 
tire. But as you soar towards this as a Maker, so do I toil to- 
wards the same aim as a Seeker. Your pinions will not upbear 
you towards it in steady flight. I must often stop to cut away 
the brambles from my path. The law of my being is on me, 
and the ideal standard seeking to be realized in my mind bids me 
demand perfection from all I see. To say iiow far each object 
answers this demand is my criticism. 

Poet. If one object does not satisfy you, pass on to another 
and say nothing. 

Cbitic. It is not so that it would be well with me. I must 
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penetrate the secret of my wishes, verify the justice of my rea- 
sonings. I must examine, compare, sift, and winnow ; what can 
bear this ordeal remains to me as pure gold. I caauot pass on 
till I know what I feel and why. An object that defies my ut- 
most rigor of scrutiny is a new step on the stair I am making to 
the Olympian tables. 

Poet. I think you will not know the gods when you get 
there, if I may judge from the cold presumption I feel in your 
version of the great facts of literature. 

CitiTic. Statement of a part always looks like innorance, 
when compared with the whole, yet may promise the whole. 
Consider that a part implies the whole, as the everlasting No the 
everlasting Yes, and permit to exist the shadow of your light, the 
register of your inspiration. 

A I e &pake the word lie paused, for with it iiis companion 
va si ed ad left floating on the cloud a starry banner with the 
sc p on Afflatus Ndmitie." The Critic unfolded one on 
wl ose flag s afi" he had been leaning, Its heavy folds of pearly 
gray sal a slowly unfolding, gave to view the word Notitia, and 
Caiisarum would have followed, when a sudden breeze from the 
west caught it, those heavy folds fell bsick round the poor man, 
and stifled him probably, — at least he has never since hcoii 
heard of 
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Buch as might easily have been taken from their works. But 
the thoughts imputed to them they might have spoken, only in 
better and more concise terms, and ihe facts — are facts. So let 
this be gently received with the rest of the modern tapestries. 
Wo can no longer weave Ihcm of the precious materials princes 
once furnished, but wo can give, in our way, some notion of the 
original design. 

It was aa afternoon of one of the longest summer days. The 
sun had showered down his amplest bounties, the earth put on 
her richest garment to receive them. The clear heavens seemed 

open hen selves to the desire of mortals ; the day had been 
lo g enoug! nd b ight enough to satisfy an immortal. 

In a g een la e leading from the town of Salisbury, in Eng- 
land the noble s anger was reclining beneath a tree. His eye 
w as ben he d ection of the town, as if upon some figure ap- 
p oach ng or re ed ig ; but its inward turned expression showed 
that 1 e was n fac no longer looking, but lost in thought. 

Happ n ss hus said his musing mind, " it would seem at 
such hou a d n such places as if it not merely hovered over 

1 e ea I poe c presence to animate our pulses and give us 
c uraoe f r wl a ust be, but sometimes alighted. Such fulness 
of cxp e o pe ades these fields, these trees, that it excites, not 
r p u e b t a bl ssful sense of peace. Yet, even were this per- 
n anen a he se lu led lot, would I accept it in exciiango for the 
bitter sweet of a wider, freer life ? I could not if I would ; yet, 
methinks, I would not if I could. But here comes George, I 
will argue the point with him." 

He rose from his seat and went forward to meet his brother, 
who at this moment entered the lane. 

The two forms were faithful expressions of their several lives. 
There was a family likeness between them, for liiey shared in 
that beauty of the noble English blood, of which, in these days. 
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few types roraain : the Norman tempered by the Saxon, the fire 
of conquest by iategrity, and a self- contained, inflexible liabit of 
mind. In the times of the Sydneys and Eussells, the English 
body was a strong and nobly-proportioned vase, in wliich shone a 
steady and powerful, if not brilliant light. 

The chains of convention, an external life grown out of pro. 

portion with that of the heart and mind, have destroyed, for the 

most part, this dignified beauty. There is no longer, in fact, an 
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but tt pari, and fed steadily his forces on tliat wiiluo tliat passes 

It has heen said, with a deep wisdom, that the figure we most 
need to see before us now is not that of a saint, martyr, sage, 
poet, artist, preacher, or any other whose vocation leads to a se- 
clusion and partial use of faculty, but " a spiritual man of the 
world," able to comprehend all things, exclusively dedicate to 
none. Of this idea we need a new expression, peculiarly 
adapted to our time ; but in the past it will be difficult to find 
one more adequate than the life and person of Lord Herbert. 

George Herbert, like his elder brother, was tall, erect, and 
with the noble air of one sprung i'rom a race whose spirit has 
never been broken or bartered ; but his thin form contrasted with 
the full development which generous living, various exercise, and 
habits of enjoyment had given his brother. Nor liad his features 
that i-ange and depth of expression which tell of many-coloured 
experiences, aad passions undergone or vanquished. The depth, 
for there was depth, was of feeling rather than experience. A 
penetrating sweetness beamed from him on the observer, who was 
rather raised and softened in himself than drawn to think of the 
being who infused this heavenly fire into his veins. Like the 
violet, the strong and subtle odour of his mind was arrayed at its 
source with such an air of meekness, that the receiver blessed 
rather the liberal winds of heaven than any earth-born flower 
for the gift. 

Raphael has lifted the transfigured Saviour only a little way 
from the ground ; but in the forms and expression of the feet, 
you see that, though ihey may walk there again, they would 
tread far more naturally a more delicate element. This buoy, 
ant lightness, which, by seeking, seems to tread the air, is indi- 
cated by the text : " Beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of those who come with glad tidings." And such thoughts were 
Buggested by the gait and gesture of George Herbert, especially 
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as he approaoliod you. Through the faces of most men, ever 
of geniuses, the soul shines as through a mask, or, at best, a 
crystal ; we look behind a shield for the heart. But, with those 
of seraphic nature, or so iilled with spirit that translaliou may be 
near, it seems to hover before or around, announcing or enfold- 
ing them like a luminous atmosphere. Such an one advances 
like a vision, and the eyo must steady itself before a spiritual 
light, to recognize him as a reality. 

Some such emotion was felt by Lord Herbert as he looked on 
his brother, who, for a moment or two, approached without ob- 
serving him, but absorbed and radiant ia his own happy thoughts. 
They had not met for long, and it seemed that George had 
grown from an uncertain boy, often blushing and shrinking eithei 
from himself or others, into an angelic clearness, such as the 
noble seeker had not elsewhere found. 

But when he was seen, the embrace was eager and aifoctioiiate 
as that of the brother and the child. 

" Let us not return at once," said Lord Herbert. " I had al- 
ready waited for you long, and have seen all the beauties of the 
parsonage and church." 

" Not many, I think, in the eyes of such a critic," said George, 
as they seated themselves in the spot his brother had before 
chosen for the e.\tent and loveliness of prospect. 

" Enough to make me envious of you, if I had not early seen 
enough to be envious of none. Indeed, I know not if such a 
feeling can gain admittance to your little paradise, for I nevei 
heard such love and reverence expressed as by your people foi 

George looked upon his brother with a pleased and open sweet- 
ness. Lord Herbert continued, with a little hesitation — " To tell 
the truth, I wondered a little at the boundless affection they de- 
clared. Our mother has long and often told me of your pure 
and beneficent life, and I know what you have done for this place 
S* 
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and people, but, as I remember, you were of a choleric leni- 
per." 

"And am so still!" 

" Well, and do you not sometimes, by flashes of that, lose all 
you may have gained V 

" It does not often now," he replied, " find open way. My 
Master has been very good to me in suggestions of restraining 
prayer, which come into my mind at the hour of temptation." 

Lord J/.— Why do you not say, rather, that your own discern- 
ing mind and maturor will show you more and more the folly 
and wrong of such outbreaks. 

George H.— Because that would not he saying all that I think. 
At such times I feci a higher power interposed, as much as I see 
that yonder tree is distinct from myself. Shall I repeat to you 
some poor verses in wh ch I have told by i ea s of va ous 1 ke 
nesses, in an imperfect ftsl on how t is w h e th s 
matter ? 

Lord //.—Do so ! I si ill ! e tl e ^ladlj for 1 1 1 e j o 
though with less time a d learn nrr t j e feet 1 e 1 e lei be 
rate composition of t! e closet anlbeleve e ci I e er ler 
stand one another by thougJ fs esj re se 1 so tl a n tl e ore 
glowing but hasty wo 1 of I o omen 
George //. — 

Fiaypr— the church's baniiuet; angel's age; 

God's breath in man returning to his birth ; 
The soul in paraphrase ; heart in pilgrimage; 

The Chris^an plummet, sounding heaien and earth. 

Engine against Ih' Almighty ; sinner's tower ; 

Reversed thunder; Christ's tade-pierclng spear; 
The six-ilays' world Iransposuig in an hour; 

A fciod of tune, which all things hear and feat. 

Softness, and peace, and joy, and love, and blissj 
Eiallcd manna ; gladness of the beet; 
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Heavea in ordiiiarj ; man well dreat; 

The iralkj way ; the bird of paradise ; 
Church bells beyond the stars heard; the snul's blood ; 
The land of spices; something understood. 

Lord H. — (who has listened attentively, after a 
tliought.) — Tnere is something in the spirit of your lines wliich 
pleases me, and, in general, I know not that I should differ ; yet 
you have expressed yourself nearest to mine own knowledge and 
teeling, where you have left more room to consider our prayers 
as aspirations, rather than the gifts of grace ; as — 

" Heart in pilgrimage ;" 

" A kind of tune, which all things heir and fear." 

" Something understood." 

In your likenesses, you sometimes appear to quibble in a way 
unworthy the subject. 

George H. — It is the nature of so em nds b oti er to play 
with what tliey love best. You s of a g ander and severer 
cast ; it can only grasp at d sur ey lead ly I at nte e t it 
My walk is different, and I have al ays adn ed yo jours 
without expecting to keep pace w tl you 

LordH. — 1 hear your swe t wo dg 1 the no e pleasure 
George, that I had supposed jo vere now too m ch of tl e 
churchman (o value the fruits of my thought. 

George if.— God forbid that I should ever cease to reverence 
the mind that was, to ray own, so truly that of an elder brother ! 
I do lament that you will not accept the banner of my Master, 
and drink at what I have found the fountain of pure wisdom. 
But as I would not blot from the book of life the prophets and 
priests that came before Him, nor those antique sages who 
knew all 

That Reason hath from Nature borrowed, 

Or of itself; like a goad houaemfe spun, 

Tn laws and policy : what the stars conspire : 
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What wining Nature spoaks ; what, freed by fire ; 
Both th' olil diacoveriea, and tlie ni;w found seae : 
The stoek and EUtplus, causa and history, — 

As I cannot resign and disparage these, because tliey have not 
what I conceive to be the pearl of all knowledge, liow could I 
you ? 

Lord H. — You speak wisely, George, and, let me add, re- 
ligiously. Were all churchmen as tolerant, I had never assailed 
the basis of their belief. Did they not insist and urge upon us 
their way as ihe one only way, not for them alone, but for all, 
none would wish to put stumbling-blocks before their feet. 

George H — Na^ my brother do not misunderstand me. 
None, more thii 1 q-\ think lleie is but one way to arrive 
finally at trutb 

Lord H. — I do not misunderstand you ; but, feeling that yon 
are one who acu,ept what jou do from love of the best, and not 
from fear of the woi^t lam as much inclined to tolerate your 
conclusions as y u to tolerate m ne 

George H — I do not consider yours as coaclusions, but only 
aa steps to such Thepiogress of the mind should be from natu- 
ral to revealed relig on as there n ust be a sky for the sun to 
give light through its e\pa se 

Lord H. — The sky — noth g 

George H. — Exccft room for a sun, and such there is in you. 
Of your own need of sucB dd jou not give convincing proof, 
when you prayed for a revelation to direct whether you should 
publisli a book against revelation ?* 

* The following narration, published by Lord Herbert, in his life, has often 
been made use of by hia opponents. It should be respected as an evidence of 
his integrity, being, like the rest of Ms memoir, a specimen of absolute truth 
and frankness towards himself and all other heinga :— 

Having many conscientious doubtB whether or no to publish his booh. Da 
Vcrilate, (which was against revealed religion, on the ground that it was im- 
probable that Heaven should deal partially with men, revealing its will to otiB 
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Lord H. — You borrow that objection from the crowd, George ; 
but I wonder you have not looked into the matter more deeply. 
Is there any thing inconsistent with disbelief in a partial plan of 
salvation for the nations, which, by its necessarily limited work- 
ing, excludes the majority of men up to our day, with belief that 
each individual soul, wherever bora, however nurtured, may re- 
ceive immediate response, in an earnest hour, from the source of 

George H. — But you believed the customary order of nature 
to be deranged in your behalf. What miraculous record does 
more ? 

Lord S. — It was at the expense of none other. A spirit 
asked, a spirit answered, and its voice was thunder ; but, in this, 
there was nothing special, nothing partial wrought in my behalf, 
more than if I had arrived at the same conclusion by a process 
of reasoning. 

George H. — I cannot but think, that if your mind were al- 

race and na^on, not to another,) " Being thus doubtiiil in mj chamber, one fair 
day in the summer, my casement being opened to the south, the aun ahining 
clear and no wiml stirring, I took my book, /Ja Fej-iJufi, in my hanJ, and kneel- 
ing on my knees, devoutly said these words ; — O, thou eletnal God, author of 
the light which now shines upon me, and giver of all inward illuminations, I 
do lieaeech thee, of thy infinite goodness, to pardon a greater request than a 
sinner ought to make. I am not saOsGcd enough whether I shall publish this 
book, De Veritaic. If it be for thy gloiy, I beseech thee give me some sign 
from heaven ; if not, I shall suppress it. — I had no sooner spoken these words, 
but a loud, though yet gentle noiao came from the heavens, (for it was like no- 
thing on earth,) which did so comfort and cheer me, that I took my pcti^on as 
granted, and that I had the sign I demanded, whereupon, also, I resolved to 
print my book. This, how strange soever it may seem, I protest before the 
Eternal God, is true; neither Eun I any way superetittouBly deceived herem, 
since I did not only clearly hear the noise, but in the serenest sky that ever I 
saw, being without all cloud, did, to my Ihmking, see the place from whence it 

Lord Orford observes, wilh his natural sneer, "How could a man wlio 
dmibted of portiaf, believe wirftBiiJutt! rsrefuiitni ?" 
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lowed, by the nature of your life, its free force to search, it 
would survey the subject in a different way, and draw inferences 
more legitimate from a comparison of its own experience witJi 
the gospel. 

Lord H.—My brother does not think tlie mind is free to act 
in courts and camps. To me it seems that the mind takes iU 
own coarse everywhere, and that, if men cannot have outward, 
they can always mental seclusion. None is so profoundly lonely, 
none so in need of constant self-support, as he who, living in the 
crowd, thinks an inch a de f oti o n advance of it. The her- 
mitage of such an one s 11 and Id its silence unbroken to a 
degree of which these b au ful an 1 fragrant solitudes give no 
hint. Tliese sunny s gl s and s and promoting reverie rather 
than tliought, are sea ce n e f u ble to a great advance in 
the intellect, than the distiactioos of the busy "Jtreet Peside v. 
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to-morrow — nay, to-day. But is it worthy of a man to make him 
a cell, in whioh aloae he can worship ? Give me rather the al- 
ways open temple of the universe ! To me, it seems that the 
only course for a mail is that pointed out by birtli and fortune. 
Let him take that and pursue it with clear eyes and head erect, 
secure that it must point at last to those truths which are central 
to us, wherever wo stand ; and if my road, leading through the 
busy crowd of men, amid the clang and busfle of conflicting in- 
terests and passions, detain me longer than would the still path 
through (he groves, tl:e chosen haunt of contemplation, yet I in- 
cline to think that progress so, though slower, is surer. Owing 
no safety, no clearness to my position, but so far as it is attained 
to mine own effort, encountering what temptations, doubts and 
lures may beset a man, what I do possess is more surely mine, 
and less a prey to contingencies. It is a well-tempered wine 
that has been carried over many seas, and escaped many ship- 
wrecks. 

George H.—l can the less gainsay you, my lord and brother, 
that your course would have been mine could I have chosen. 

Lord H. — Yes ; I remember thy verse ; — 

Whereas my birth and spirits rather took 

The way that takes the town ; 
Thou didal betray me to a lingering booli, 

And wrap me in a gown. 

it was not my fault, Georgo, that it so chanced. 

George H. — ! have long learnt to feel that it noway chanced ; 
that thus, and no other, was it well for me. But how I view 
these matters you are, or may he well aware, through a little 
book I have writ. Of you I would fain learn more than can be 
shown mo by the display of your skill in controversy in your 
printed works, or the rumors of your feats at arms, or succesa 
With tlic circles of fair ladies, which reach even this quiet nook. 
Rather lot us, in this 'lOur of intimate converse, such as wc have 
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not had for years, and may not have again, draw near In what is 
nearest ; and do you, my dear Lord, vouchsafe your friend and 
hrother some clear tolcena as to that goal you say has from child, 
hood been mentally prescribed you, and the way you have lalien 
to gain it. 

Lord H. — I will do this willingly, and the rather that I have 
with me a leaf, in which I have lately recorded what appeared 
to me in glimpse or flash in my young years, and now shines upon 
my life with 'steady ray. I brought it, with some thought that I 
might impart it to you, which confidence I have not shown to 
any yet ; though if, as I purpose, some memoir of my life and 
times should fall from my pen, these poems may bo interwoven 
there as cause and comment for all I felt, and knew, and was. 
The first contains my thought of the beginning and progress of 
life :— 

(_F,-om the Latin of Lard Herbert.) 
LIFE. 
Fiist, the life stirred within the genial seeil, 
Seeking ita properties, whence plastic power 
Was horn. Chaos, with Uvely Juice pervading, 
Eicleinal toToi in its recess Kstraining, 
While the conspiring causes might accede. 
And fiill creaUan s^ly be essayed. 

Neit, movement waa in the maternal field ; 

Fermenting spirit puts on fender limbs, 

Anil, earnest, now prepares, of wondrous fabric, 

The iKjwers of sense, a dwelling not too mean for mind contriving 

That, sliding from its heaven, it may put on 

These tkcuMes, and, prophesying future fate. 

Correct the slothful weight {of matter,) nor uselessly be manifesto!. 

A third stage, now, scene truly great contains 
The solemn feast of heaven, the theatre of earth, 
Eindrcd imd species, varied forms of Ihings 
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ArB bete discemed, — and, from its own impulse, 
It 13 permitted to the soul to cirele, 
Hitlicr and tLitlier rove, that it may see 
LawE SDcl eternal covenaiits of its world, 

The causes and the l>ond9 of life to learn, 

And from star jbresee the highest wilt. 

How he to admirable harmony 

Tompera the various motions of tha world, 

And father, Lord, Guardian, and Builder-up, 

And Deity on every side is styled. 

Kelt, from this knowledge the fourtJi stage proceeds : 

Cleaning away lis stains, mind daily grows more pure. 

Enriched with various learning, strong in virtue, 

Extends its powers, and breathes snblimer aii : 

A secret spur is felt within the inmost heart, 

That he who will, may emerge from this perishable state, 

And a happier is sought 

By ambitious rites, consecrations, religious worship, 

And a new hope succeeds, conscious of a hetter fate, 

Clin^ng to things above, expanding through all the heayene, 

And the Divine descends to meet a holy love, 

And uneq^uivocal token is given of celestial life. 

That, as a good servant, I shall recMve my reward ; 

Or, if worthy, enter as a son, into the goods of my father, 

God himself is my surety. When I shdl put off this hfc, 

Confident in a better, free in my own will, 

He hmiself is my surety, that a lifth, yet higher state shall ensiu 

And a sixth, and all, in fine, that my heart shall know how (o as 



CONJECTUBES CONCERTJina THE HEAVENLY 1 

Purified in my whole genius, I congratulate myself 

Secure of fate, while neither am I downcast by any terrors, 

Nor store up secret griefs in my heart, 

But pass my days cheeitiitly tn the midst of rmshaps, 

Desfote the evils which engird the earth, 

SeeMng the way above the stars with ardent virtue, 

1 have received, beforehand, the first fruits of heavenly liffe— 
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1 now seek the later, sustained by divine love, 

Through which, conquering at once the scoffs of a gloomy dealinj, 
I leave the barbarous compauj of a frantic age, 

Breathing out for the last liiie the infernal an— breathing in the supernal, 
I enfold myself wholly in these sacred flames. 
And, sustained by them, ascend the highest dome, 
And fer and wide survey the wonders of a new sphere, 
And see Well-known Biwrits, now beautiful in their proper light, 
And the choirs of the liigher powers, and blessed beinas 
With whom I desire to niingle fires and sacind bonds- 
Passing from joj to joy the heaven of all. 

What has been ^ven to ourselves, or Banctioned by a common vow. 
God, in tho meantime, accumulating his rewards. 
May at once increase our honour and illustrate his own iova. 
Nor heavens shall be wantmg to heavens, nor numberless ages to life. 
Nor new joys to thesa ages, such as an 
Eternity shall not diminish, nor the mlinite hrmg to an end. 
Nor, more than all, shall the fair favour of the Divine be wanting— 
Constantly inereaamg these jays, varied in admirable modes, 
And making each state yield only to one yet happier. 

And what we never even knew how (o hope, is given to us 

Nor is aught kept back except what only the One can conceive, 
And what in their own nature are by tar most perfect 
In UB, at least, appear embellished, 

Since the sleeping minds which heaven prepares from the beginning- 
Only oar labor and industry can vivify. 
Polishing them with learning and with morals, 
That they may return all fair, bearing bad: a dowry to heaven. 
When, by use of our free will, we put to rout those ills 
Which heaven has neither dispelled, nor will hereafter dispel. 
Thus through us is magnified the glory of God, 
And our gloryi loo, shall resound throughout the heavens, 
And what are the due rewards of virtue, finally 
Must render the Father himself more happy than his wont. 
Whence eUll move ample graee shall be showered upon us, 
Each and all yielding to our prayer. 
For, if Uberi!/ be dear, it is permitted 

To roam through the loveliest regions obvious to innumerable hcavenSj 
And gather, as wo pass, the delighla of each, 
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\{ fixed omfempZaJtmi ba chosen rather in the mind, 

All the mjsteriea of the higli rcgious shall be laid open to us, 

And the joy will be to know the methods of God, — 

Then it may ha penaitted to act upon earth, to liavc a care 

Of the weal of men, and tobestow just laws. 

If we are more delighted with celestial taie, 

We are dissolved into flames which glide about and cxcito one another 

Mutually, embraced in aacred ardours, 

Spring upwards, enfolded together in firmest lionds, 

In parts and wholes, mingling by Hirna, 

And the aidoac of the Divine kindles (in them) still new ardours, 

It will make us happy (o praise God, while he commands us, 

The angelic choir, singing together with sweet modulation, 

Sounds through heaven, publishing our jojs, 

And beauteous spectacles are put forth, hour by hour. 

And, as it were, the whole fabric of heaven becomes a theatre. 

Till the divine energy pervades the whole sweep of the world, 

And chisels out from it new ibrms, 

Adorned with new faenlties, of larger powers. 

Our forma, too, may then be renewed — 

Assume new forms and senses, till oar 

Joys again rise up consummate. 

If trusting thus, I shall have put off this mortal weed. 

Why may not then sljll greater things be disoloaod % 

George H. — (who, during his brother's reading, has listened, 
with head bowed down, leaned on his arm, looks up after a few 
moments' silence) — Pardon, my lord, if I have not fit words to 
answer you. The flood of your thought has swept over me like 
music, and like that, for the time, at least, it fills and satisfies. 
I am conscious of many feelings which are not touched upon 
there, — of the depths of love and sorrow made known to men, 
through One whom you as yet know not. But of these I will not 
speak now, except to ask, borne on this strong pinion, have you 
never faltered till you felt the need of a friend ? strong in this 
clear vision, have you never sighed for a more homefelt assu- 
rance to your faitli ? steady in your demand of wiiat the soul ro- 
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quires, have you never known foai- lest you want purity to re- 
ceive the boon if granted ? 

Lord H. — I do not co«Qt those weak moments, Geoi'ge ; they 
are not my true life, 

George H. — It suffices that you know them, for, in lime, I 
doubt not that every conviction which a human being needs, to be 
reconciled to the Parent of all, will be granted to a nature so 
ample, so open, and so aspiring. Let me answer in a strain 
which bespeaks ray heart as truly, if not as nobly as yours an. 
swers to your great mind, — 

Mj joy, my life, my crown ! 

My heart WBS meaning all the day 

Somewhat it fain would say ; 
And Bli]l it mnneth, muttering, up and down, 
With only tliis — my joy, my life, my rrovm. 

Yet slight not those few words ; 

If truly 9Md, they may take part 

Among the beat in art. 
The fineness which a hymn or psalm afforda, 
Ib, when the soul unto the lines accords. 

He who craves all the mind 

And all the bou), and strength ajid time ■ 

If the words only rhyme, 
Juady complains, that somewhat is behind 
To make his verse or write a hymn in kmd. 

Whereas, if the heart be moved, 

Although the verse be somewhat scant, 

God doth supply the want- 
As when the heart says, sighing to be approved 
" Oh, could I love!" and slops; God wnleth, loved. 

Lord H.—l cannot say to you truly that my mind replies to 
this, although I discern a beauty in it. You will say I lack hu. 
mility to understand yours. 
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George H. — I will say nothing, but leave you to time and the 
care of a greater than I. We have exchanged our verse, let us 
now change our subject too, and walk liomeward ; for I trust 
you, this night, intend to make my roof Imppy in your presence, 
and the sun is sinking. 

Lord H.— Yes, you know I am there to be introduced to my 
new sisler, whom I hope lo love, and win from her a sisterly re- 
gard in turn. 

George H.— You, none can fail to regard ; and for her, even 
as you love me, you must her, for we are one. 

Lord H. — (smiling) — Indeed ; two years wed, and say thai. 

George if.— Will your lordship doubt it ? From your muse 
I took my first lesson. 

Witt a look, it seem'd denied 

All earthly powers but heta, yet so 
As if to her breath he did owe 
This boiTow'd life, he thus replied — 

And shall our love, so iat beyond 

That low and dying appetilc, 

And whith so chaste desires unite. 

Not hold in an eternal bond 1 

O no, belov'd ! I am most sure 
Those virtuous habits we acquire, 
As being with the soul entire, 
Must with it evermore endure. 

Else should our souls in vain elect ; 
And vainer yet were heaven's laws 
When to an everlasting cause 
They gave a perishing effect. 

Lord H. — (sighing) — ^You recall a happy season, when my 
ihoughta were as delicate of hue, and of as heavenly a perfume 
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George H. — Have those flowers borne no fruit ? 
Lord if.— My experience of the world and men had made me 
believe that they did not indeed bloom in viin but th^t the fruit 



Doce after, the vow which hound our lives together. 

Lord H. — Then there is indeed one circumstance of your lot 
I could wish to share with you. (After some moments' silence 
on both sides) — They told me at the house, that, with all vour en- 
gagements, you go twice a-week to Salisbury. How is that ? 
How can you leave your business and your happy home, so much 
and often ? 

George jff.— I go to hear the music ; the great solemn chiireh 
music. This is, at once, the luxury and the necessity of my life. 
I know not how it is with others, but, with me, there is a frequent 
drooping of the wings, a smouldering of the inward fires, a Ian- 
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guor, almost a loafliing of corporeal existence. Of thia visible 

diurnal sphere 1 am, by turns, the master, the interpreter, and 
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that winged nature, and not as by way of supplement, but of in- 
evitable transition. Al'. that lias budded in me, bursts into bloom, 
uadev this itifliience. As I sit in our noble cathedral, in itself' 
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one of the holiest tlioughts ever embodied by tSie power of man, 
the great tides of song come rushing through its aisles ; they per- 
vade all the space, and my soul within it, pei-fuming me like in- 
cense, bearing me on like the wind, and on and on to regions of 
unutterable joy, and freedom, and certainty. As their triumph 
rises, I rjse with them, and learn to comprehend by living them, 
till at last a calm rapture seizes me, and holds me poised. The 
same life you have attained in your description of the celestial 
choirs. It is the music of the soul, when centred in the will of 
God, thrilled by the love, expanded by the energy, with wliich it 
is fulfilled through all the ranges of active life. From such 
hours, I return through these green lanes, to hear the same tones 
from the slightest flower, to long for a life of purity and praise, 
such as is manifested by the flowers. 

At this moment they reached the door, and there paused to 
look back. George Herbert bent upon the scene a half- abstracted 
look, yet which had a celestial tearfulness in it, a pensiveness 
beyond joy. His brother looked on Aw», and, beneath that fading 
twilight, it seemed to him a farewell look. It was so. Soon 
George Herbert soared into the purer state, for which his soul 
had long been ready, though not impatient. 

The brothers met no more ; but they had enj yed g he one 
hour of true friendship, when mind drew nea nd by he 

light of faith, and heart mingled with heart in 1 a m pi of 
Divine love. It was a great boon to be granted o m als 
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THE PROSE WORKS OF MILTON. 

WITH A BIOGKAraiCAL INTRODUCTION, BY E. W. GRiSWULFJ. 



The Eoblu lines of Wordsworth, quoted by Mr. Griswold on 
his title-page, would be the best and a sufficient advertisement of 
each reprint : 

" Milton ! thou shoulJat be living at this hour. 
Return to ua agiuii, 
And pve ns mEinnere, virtue, freedom, power. 
Thy soul was like a. Star, and dwelt apart ; 
Thou hadst a voic« whose sound was like the Sea : 
Pure as the naked Heavens, majeetic, Jree : 
So liiiJsit diou travel on life's common way 
In cheerful Godliness, and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay." 

One should have climbed to as high a point as Wordsworth to 
be able to review Milton, or even to view in part his high places. 
From tlie hill-top we still strain our eyes looking up to the moun- 
tain-peak — 

" Itself Earth's Bosj Star." 

We rejoice to see that there is again a call for an edition of 
Milton's Prose Works. There could not be a surer sign that 
there is still pure blood in the nation than a call for these. The 
print and paper are tolerably good ; if not worthy of the matter, 
yet they are, we suppose, as good as can be afforded aad miike 
the hook cheap enough for general circulation. We wish tiiere 
<46) 
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had been three volumes, ioslcad of two clumsy ones, with thai 
detestably narrow inner margin of which we have Iieretofore 
complained. But we trust the work is in such a shape that it 
will lie on the table of all poor students who arc ever to be 
sch.-lars, and be the good angel, the Ithuriel warner of manv a 
youth at the parting of the ways. Who chooses that way which 
the feet of Milton never forsook, will find in him a never failing 
authority for the indissoluble union between permanent strength 



The absolute uf this superlative pleases us, even if we do be- 
lieve that iheie aie four or five names on the scroll of history 
vhich may be placed beside that of Milton. We love hero-wor- 
filnp, where the hero la, indeed, worthy the honors of a demi-god. 
And, if Milton be not absolutely the greatest of human beings, it 
is hard to name one who combines so many features of God's own 
image, ideal grandeur, a life of spotless virtue, heroic endeavour 
and constancy, with such richness of gifts. 

We cannot speak worthily of the books before us. They have 
been, as they will he, our frietids and teachci-s, but to express 
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with any justice what they are lo us, or our idea of what thoy 
are to the world at large — to make any estimate of the vast fund 
of pure gold they contain and allow for the residuum of loual and 
partial judgment and human frailty — to examine the bearings 
of various essays on the past and present with even that degree 
of thought and justice of which we are capable, would be a work 
of months. It would be to us a careful, a solemn, a sacred task, 
and not in anywise to be undertaken in the columns of a daily 
paper. Beside, who can think of Milton without the feeling 
which he himself expresses ? — 

" He wlio woulii not be frustrate of liis hope to write well hereafter in lauii- 
B.ble things, ought himself to t>e a true poom ; that is, a compodtion anil pat- 
tern of the heat anci honorablest thinga ; not presuming f o sing high pnoses of 
heroic men, or famous cities, unless ha have in himself the eipcriencc imd the 
practice of all that whbh is praiaewoithj." 

We shall, then, content ourselves with staling llirec reasons 
which at this moment occur to us why these Es.says of Milton 
deserve to be sought and studied beyond any other volumes of 
English prose ; 

lat. He draws us to a central point whither converge the rays 
of sacrod and profane, ancient and modern Literature. Those who 
sit at his feet obtain every hour glimpses in all directions. The 
constant perception of principles, richness in illustrations and 
fullness of knowledge, make hira the greatest Master we have in 
the way of giving clues and impulses. Hia plan tempts even 
very timid students to hope they may thread the mighty maze of 
the Past. This fullness of knowledge only a genius masculine 
and divine like his could animate. He says, in a letter toDiodati, 
written as late as his thirtieth year : " It is well known, and 
you well know, that I am naturally slow in writing and adverse 
to write." Indeed his passion for acquisition preceded long and 
far outwent, in the first part of his prime, the need of creation or 
expression, and, probably, no era less grand and fervent than hia 
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own could have made him st U mo e th g s llisn tlie scholar. 
But he was fortunate in an epo 1 f lei to le elop him fo his full 
stature — an epoch rich alike n hou ht act on and passion, in 
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and to be what is possible to Man. 

3d. Mr. Griswold justly and wisely observes; — "Milton is 
more emphatically American than any author who has lived in 
the United States." He is so because in him is expressed so 
much of the primitive vitality of that thought from which Ameri- 
ca is born, though at present disposed fo forswear her lineage in 
so many ways. He is the purity of Puritanism. He understood 
the nature of liberty, of justice— what is required for the unim- 
peded action of conscience — what constitutes true marriage, and 
the scope of a manly education. Ho is one of the Fathers of this 
Age, of that new Idea which agitates the sleep of Europe, and of 
which America, if awake to the design of Heaven and her cwn 
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duty, would become the principal exponent. But tiie Father is 
still far beyond the understanding of his child. 

His ideas of marriage, as expressed in the treatises on Divorce, 
are high and pure. He aims at a marriage of souls. If he in- 
cline too much to the prerogative of his own sex, it was from that 
mannishness, almost the same wit)i hoorishness, that is evident in 
men of the greatest and richest natures, who have never known 
the refining influence of happy, mutual love, as the best women 
evince narrowness and poverty under the same privation. In 
every line we see how much Milton required the benefit of " the 
thousand decencies that daily flow" from sucli a relation, and how 
greatly ho would have been the gainer by it, both as man and as 
genius. In hia mind lay originally the fairest ideal of woman ; 
to seo it realized would have "finished his education." His 
commonwealth could only have grown from the perfecting of 
individual men. The private means to such an end he rather 
hints than states in the short essay to Education. They are such 
as we are gradually learning to prize. Healthful diet, varied 
bodily exercises, to which we no longer need give the martial 
aim he proposed, fit the mind for studies which ore by him ar- 
ranged in a large, plastic and natural method. 

Among the prophetic features of bis system we may mention 
the place given to Agriculture and Music : 

" Tho neit step woulJ be to the authors on agriculture— Gato, Varro and 
Columella— for Uie matter ia most eaay ; and if (he language be difficult so 
much tho betlBTi it is not a difficulty above their years. And hero will be an oc- 
casion of inciting, and enabling them hereafter to improve die tillage of their 
eouQtry,to recover their bad soil, and to remedy the waslo that is made of good; 
for this was one of Hercules' praises " 

How wise, too, his directions as to interspersing tho study with 
travel and personal observation of important objects. We must 
bave methods of our own, but the hints we might borrow from 
(his short essay of Milton's are endless. 
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The of 1 ut, — 

" The mtenm n ay both w h p o£t and delight, be taken up in recreating 
and compos g Iheu' travaJed sj r Is with the solemn and disine harmonieE 
11103 c heBid or learned e her wliilst the skillful organist plies Mb grave and 
fenced desciint n lofty fugues or the whole symphony with artful and 
imoginnble toucbca adorn and grace the well-studied chords of some choice c 
poser ; sometimes the lute or soft organ-stop ma^ng on elegant voices, eitht 
religious, martial, ox civil ditties; which, if wise men and prophets be not 
tremely out, have a great power over disposition and manners to smoothe 
mako them jjenlle from rustic harshness and distempered pssslons." 

He does not mention here the higher offices of music, but 
that they had been fulfilled to him is evident in the whole texture 
of his mind and hia page. The organ was his instrument, and 
there is not a strain of its peculiar music that may not somewhere 
be traced in his verse or prose. Here, too, he was prophetical 
of our age, of which Music is the great and growing art, making 
deeper revelations than any other mode of expression now adopted 
by the soul. 

After these scanty remarlis upon the glories of this sun-like 
mind, let us look for a moment on the clouds which hung about 
its earthly course. Let us take some hints from his letters : — 

" It is often a subject of sorrowful reflection to me, that those with whom I 
have been either fortuitously ot legally associated bj contiguity of place or some 
tie of litJJe moment, are continually at hand to infest my home, (o stun me with 
their noise and waste me with vexation, wlule those who arc endeared to me by 
theclosestsyropthy of manners, of tastes and pursuits, are almost all withheld 
from my embrace rather hy death or an insuperable distance of place ; and have 
for the most part been so lapidly hurried from my sight, that my prospects seem 
continually soUtary, an<l my heart perpetually desolate." 

The last letter io the volume ends thus : 

"What you term policy, and which I wish that you had rather called patriotic 
piety, has, if I may so say, almost loll me, who wag charmed with so sweet a 
soond, without a country. * • • I will conclude after first begging yon, 
if diere be any errors in the diction or the punctuaUon, to impute it to the boy 
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i to whom I was, with no 
! by one, ths letters of which 
auy were armposeii." 

The account of tlie gradual increase of his blindness is inter- 
esting, physiologically as well as otherwise : — 

"It is now, Illimk, about ten years (1654) since I perceived my vision to 
grow weak anil dull ; anc], at the Bame time, I was troubled with pain in my 
kidneys and bowels, accompauiea with flatulency. In the morning, if I began 
to read, as was my custom, my eyes instantly ached intensely, but were refresh- 
ed after a llule corporeal esereise. The candle which I looked at seemed as if 
it were encircled by a rambow. Not long after the sight in the left part of the 
left eya (which I lost Eome years before the other) became quite obscured, and 
prevented me fiom discerning any object on that side. The sight in my other 
eye has now been gradually and sensibly sanishing away for aboat three years; 
soma months before it had entirely perished, tliough I stc«)d motionleBS, every 
tMng which I looked at seemed in motion ta and fro. A stiff cloudy -vapor 
seemed to have settled on my forehead and temples, which usually occasions a 
sort of somnolent pressure upon my eyes, and particularly ftom dinner till even- 
ing. So that I often recollect what is said of the poet Phineas in the Ar- 
gonautics : 

' A stupor deep his cloudy temples bound, 
And when he wakedhe seemed as whirling round, 
Or in a feeble trance he speechless lay.' 

I ought not to omit that, while I had any sight left, as soon as I lay down 
on my bed, and turned on either side, a flood of Ught used to gush from my closed 
eyelids. Then, as my sight became daily more unpaired, the colors became 
more fiint, and were emitted with a certain crackling sound ; but, at present, 
every species of illumination being, as it were, extinguished, there is diffused 
around me nothing bvrt darkness, or darkness mingled and streaked with an 
ashy brown. Yet the dariiness in which 1 am perpetually immersed seems al- 
ways, both by night and day, to approach nearer to a white than black ; and 
when the eye is rolling in its socket, it admits a little particle of light as through 
a chink. And though your physician may kindle a small ray of hope, yet I 
make up my mind to the malady as quite incurable; and I oClen reflect, that as 
tho wise man admonishes, days of darkness are destined to eadi of us. The 
darkness which I experience, less oppressive than that of the tomb, is, owing 
lo the singular goodness of tho Ddty, passed amid the pursuits of literature and 
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Ihe chtering salutations of friendship. But if, ea it is written, man shall not hva 
by bread alone, but by every wunl that proeeedeth from the mouth of God 
■why may not any one acquiesce in the privation of his sight, when God has sc 
amply fiirniahed his mind ami hia conscience with eyes ? While He so tender- 
ly provides for me, while He so graciously leads me by the hand and conducts 
me on the way, I will, since it is His pleasure, rather rejoice Iban repine at be- 
ing blmd. And my dear Philura, whatever may be the event, I vriah you adieu 
with no less courage and composure than if I had ihe eyes of a lynn." 

Though the organist was wrapped in utter darkness, 'only 
mingled and streaked with m ashy brown,' still the organ pealed 
forth its perpetual, sublime To Deum ! Shall we, sitting ia the 
open sun-light, dare tune our humble pipes to any other strain ? 
Thon may'st thank Him, Milton, for, but for this misfortune, thou 
hadst been a benefactor to the great and strong only, but now to 
the multitude and suffering also thy voice comes, bidding them 
' bate no jot of heart or hope,' with archangelic power and melody. 
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BY IH8 aON; EOBEllT JAME8 MACKINTOSH, 

" Biography is by nature the moal univPTsalljr profitable, universally pleQsunt 
of all thingsi especially biography of distinguished indiviiluals." [Opinion of 
Ihe sagacmUH Hofrath Henahrecke, as ijuoted in Sartor Resartua.l 

If the biography of a distinguislied individual be thus especially 
pleasant a matter, how most of ail pleasant is it when a child is 
found worthy to erect the monument with which the world es- 
teems his father worthy to be honoured ! We see that it is no 
part of tlie plan of the universe lo make nature or talent heredi- 
tary. The education of circumstances supersedes that of sys- 
tem, unlooked for influences disturb the natural action of the pa- 
rent's character on that of the child; and all who have made 
even a few observations of this sort, must feel that, here as else- 
where, planting and watering had best be done for duty or love's 
sake, without any sanguine hopes as to the increase. From mis- 
taken notions of freedom, or an ill-direcled fondness for experi- 
mentalizing, the son is often seen to disregard the precepts or ex- 
ample of his father ; and it is a matter of sm-prise if the scion is 
found to bear fruit of a similar, not to say equal flavor, wiih the 
parent tree. 

How opposed all this is to our natural wishes and expectations, 
(i. e., to our ideal oi' a slate of perfection,) is evident from the 
pleasure wo feel when family relations preserve their harmony, 
and the father becomes to the son a master and a model — a reve- 
rend teacher and a favourite study. Such a happy stale of 
things makes the biography before us very attractive. It is in 
6* (63) 
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itself good, thcugh piobablj rut is inteiesting or impressive as 
one who could hme piinted the subjpct fiom somewhat a greater 
d ^tanee might ha^e made it Thi, aife:,lion8 of the writer are 
nowheio obtruded upon us The feeling shown towards his 
amiable and accomi lishel father is cicrj where reverential and 
tender, nowheie blind or e\aggeiatcd Si- James is always, 
when po^Bible, permitted to apeak for himself, aad we are not 
teased by attempts to heighten or ilter the natural effect of his 
thoughts, and opinions The iinpres'.ions he produced on different 
mindi. are gi\en us uniuulihted and miqualihed. The youthful 
eirors and the one gieat defect which had power to prevent so 
rich a piece of cjeatiun fiom blooming mfo all that love or admi- 
ration could have wished, are neitliei dissembled nor excused. 
Peihaps here Ulr Mackintosh Itept m mind his fither's admirable 
remark upon Mrs Opie's Memjir of hei husband. " One pas. 
sage I object to , wheie she makes an e\cii'-e for not exposing hia 
faults bhe ought eithei to have been alsolutely silent, or, with 
an intiepid confidence m the character of her husband, to have 
^ated faults, which she was sute would not have been dust in 
tilt, balance, placed in the scale opposite to his merits." 

Indeel the defect heie was not to be hidden, since it sapped 
the noblest undertakings and baffled the highest aspirations of the 
gentle and gineious ctitic , but we might ha^ebeen annoyed by 
awkward litempts to gloss it ovei, which would have prevented 
our enjojmg in full confidence the lecoid of so many virtues 
and remarkable attainments. To these discerning and calm jus- 
tice is done ; more, as the son and friend felt, was not needed. 
And, upon the whole, if filial delicacy has prevented the Life of 
Sir J. M. from making so brilliant and entertaining a book as it 
might be in the hands of one who felt at liberty to analyze more 
deeply and eulogize more eloquently, our knowledge of it as his- 
tory is probably more correct, and of greater permanent value. 

The recollections of childhood are scanty. We see, indeed 
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an extraordinary boy, but get little light as to what helped to 
make him what he was. Generally we linow, that if there be 
anything of talent in a boy, a Scotch mist has wonderful power 
to draw it out. Add to this, that ho lived much in solitude, and 
on the banks of a beautiful lake. To such means of intellectual 
developcment many a Swiss and many a Highlander has done no 
visible, or at least so far as this world knowetJi, no immortal hon- 
our ; but there be hardy striplings, who expand their energies in 
chasing ihe deer and the chamois, and act out the impulse, poetic 
or otherwise, as it rises ; while the little Jamie was led on books, 
and taught how thought and feelmg may he hoarded and put out 
at interest while he had plenty of time and means for hoarding. 
Yet is the precocity natural to a boy of genius wher his atten- 
tion is so little dissipated, and the sphere of exercising his childish 
energies so linaited, very undesirable. For precocity some great 
price is always demanded sooner or later in life. Nature intended 
the years of childhood to be spent in perceiving and playing, not 
in reflecting and acting ; and when her processes aio 1 urried or 
disturbed, she is sure to exact a penalty. Bacon pud by moial 
perversion for his premature intellectual devtlopement Mozart 
gave half a life for a first half all science and soul MicJtmt sh 
brought out so wonderfully his powers of acquisit on at the e\ 
pense of those of creation, to say nothing of tht. usual fine of 
delicate health IIow much he lived out of books wo know not, 
but he tells us of littlo else The details, if his best plaything 
— the boy club at which he exercised himself, as the every-daj' 
boy lides the great hoise, or the young Indian tries his father's 
bow, aie interesting At an early age he went to Aberdeen, 
where he came under the instruction of a Dr. Dunbar, who, if 
he did not import much positive knowledge, seems to have been 
successful m breathing into his pupil that strong desire of know 
ing and doing, which is of more value than any thing one can re- 
ceive from another. Here too, was he happy in that friendship 
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with Robert Hall, which probably did more for bis mind, than all 
the teachings of all his youthful years. They wei'e eighteen 
and nineteen years of age, an age when the mind is hoping 
2Verj' tiling — fearing nothing ; a time when perfect freedom of 
intiTcourse is possible ; for then no community of interests is ex- 
acted between two noble mtures, except that of aim'? which may 
be c-irned fornaid mto infinity How beautiful, how puiely in 
tillectual, this fiiendfchip wis, may be best felt from reading the 
two letters Sir James wrote many j ears aftei to Robert Hall 
upon his reco\try from deiangement In these exquiiilo letter=!, 
a subject which would seem almost too delicate for in angel's 
touch, IS in nowise piofaned , and the most elevated, as «ell as 
the most consoling \ lew is taken w ilh the confideuLe of one who 
had seen into the \eij depths of Hall's natuie Theio 13 no 
pity, no flatten — no ill advised application of the wise counsela 
uf calm hours and untried spirits, but that noble and sincere 
filth, which ini^ht have created beneath the iibs of death what 
It eipected to find there The tiust of one who hid tried the 
kernel, and knew that the tiee was an oak , and, though shat 
tered b\ lightning, could not lose its lo-valtv of natuie 

From the scene oi metaphysical and leligious discusaions, 
which gaie such a bias to his mmd and ehanctet. Sir James 
went to lead a life of great animal and mental excitement in 
Kdinburgh Heie he fiist tourneyed with the iwild, and came 
off from the lista, ntt ing'oiious if not altogether victorious AI- 
ready he had lo^ed once ^ but this seems, like his after attach 
ments, not to haie boin very deep , and as he ingenuously con 
fesses, declined on his, side without any particular reison, except, 
indeed, that hi 1 w which ig 
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whether any man can become the master of the passions of 
olhers without having some time gone through the apprenticeship, 
i. e. the slavery to his own. Sir James never had power to elec- 
trify at will a large body of mea — he had not stored up within 
the dangerous materials for the " lightning of the mind" — and 
every way there was more of the Apollo than the Jupiter 
about Um. 

At Edinburgh he made many friends, acquired and evaporated 
many prejudices, learaed much, and talked more. Here waa 
confirmed that love, which, degenerating into a need, of society, 
look from him the power of bearing the seclusioQ and solitary 
effort, which would have enabled him to win permanent glory 
and confer perroanent benefits. 

Then came his Loodon life, rathcr^a bright page, but of not 
more happy portent. Compare it with the London experiment of 
the poet Crabbe, made known to us not long since by the pen of 
his son. Do we not seo here a comment on the haclcneyed toxt, 
" Sweel are the uses of adversity," and find reason to admire !ito 
impartiality always in the longruo to be observed in the distribu- 
tion of human lots ? To view the thing superficially, Crabbe, 
ill- educated, seemingly fit for no sphere, certainly unable to find 
any for which ho thought himself fit, labouring on poetiy, which 
the most thinking public (of booksellers) would not buy, reduced 
to his last fourpence, and apparently for ever separated from his 
Myra, was a less prosperous person than Mackintosh, on whose wit 
and learning so many brilliant circles daily feasted, whose 
budding genius mature statesmen delighted to honour, the husband 
of that excellent woman he has so beautifully described, and the 
not unsuccessful antagonist of that Burke on whom Crabbe had 
been a dependant. Yet look more deeply info the matter, and 
you see Crabbe ripening energy of purpose, and power of patient 
endurance, into an even heroic strength ; nor is there anywhere 
D finer monument of the dignity to which the human soul can 
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Yet had the publication of the Vindicis been followed by Sir 

James's getting into parliament, and becoming the English great 

man, the mover of the day, the minister to the hour, it had been 

much ; and we should not have been foiward to express regret 

even though we might deem his natural vocat on to be for hfera 

ture and philosophy. Freedom has so oft beei obi ed ore 

e n a risen iu England, that the honor ol I e ag o e of 1 e 

sen el he is sufficient for a life. But he e a a a brot i 

I d — a b ginning not followed up. He g es to Ini a d 

a 1 a 1 was always to act with di ded soul and 1 s 1 fe 

uld be n hing better than a fragment a "pie dd fr'igTient 

de d bu ne on which it is impossible to loo th t so r n 

ful 1 gits of the whole that might hi e \een erectel f m 

n e als s h as centuries may not again b g toge he 

The d of man acknowledges two classes of be ef o s — 
1 h suggest thoughts and plans, aad those who develope 

ani h f us those already suggested. We a e more t adj to 
be g a f 1 o the latter, whose labours a o re e I a j r 
o a d by h r contemporaries ; while tl e o er >: alle class 
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really comprises intellects of the higher order, giiled with a 
rapidity and fertility of conception too great to be wholly brouglit 
out in the compass of a short human Hfe. A3 their heirs and 
pupils bring into use more and more of the wealth they bequeathed 
to the' woi'ld in unwrought ore, they are elevated by posterity 
from the rank which their own day assigned them of visionaries 
and obscure thinkers, to be revered almost as the Demigods of 
literature and science. Notwithstanding the hours of gloom and 
hitter tears by which such lives ai-e defaced, they are happy to a 
degree, which those who are born to minister to the moment can 
never comprehend. For theirs are hours of " deep and uncom- 
municable joy," hours when the oracle within Ijoldly predicts the 
time when that which is divioe in them, and which they now to 
all appearance are breathing out in vain, shall become needful 
aa *t 1 ' my ' d f ' 1 p 
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of varied knowledge — of liberal views—almost a great man ; but 
he did tjoT become a great man, when he might by more earnest- 
ness of purpose ; he knew this, and could not he happy. This 
ii ant of earnestness of purpose, which prevented tbe goodly troa 
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from Iieariiig goodly fruit in due season, may be attributed in a 
great measure to these two causes. 

First, the want of systematic training in early life. Much has 
been well-written and much ill-spoken to prove that minds of 
great native energy will help themselves, that the best attainments 
are made from inward impulse, and that outward discipline ia 
likely to impair both grace and strength. Here is some truth — 
more error. Native energy laill effect wonders, unaided by school 
or college. The best attainments are made from inward impulse, 
but it does not follow that outwai'd discipline of any liberality 
will impair g e or t en^t! and it is impossible for any mind 
fully and harmo ously to ascertain its own wants, without being 
made to resou If s e strong outward pressure. Crabbe 
helped himself and fo ed h s peculiar faculties to great perfec- 
tion ; but Cole dge vas veil asked — and not without much hard 
work could Sou I ey beco e as "erudite as natural," The 
flower of Byron's genius expanded with little care of the garden, 
er ; but the greatest observer, the deepest tliinker, and as the 
greatest artist, necessarily the warmest admirer of Nature of our 
lime (we refer to Goethe) grew into grace aid strength beneath 
the rules and systems of a discipltnaiian father Uenms aji// live 
and thrive without training 1 ut it loes not the less reward the 
watering-pot and prumng knife Let the m nd tike its onn 
course, and it is apt to fix t o exclusively on a pursuit or ".et of 
pursuits to which it will devott itself till thoic is n t atie gth for 
others, fill the mind stands m the relatio to a wellbalaiotd 
mind, that the body of the blicksm th docs to that of the glid alor 
We are not in favor of a stift aitihoial balance of character of 
learning by the hour, and dividing the attenli n by rule an 1 li le , 
but the young should be sovaroualj callcl out 'ini dscij lined 
that they may be sure that U la a genuine locaf on ani rot an 
accidental bias, which decides the course on read ing matur ty 

Sir James Mackintosh read and tailed thiough his earlj 
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youtli ; liad lie been indut 1 p J t lb 

more severe mental drudge yg dlwldl b y 

to him in after-days. Ho 1 d 1 h b i 
from bool(8 and reproduc ly 11 j t f I h 

received, and this, too, in si ght d d Ij fl ts 1 t th 
lus of othcre' thoughts faec m y * 1 mf t t 

enervating degree. Books b f i d b b 

ter than cigars, or gin and s t 1 d Ig d t il 

a certain period. It is distressing to see lialf the hours of such a 
man as Sir James Mackintosh for so many years consumed in 
reading of a desultory, though always interesting nature. We 
remember do diary tliat could in this respect vie with his, unless 
it be Lady M. W, Montague's after she retired from the world. 
For Iter it was very suitable, but we cannot excuse it in Aim, even 
beneath the burning Indian sky. We cannot help wishmg he 
had been provided, aa Mirabeau always was, nith a literary 
taster and crammer ; or that, at least, he might ha\e felt that a 
man who means to think and write a great deal, must, aftei six 
and twenty, learn to read with his fingers. But nothmg cin be 
more luxuriously indolent than his style of realmg Reading 
aloud too, every evening, was not the thing for a man whom 
Nature had provided with so many tasks. Ihil his appientice- 
ship had not been sufficiently severe, he himself felt and some- 
times laments. However, the copious journals of his reading are 
most entertaining, full of penetrating remarks and delicate criti- 
ca! touches. What his friend Lord Jeffrey mentions, " firmness 
of mind," is remarkable here. Here, carelessly dashed off in a 
diary, are the best criticisms on Madame de Slael that we have 
ever seen. She had that stimulating kind of talent which it is 
hardly possible for any one to criticise calmly who has felt its 
influence. And, as her pictures of life are such as to excite our 
liidden sympathies, a very detailed criticism upon her resembles 
a persor-al confession, while she is that sort of writer whom it is 
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very easy to praise o Uan e geiipral terms. Sir James has 
seized the effect produ i up he works by the diilbrence be- 
tween her ideal and real character This is one great secret of 
her eloquence ; to th s mour ful tone which vibrates through all 
her brilliancy, most 1 e rt resp d without liking to own it. 
Here Sir James drew nea to 1-er lis feminine refinement of 
tliought enabled him to apprpc it hers, while a less impassioned 
temperament enabled 1 coolly 1 criticise her dazzling intui. 

How much is comprehended in these few words upon Priestley. 

"I have just read Pricatlej'a Life of himself. It ia an honest, plain, and 
somewhat dry account of a well-spent life. But I never read sooh. n. narrative, 
however written, without feeling my mind soilened and bettered, at least for a 
time. Priestley was a good man, tbougli his life luas loo bvsi/ to leans himldsure 
for lliai refinement and ardor of Tooral sentiment, which hune been felt by men of 
less blameless Ufe. FrankneBB and diBinterestedness inthe avowal of his opinion 
were his point of honor. In other respects his morality was more useful than 
brilliant. But the virtue of the sentimental morallBt is so over-precarmus and 
ostentatioos, that he can seldom be entitled to look down with contempt an the 
steady, though homely morals of the household." 

And those upon Mirabeau, to whom it is so very difficult for a 
good man to do justice. There is something of even Socratic 
beauty in the following ; 

"The letters of this extraordmary man are all full of Ibe higbest flights of 
virtuous sentiment, amidst the grosaeal obscenities and the constant violation of 
the most sacred duties. Yet these declarations of sentiment were not insincere. 
They were only useless, and perhaps parnicious, as they concealed from huu 
that depravity which he could scarcely otherwise have endured. 

" A fair recital of his conduct must always have the air of invective. Yet his 
mmd had origmally grand eapahilities. It had many irregular sketches of high 
virtue, and be must have had many moments of the noblest moral enthusiasm." 

We say Socratic beauty, for we know no one since tJie Greek, 
who seems to have so great a love for the beautiful in human na- 
ture with such a pity — (a pity how unlike the blindness of weak 
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charily or hypocritical tenderness) — for the odious trails which 
are sometimes so closely allied with it. Sir James, allowing for 
ali (hat was perverting in Mirabeau's position acting apoti elemeala 
Eo fraught with good and ill, saw him as he was, no demon, but 
a miserable man become savage and diseased froni circum- 
stances. 

"We should like to enrich this article with the highly finished 
miniature pictures of Fox, Windham, and Francis Xavier ; but 
here is little room, and we will content ourselves with these 
striking remarks upon the Hindoo character. 

" Tho KajpooCs are the represenlativea of Hinduism. In them aiB seen all 
the qualMea of the Hindu race, unmitigated by foreign mixture, exerted with 
th«r original energy, and displayed in the strongest light. They exhibit tlia 
genuine form of a Hindu community, tbrmed of the most discordant materials, 
und combining the most extraordinary contrasls of moral nature, unconquerable 
adherence to native opinions and usages, with servile submission to any foreign 
yoke or unbelieving priesthood, ready to suffer martyrdom for the most petty 
observances of their professed fidth; a superstition which inspires the resolution 
lo inflict or to suffer the most atrocious barbarities, without cultivaOng any 
natural sentiment or enforcing any social duty ; all the stages in the progress 
of society brougtit together in one nation, from some abject castes more brutal 
(ban tlie savages of New Zealand, to the polish of manners and refinement 
of character conspicuous in the upper ranks; attachment to kindred and to 
home, with no friendship, and no love of country; good temper and gentle dis- 
position ; little active cruelty, except when stimulated by superstition ; but liHle 
sensibility, little compassion, scarcely any disposition to relieve suffering or re- 
Uflve wrong done to themselves or others. Timidity, wilJi its natural attendants, 
falsehood and meanness, in the ordbiary relations of human hfe, joined with a 
capability of becoming elated to courage in tho field, to military enthusiasm, to 
heroic self-devotion. Abstemiousness b some respects more rigorous than that 
of a western hermit, in a life of intoxication ; austerities and self-tortures 
almost incredible, practisrf by those who otherwise wallow in gross sensuality, 
childish levity, faaretiiced falsehood, no &itii, no (onstancy, no shame, no belief 
in the ejistence of justice." 

But to return. Sir James's uncommon talents for conversation 
oroved no less detrimental to his glory as an author ir as P 
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siatesmaD, than the want ol' early discipline Evane'scent as are 
ti.e tiiuiiiplis, unsatisfactory as are the results of this sort of 
power, they are too intoxicating to be despised by anj but minds 
of tho greatest strength. Madame de Sliel remarks " Say what 
you will, men of genius must naturallj be good falkeis ; the full 
mind del'ghts to vent itself in every way." Undoubtedly the 
great author, whether of plans or books, will not be likely tc say 
uninteresting things ; and unless early habits of seclusion have 
deprived him of readiness, and mado it ditficult for him to come 
near other minds in the usual ways, he will probably talk well. 
Put the most eloquent talkers cannot always converse even 
pleasingly ; of this Madame de StaCl herself was a striking in- 
stance. To take up a subject and harangue upon it, as was her 
wont, requires the same habits of mind with writing; toconverse, 
as could Sir J. Mackintosh, supposes habits quite dissimUar. 
The ready tact to apprehend the mood of your companions and 
their capacity for receiving what you can bestow, the skill to 
touch upon a variety of subjects with that lightness, grace, and 
rapidity, which constantly excite and never exhaust the attention, 
the love for sparkling sallies, the playfulness and variety, which 
make a man brilliant and attractive in conversation, are the re- 
verse of the love of method, the earnestness of concentration, 
and the onward march of thought, which are required by the 
higher kinds of writing. The butterfly is no less active than 
the eagle ; his wings of gauze move not less ssviftly than those 
stronger pinions, he loses no moment, but visits every flower in 
the garden, and exults in the sunlight which he enriches : mean- 
while the noble, but not more beautiful, winged one is soaring 
steadily upward to contemplate the source of light from the high- 
est tields of ether. Add to this, that writing seems dry work, 
and but a languid way of transmitting thought to one accustomed 
to the electric excitement of personal intercourse ; as on the 
other hand, conversation is generally too aimless and superficiaJ 
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to suit one, whose mental training has been severe and indepen 
dent of immediate action from other intellects. 

Every kind of power is admirable, and indefinitely useful ; 
if a man be horn to talk, and ean be satisfied to bring out liis 
thoughts in conversation only or chiefly, let him. Sir James did 
so mneh in this way, stimulated so many young, enehanted and 
refined so many mature minds, blessed daily so many warm 
hearts ; as a husband and a father, he appears so amiable, prob- 
ably so much more so than lie would if his ambition had glowed 
with greater intensity ; what he did write, was so excellent, and 
80 calculated to promote the best kind of culture, that if he could 
have been satisfied, we might ; but he could not ; we find him- 
self in his journals perpetually lamenting that his life was one of 
" projects and inactivity." For even achievements like his will 
seem mere idleness to one who has the capacity of achieving and 
doing so much more. Man can never come up to his ideal stand, 
ard ; it is the nature of the immortal spirit to raise that standard 
higher and higher as it goes from strength to strength, still upward 
and onward. Accordingly the wisest and greatest men are ever 
the most modest. Yet he who feels that if he is not what lie 
would, he " has done what he could," is not without a serene 
self-complacency, (how remote from self-suificiency !} the want 
of which embittered Sir James's latter years. Four great tasks 
presented themselves to him in the course of his life, which, per- 
haps, no man was better able to have performed. Nature seems 
to have intended him for a philosopher ; since, to singular deli- 
cacy and precisioa of observation, ho added such a tendency to 
generalization. In metaphysics he would have explored far, 
and his reports would have claimed our confidence ; since his 
candour and love of truth would have made il impossible for him 
to become the slave of system. He himself, and those who knew 
him best, believed this to be his forte. Had he left this aside, 
and devoted himself exclusively to politics, he would have been, 
6» 
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if not of the first class of statesmen, tine of the first in the second 

He went lo India, and that largo piece taken out of the best 
part of his life made this also impossible. Had lie then devoted 
his leisure houra to researches on Indian antiquities, how much 
small a portion of 
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small a portion of his powers. 

Did ho then fix liis attention on that other noble aim which 
rose before him, and labour to become for ever illustrious as 
the historian of his country ? No ! Man may escape from every 
foe and eveiy dilficulty, except what are withta — himself. Sir 
James, as formerly, worked with a divided heart and will ; and 
Fame substituted a meaner coronal for the amaranthine wreath 
she bad destined for his brow. Greatness was not thrust upon him 
and he wanted earnestness of purpose to achieve it for himself. 

Let us now turn from the sorrowful contemplation of his o?ie 
fault, to the many endearing or splendid qualities intimately con- 
nected with, or possibly fostered by this very fault. For so it is, 
" what makes our virtues thrive openly, will also, if we be not 
watchful, make our faults thrive in secret;" and vice versa. 
Let us admire his varied knowledge, his refineinent of thought, 
which was such that only liis truly philosophic turn could have 
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prevented it from degenerating into sophistry ; his devotion, even 
more tender than enthusiastic, to the liighest interests of hu- 
manity ; that beautiful fairness of mind, in which he was un- 
equalled, a fairness which evidenced equal modesty, generosity, 
and pure attachment to truth ; a fairness which mads him more 
sensible to every one's merits, and more ready to perceive the ex- 
cuses far every one's defects than his own ; a fairness not to be 
disturbed by party prejudice or personal injury ; a fairness in 
which nobody, except Sir W. Scott, who was never deeply tried 
as he was, can compare with him. In what other journal shall 
we find an entry like the following, the sincerity of which no 
one can doubt ; — 

" lias, I think, a distaste for me, which I believe to bo natural to the 

faiml;. I think the woi^e of nol>o<1y for Bueh a ieeling ; indeed, I often feel a 
distoBte for nijsdf; I am sure I should not esteem my own character in aoottier 
pereoQ. It is more likely that I should have disrespectable or Jisagreealila 
quahlifs than that ehoulJ have an unreasonable luitipathj." 

The letter to Mr. Sharpe on the changes in his own opinions, 
exhibits this trait to a remarkable degree. 

It has been said that had he been less ready to confess his own 
mistakes of judgment, and less careful to respect the intontioLis 
of others, more arrogant in his pretensions and less gentle to- 
wards bis opponents, he would have enjoyed greater influence, 
and been saved from many slights and disappointmenls. Here, 
at least, is no room for regret. 

We have not, of course attempted any thing like a compre- 
hensive criticism upon the Life. The range of Sir James's con- 
ne\ions and pursuits being so wide, and the history of his mind 
being identical with that of the great political movement of his 
day, a volume would njt give more than verge enough for all the 
thoughts it naturally suggests. If these few reflections excite 
the attention of some readers and are acceptable to othora, as 
sympath\, thej ml! attain their legitimate object. 
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" Poets— dwell on cartli, 
To clothe nhilc'er the soul admirea iuiiJ lovos, 
Willi language and with uumbei-s." 



NiNj muses were enough for one Greece, and nine poets are 
eDough for one country, even in the nineteenth century. And 
these nine are " a sacred nioe," who, if not quite equal to 
Shakspeare, Spenser, and Milton, are fairly initiated masters of 
the wand and spell ; and whose least moving incantation should 
have silenced that blasphemer, who dared to say, in the pages of 
Blackwood, that " all men, women, and children, aie poets, savins 
only — those who write verses." 

First — There is Campbell — a poet ; simply a poet — no philo. 
Eopher. His foi'te is strong conception, a style free and bold ; 
occasionally a passage is ill-fiiiishod, but the lights and shades 
are so happily distributed, the touch so masterly and vigorous, 
with such tact at knowing where to stop, that we must hok for 
the faults in order to see them. There is little, if any, origin- 
ality of thought ; no profound meaning ; no esoteric charm, 
which you cannot make your own on a first reading ; yet we 
have all probably read Campbell many times. It is his maimer 
which we admire ; and in him we enjoy what most minds enjoy 
most, not new thoughts, new feelings, but recognition of 
" What oH was thought, but ne'er so 



Thus, in Campbell's best productions we are satisfied, noi 
stimulated. " The Mariners oi England" is just what it should 
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be ; — for we find free, deep tones, from the seaman's breast, 
chorded into harmony by an artist happy enough to feel nature — 
wise enough to follow nature. " Lochiel" is what it should be, 
a wild, breezy symphony, from the romantic Highlands. There 
are, in fact, flat linos and tame passages in " Lochiel ;" but 1 
should never have discovered them, if I hod not chanced to hear 
that noble composition recited by a dull schoolboy. The ideal- 
izing tendency in the reader, stimulated by the poet's real mag- 
netic power, would prevent their being perceived in a solitary 
perusal, and a iright schoolboy would have been sufficiently 
inspired by the general grandeur of the piece ; to have Jinown 
how to sink such lines as 

"Welcome be Cumbcrlaiicl's ateed to the shock, 
Lot him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock ;" 

"Draw, liotarrl, around Ihj old, wavering sight;" 

and a few other imperfections in favour of 

f Proud Wrd of the moanlan, thy plume shall be torn," 

and other striking passages. 

As for the sweet tale of " Wyoming," the expression of the 
dying Gertrude's lips is not more " bland, more beautiful," than 
the music of the lay in which she is embalmed. It were difficult 
to read this poem, so holy in its purity and tenderness, so deli- 
eiously soft and soothing in its coloring, without feeling better and 
happier. 

The feeling of Campbell towards women is refined and deep. 
To him they are not angels — not, in the common sense, heroines ; 
but of a " perfect woman nobly planned," he has a better idea 
than most men, or even poets. Witness one of his poems, which 
has never received its meed of fame ; I allude toTheodric. Who 
can be insensible to the charms of Constance, tJie matron counter- 
part to Gertrude's girlhood ? 
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"To know her well, 
pTDlonged, exallcci, bound cnchrjitment's Bpdl j 
For with affections warm, intense, refined, 
She miied such calm and holj strength of nunJ, 
That, like Heaven's imn^ in the smiling brook, 
Celestial peace was pictured in her look ; 
Hct's was the brow in trials unperpleied, 
That cheered the sad and tranquitlized the texed ; 
She studied not the meanest to eclipse, 
And jet the wisest listened to her Ups ; 
She sang not, knew not Music's magic skill, 
But yet her voice had tones that swayed the wilL" 

" To paint that being to a grovelling mind 
Were hke porlraying pictures to the blind. 
'TwBS needful even infectiously to feel 
Hei tamper's fond, and firm, and gladsome zeaJ, 
To share elistence with her, and to gain 
Sparis firom her love's electrifying chain. 
Of that pure pride, which, lessening to her breast 
Life's ills, gave all itsjoya a treble zest. 
Before the mmd completely understood 
That mighty truth — how happy are the goml I 
Even when her light forsook him, it bequeathed 
Ennobling sorrow ; and her memory breathed 
A sweetness that sutvived her living days. 
As odorous scents outlast (he censer's bbzo. 
Or if a trouble dimmed their golden joy, 
Twas outward dross and not infused alloy ; 
TTidr home knew but atfection's look and speech, 
A little Heaven beyond dissension's reach. 
But midst her kindred there was strife and gall ; 
Save one congenial sister, they were all 
Such G>il3 f her bright intellect and grace. 
As if she had engrossed the virtue of her race , 
Her nature strove th' unnatural feuds to heal, 
Her wisdom made the weak to her appeal ; 
And though the wounds she cured were soon uncloi 
Unwearied still her kindness interposed." 
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The stanzas addressed to John Kemble I have never heard 
admired to the fulness of my feeling. Can any thing be finer 
than this ? 



And to each passion of his breast 
TliB graces gaye Iheir zone." 



" Wlio forgets that white discrowned head, 

Those bursts of reason's half^estinguished glare, 
Tliose teoTS upon Cordelia's bosom shed 
In doubt mote touehing than despair, 
If twae reality he felt]" 



" Fair as some dassic dodie, 

Robust anil richly graced, 
Your Kemble's spirit was the home 

Of genius and of lasto.— 
Taste like the sijent dial's power, 

That, when supernal liglit is given, 
Can measure inspimlion's hour 

Aod tell its h^ght in Heaven. 
At once ennobled and correet. 

His mmd surveyed the tragic page ; 
And what tJie actor eould effect, 

The scholar could presage." 

These stanzas are in Campbell's best style. Had h 
a.s much lyric flow as force, his odes might have vied with those 
of Collins. But, though soaring upward on a strong pinion, his 
fligl ts a n p obliged, and in this province, which earnest- 

ne and ju tn f sentiment, simplicity of imagery, and a pic- 
tor que t n n pression, seem lo have marked out as liis own, 
he u pas d by Shelley, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, from their 
great p f continuous aelf-impulae. 
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I do not know where lo class Campbell as a poet. What he 
has done seems to be by snatehes, and his poems might have been 
published under the title of " Leisure Hours, or Recreations of a 
Great Man." They seem like fragineats, not very heedfully 
stricken oil' from the bed of a rich quariy ; for, with all their 
individual finish, there is no trace of a fixed purpose to be dis- 
cerned in them. They appear to be merely occasional effusions, 
like natural popular poetry ; hut, as they are written by an ac- 
complished man in these modern days of design and system, wo 
are prompted to look for an aim, a prevading purpose. We shall 
not find it. Campbell has given us much delight ; if he has 
not directly stimulated our thoughts, lie has done so much to 
refine -ur tastes, that we must respectfully tender the poetic 
garlac 



II fL \\1 

ecstasy of sensati n hy po 1 f h b C i 

icing of the hi d b f [ 1 so m y 



And thou, Anacee n 
an ecstasy of se. 
the dancing of 
Moore's poetry is to 1 wl 1 p n> i' K 

are to nrasic. It is 1yd f 1 b 11 h d 

by a brilliant fancy d 1 h p rf 1 ff 

The giddy flush of y 1 f 1 mp 1 p 1 m pen 

strains of his patrio m h m 1 1 If 

pathos, and is felt as much in Tara's Halls as in the description 
of the Harem. His muse is light of step and free of air, yet not 
vulgarly free ; she is not a Httlo excited, but it is with quaffing 
the purest and most sparkling champagne. There is no tem- 
perance, no chastened harmony in her grief or in her joy. His 
melodies are metrically perfect ; they absolutely set themselves 
to music, and talk of spring, and the most voluptuous breath of the 
blossom-laden western breeze, and the wildest notes of the just 
returning birds. For his poetic embodying of a particular stage 
of human existence, and his scintillating wit, will Moore chiefly 
be remembered. He has been boon-companion and toast-master 
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to the youth of his day. This could not last. When he ceased 
to be young, and to warhle his own verses, their fascinalion in a 
great measure disappeared. Many are now not more attractive 
than dead ilowers in a close room. Anacreon, cannot really 
charm when his hair is gi-ay ; there is a time for all things, and 
the gayest youth ioves not the Epicurean old man. Yel he, too, 
is a poet ; and his works will not be suffered to go out of print, 
though they are, even now, little read. Of course his reputafion 
as a prose writer is anotlier matter, and apart from our present 
purpose. 

The poetry of Walter Scott has been superseded by his prosB, 
yet it fills no unimportant niche hi the literary Iiistory of the 
last half century, and may bo read, at least once in life, with 
great pleasure. " Marmion," " The Lay of the Last Minstrel," 
&c,, cannot, indeed, be companions of those Sabbath hours of 
which the weariest, dreariest life need not be destitute, for their 
bearing is not upon the true life of man, his immorial life, Cole- 
ridge felt this ao deeply, that in a lately publialied work (Letters, 
Conversations, &c., of S. T. Coleridge) he is recorded to have 
said, " not twenty lines of Scott's poetry will over reach pos- 
terity ; it has relation to nothing." This is altogether too harsh, 
and proves that the philosopher is subject to narrowness and par- 
tial views, from his peculiar od floor t b' t q lly 
with the mere man of taste T p m H I. 

able for presenting pictures p p h d 

in that light, truly admirabl IV u h p has d n 

us, thus far, whose interest i a mos u y me n 

ture ; in which, at least, m fl d u 

prominent interest. 

To one who has read S r& and ooi. 

poems for the same dramatic h h 

force, the highly wrought ye fl g d a a d he un a 

minutiie in the finish of ch h y mu b n disappo nl- 
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ment lor tin i excelleiii^e coiiWits in giaphic desciiptjuns of 
architeetuie and nitural sceneiy, a happy choK,e of subject, and 
effective grouping of slightly slietched charactei=, combined with 
steady raaich and great simplicity of naiiitive Here and thoio 
seni ments aie introluced, ilnays ju'^t and giacefully worded, 
but witiiout that delica'^y of shading, fine and harmonious aa 
Nature's workman'-hip m the ro«e kaf which delights us in hia 
prose works It la, indeed, aston ihing that he should lose so 
much by a constiaiat so lightly worn , foi his facility of lersih 
cation IS wondeiful, hi= numbera seem almost to haie coined 
them^tlves, and jou cannot detect any thing like searching 
for a woid to tag a verse withal Yet certain it is, we receive 
no adequate idea of the exubeiance and versatility ot his gemua, 
01 his gr^nt knowledge of the human neart, from his poetry. 
His lore is there as profusely displayed, his good sense and tact 
as admirable, as in his prose works ; and, if only on account of 
their fidelity of description, these poems are invaluable, and must 
always hold a place in English literature. They aie inferestiog 
too, as giving a more complete idea of the character and habitg of 
one of our greatest and best men, than his remarkable modesty 
would permit the public to obtain more diieetiy. His modes of life, 
his personal feelings, are no where so detailed, as in the epistles 
perfixed to the cantos of Marmion. These bring us close to hia 
side, and leading us with him through the rural and romantic 
scenes he loved, talk with us by the way of all the rich asso- 
ciations of -which ho was master. His dogs are with him ; he 
surveys these dumb friends with the eye of a sportsman and a 
philosopher, and omits nothing in the description of them which 
could interest either. An old castle frowns upon the road ; he 
bids its story lire before you with all the animation of a drama 
and the fidelity of a chronicle. Arc topics of the day introduced? 
He states his opinions with firmness and composure, expresses 
his admiration with energy, and, whore he dissents from those he 
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!S SO with unafFecled candor and cordial benignily. 
Good and great man ! More and more imposing as nearer seen ; 
thou art iiite that product of a superhuman intellect, that stately- 
temple, which rears its head in the clouds, yet must bo studied 
through and through, for months and years, to be appreciated in 
all its grandeur. 

Nothing surprises me more in Scott's poetry, than that a 
son of so strong imagination should see every thing so in detail 
as he does. Nothing interferes with his faculty of observation. 
No minor part is sacriiiced to give effect to tke whole ; no pecu. 
liar light cast on the picture : you only see through a wonder- 
fully far-seeing and accurately observing pair of eyes, and all 
this when he has so decided a taste for the picturesque. Take, 
as a specimen, the opening description in Marmion. 

THE CASTLE. 

" Day Bet on Norham's casOacl sleep, 
And Tweed's fair river, broad and Jeep, 

And Cheviot's mountains lono ; 
Tho battled towers, the donjon keep, 
The loophole grates, where captives weep, 
The flanking walls that round it sweep, 

In yellow lustre ghone y — 
The warriors on the turrets high. 
Moving athwart the evening sky, 
Seemed forms of giant height ; 
Their armor, as it caught the rays, 
Flashed back again the westocn Maze, 

In lines of daiiling hght. 
St. George's banner, broad and gay. 
Now faded, as the fading ray 

Less bright, and less, was flung ; 
The evening gale had scarce the power 
To wave it on the donjon tower, 
So heavily it hung. 
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The Bcouts had parled on their ?earch, 

The coBlle gates were barrel], 
Above the gloomy pottsil arch, 
laming his footsteps to a maieh, 

Tba warden Itept his guard, 
Low huraming, as he passed along, 



orlh, de- 
ble truth, 
Not even 
vith him 
faculties 
we per- 
his prose, 



dare af- 
ckintosh, 



yet he is a poet , he la bo through his calm but deep and steady 
sympathy with all that i^ human, he is so by his distinguished 
power of ob^i rvation , he is so by his graphic sldll. No litera- 
ture boasts an author more individual than Crabbe. He is 
unique. Moore described him well 

'■ Grand from tho truth that reigns o'er all, 
The onshrhiking truth that lets her light 
Through life's low, dark, interior fall. 
Opening the whole severely bright. 
Yet softening, as she frowns along. 
O'er aeenes which angels weep to see, 
Where truth herself half veils the wrong 
In pity of the misery." 

] could never enter into the state of a mind which could sup- 
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port viewing life and human nature as Crabbe's did, softened by 
no cool shadow, gladdened by no rose-light. I wish Sir Walter 
Scott, when expressing his admiration for the poetiy of Crabbe, 
had lold us more distinctly the nature of the impressions he re- 
ceived from it. Sir Walter, while he observes with equal aocu- 
racy, is sure to detect something comic or something lovely, some 
pretty dalliance of light and shade in the " low, dark interior" 
of the most outwardly desolate hovel. Cowper saw the follies 
and vices of mankind as clearly but his Christian love is an ever 
softly-murmuring 

of the upper wor h jjj <] 

may be compared h 

view of the huma paj 

sculptor. Unshriik ], ], 

has been called " ts d 

its strength with w ty 

or uadrapei vutue j 

with pioiouad Irni 

ate enthusiasm ci m h 

pem= 

Ciabbe bis the 
truth alone, eonlont to take ill pirts of God s creations as they 
are if he may but get a distinct idea of the laws which govern 
them He sees 1 um-m natuie as only a human being could see 
it, but he describes it like a apiiit w hich hv, ne\er known human 
longings; yet in no unfriendly temper— far from it, but with a 
strange bleak fidelity, unbiassed either by impatience or tender- 

The poor and humble o\i • him much, foi ho iias made them 
known to the upper chases, nit as tbe> ou^ht tj be, but as they 
really are ; and in so doing, m distinctly portraj ing the evils of 
their condition, he his opened the way to amelioration. He is 
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sea-side. An cast-wind blows, his colours are sharp and de- 
cided, and the glitter which falls upon land and wave has no 
warmth. 

It is diificult to do Crabbe justice, both because the subject ia 
so large a one, and because templed to discuss it rather in admi- 
ration than in love. 

I turn to one whom I love still more than I admire ; the gen- 
tle, the gifted, the ill-fated Shelley. 

Let not prejudice deny him a place among the great ones of 
the day. The youth of Shelley was unfortunate. He com- 
mittpd many erroi-s ; what else could be expected from one so 
precocious ? No one begins life so early who is not at some 
period foiced to retrace his steps, and those precepts which are 
learned so happily from a mother's lips, must be paid for by the 
heart's best blood when bought from the stern teacher, Experi- 
ence. Poor Shelley ! Thou wert the warmest of philanthro. 
pists, yet doomed to live at variance with thy country and liiy 
time. Full of the spirit of genuine Christianity, yet ranking thy- 
self among unbelievers, because in early life thou hadst been 
bewildered by seeing it perverted, sinking beneath those precious 
gifts wliich should have made a world thine own, intoxicated with 
Vhy lyric enthusiasm and thick-coming fancies, adoring Nature 
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as a goddeiS; yet misinterpreting her oracles, cut off from life 
just as thou wert beginning to read it aright ; O, most musical, 
most melancholy singer ; who that has a soul to feel genius, a 
heart to grieve over misguided nobleness, can forbear watering 
the pi-ofuse blossoms of thy too early closed spring with teai-s of 
sympathy, of love, and (if we may dare it for one so superior in 
intellect) of pity ? 

Although the struggles of Shelley's mind destroyed tJiat se- 
renity of lone which is essential to the finest poetry, and his ten- 
derness has not always that elevation of hope which should 
hallow it ; although in no one of his productions is there sufficient 
unity of purpose and regulation of parts to entitle it to unlimited 
admiration, yet they all abound with passages of infinite beauty, 
and in two particulars, he surpasses any poet of the day. 

First, in fertility of Fancy. Here his riches, from want of 
arrangement, sometimes fail to give pleasure, yet we cannot but 
perceive that they are priceless riches. In this respect parts of 
his " Adonais," "Marianne's Dream," and " Medusa," are not 
to be excelled, except in Shakspeare. 

Second in sympathy with Nature. To her lightest tones his 
be n a n h ly she spoke to him, and it is this which 

^ es un quail d lody o his versification ; I say unequalled, 
fid 1 k 1 Moore or Coleridge can here vie with 

h m h u h h 1 way a master of the lyre. The rush, 

h flw h dlaj f ibration, in Shelley's verse, can only 
! pa 1 1 d by h e -fall, the rivulet, the notes of the bird 

nd f 1 w Id This is a sort of excellence not fre- 

qu ly he e p d , when men listen less zealously than 
of old o he J c h pers of Nature ; when little is under- 
d h s n old n t phrases, and when even poets write 
n f qu 1 ned and carpeted rooms, than " amonw 

h f d f u 11 soniing trees and flowery glades," as 

Si 11 / d I 
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It were " a curious piece of work enough," to run a parallel 
between the Sk^'larlt of Shelley and that of Wordswonh, and thus 
illustrate mental processes so similar in dissimilitude. The mood 
of mind, the ideas, are not unlike in the two. Hear Words, 
worth. 

" Up ioUh me, vp with me, into tin clnids," etc. 

" Lift me, guide me, tiU I find 

The spot which seems so lo thy mini], 
I have walked through wilcIeraesBCB dreary, 

And to-day my heart is weary, 
Had I now the wings of a Fairy 

Up to thee woidd I fly ; 
There is madness about thee, and joy divine 

In that song of Ihino : 

Joyous as morning, thou art laughing and scorning; 

And though little troubled with sloth, 
Dranken Lark, thou would'st bo loth 

To be such a traveller as I ! 

Happy, happy ilvcr, 
With a soul as strong as a mountain river, 
Pouring out praise to the Almighty Giver, 

Joy and jollity bo with us both." 

Hear Shelley. 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit 1 

Bird thou never wert. 
That ftom heaven or near it, 
Poorest thy full heart 
In prqfuas alrains of mtpremfdiialed arl. 

Higher FtiU and higher. 

Prom the earth thou sprincest. 
Like a, cloud of iire 
The blue deep thou vringtst. 
And Buigmg still dost soar, and soaring over angest. 
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O'er which clouds are bcight'niiig, 
Thou dost float and run 
n nnbodied Joy, whose rai^ is just begun. 

The pale purple even 

Melts around thy flight; 
Like a star of heaven, 
In the broad dajliglit, 
M unseen, but jet I hear thy shrill lieliglit. 

Keen as are the arrows 



In the while dawn dear, 
Pntil we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 

AM the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud. 
As, when night is bare, 
Prom one lonely doud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overfloncfl. 

What tliou art we know not ; 

What is most like thee 1 
From rainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops 80 bright to see, 
Ae from thy presence showers a rain of melody. 

Liko a poet liiddcn 

In the light of thought. 
Singing hymna unbidden, 
Till Ihe world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not. 

Lite a high-bom maiden 

In a palace lower, 
Soothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour, 
With music sweet as love which overflows her bower. 
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Scattering unbcholdcii 
Ilg aerial hue 
Anioiig the flowBtE anil grass wliich Bccccn it from tiie view : 

Like a loaa embowered 

In iU own green leeiea, 
By wann winds deflowered, 

Till the scent it gives 
Makes faint with too much sweet, those heavy-winged tliicvcs. 

Sound of vernal Bhow^crB 
On the twinkling grasE, 
Rain-awakened flowers, 
All tliat ever was 
Joyous, uid dear, and fresh, tiiy music dotli sur|ia£s. 

Teach us, apiite or bird. 

What sweet Ihougbts are thine : 
I have never heard 

PrsJse of love or wine 
That nanted fortii a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus hymeneal. 

Or triumphant chaunl, 
Matched with tbine would be all 
But an empty vauni — 
A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want. 

What objects are the foantMna 

Of thy happy strain 1 
What fields, 01 waves, or mountains 1 
What shapes of sky or plain 1 
What love of thine own kind 1 what ignorance of pain 1 

With thy clear keen joyance 

Languor cannot be ; 
Shadow of annoyance 

Never came near tboe: 
Thoulovest; but ne'er knevir love's sad satiety." 

} not like to omit a word of it : but it is taking too much 
Should we not say from the samples before us that Shel- 
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alciilably supe- 



ley, in melody and exuberance cf fancy, w 
rior to Wordsworth 1 But mark their infert 
Shelley. 

" Tfiach mc half the glsiJness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harraonioua madness 
From my lips would flow 
The world should listen, then, as I am listening now." 

Wordsworth. 

" What though my course be rugged and uiievtn, 
To prickly moora and dusty ways confined. 
Vet, hearing thee and others of thy kind 
As full of gladikeas and as free of heaven, 
I o'er (he earth will go plodding on 
By myself cheerfully, till the day is done." 

If Wordsworth have superiority then, it consists in greater matu- 
rity and dignity of seatiraent. 

While reading Shelley, we must surrender ourselves without 
reserve to the magnetic power of genius ; we must not expect to 
be satisfied, but rest content with being stimulated. He alone 
who can resign his soul in unquestioning simplicity to the des- 
cant of the nightingale or the absorption of the sea-side, may 
hope to receive from the mind of a Shelley the suggestions which, 
to those who know how to receive, he can so liberally impart. 

I cannot leave Shelley whhout quoting two or three stanzas, 
in which he speaks of himself, and which are full of Ijis peculiar 
. heauties and peculiar faults, 

"A frail form, 
A phantom among men, companionleBS, 
As the lost cloud of an expiring storm. 
Whose thunder is its knell; he, as I guess, 
Had gazed on Nature's naked lovelinean 
Actaeon-like, and now he fled astray 
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Witn feeble etcps o'er the world's wilJemess, 

And his tiwii thoughts, along that rugged way, 

PuiBuallike raging hounds their lather and their prey. 

A pard-lite Spirit, beautiful and awitl; — 

A love in desolation masked ; a power 

Girt round wltli weakness; it can scarce uphft 

The weight of the superincumbent hour ; 

It is a dying lamp, a falling sliower, 

A breaking billow; even whilst we speak 

Is it not broken 1 On the Tvitheriiig flower 

The killing sun smjleB brightly ; on a cheek 

The Ufe can bum in blood, even while the heart may break. 

His head was bouiid with pansies overblown, 

And tailed violets, white, and pied, and blue ; 

And a light spear, topped with a cypress cone. 

Round whose rude shatl dark ivy-treases grew 

Yet dripping with the forest's noon-day dew. 

Vibrated as the ever-heating beart 

Shook the weak hand that grasped it ; of that crew 

He came the last, neglected and apart ; 

A herd- abandoned deer, struck by the hunter's dart." 

Shelley is no longer " neglected," but I believe hia works have 
Dever been republished in this country, and therefore these ex- 
tracts may be new to most readers. 

Byron naturally in our hall of imagery takes place next liis 
friend. Both are noble poetic shapes, both mournful ia their 
beauty. The radiant gentleness of Shelley's brow and eye delight 
us, but there are maiks of suffering on that delicate cheek and 
about that sweet mouth ; wJiile a sorrowful indignation curls too 
strpngly the lip, lightens loo fiercely in the eye, of Byroa. 

The unfortunate Byron, (unfortunate I call him, because 
" mind and destiny are but two names for one idea,") has long 
been at rest ; the adoration and the hatred of which he was the 
object, are both dying out. His poems have done their work ; a 
slrorig personal interest no longer gives them a factitious charm, 
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and they are beginning to find their proper level. Their value 
13 two-fold— immortal and eternal, as records of thouglits and 
feelings which must be immortally and eternally interesting to 
the mind of individual man ; historical, because they are the 
most complete chronicle of a particular set of impulses in the 
public mind. 

How much of the first sort of value the poems of Byron pos- 
sess, posterity must decide, and the verdict can only be as( 
tained by degrees ; I, for one, should say not much. There 
many beautiful pictures ; infinite wit, but too local and tempo- 
rary in its range to be greatly prized beyond his own time ; lit 
tie originality ; but much vigor, both of thought and expression 
with a deep, even a passionate love of the beautiful and grand, 
\ have ol^en thought, in relation to him, of Wordsworth's descrip- 
tion of 

" A youtli lo whom was given 
So much of Earth, go much of Heaven, 
And such impetuous blooi" 

" Whatever in those climes ha found. 
Irregular in aglit or sound, 

Did lo his mind import 
A kinrjred impulse, seemod allied 
To his own powers, ™d justified 
The workings of his heart 

Nor less to feed voluptuous thouglit, 
The beauteons forms of natm« wrought. 

Fair trees and lovely flowers ; 
The breeds Iheir own languor lent. 
The stars had feeUngs which they sent 

Into those gorgeous bowers. 

And in his worst pursuits, I ween, 

That sometimes tliere did intervene 

Pure hopes of high intent j 
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Pot pBssiona lioted lo forma ao fair 
And stately, needs must have thcic sliaro 
Of noble sentiment." 

orthy of remark that Byron's moral perversion never 
■ obscured his intellectual powers, though it might 
lower their aims. With regard to the plaa and style of his 
works, he showed strong good sense and clear judgment. The 
man who indulged such narrowing egotism, such irrational scorn, 
would prune and polish without mercy the stanzas in which he 
uttered them ; and this bewildered Idealist was a very bigot in 
behoof of tho commonsensical satirist, the almost peevish Realist 
—Pope. 

Historically these poems are valuable as records of thatstrange 
malady, that sickness of the soul, which lias, in our day, can- 
kered so visibly the rose of youth. It is common to speak of tlie 
Byronic mood as morbid, false, and foolish ; it is the two former, 
and, if it could be avoided, would most assuredly be the latter 
also But how ca alvajs le avodel^ L ke as a fe er 

rages t! e blood befo e ve ire a a e e en o creeps pon tl e 
soul tl s d se'jse off p ng of a no al la a an fl e cp m 
palpable 1 1! e feel esnlfs h n ou sel es S go k Iful 

phys a 3 are not al avs it hand ould ot be be er to p 
nfy the atmospheie than to lail at tho patient t Those who have 
passed through this process seem to have wondrous little pity for 
those who are still struggling with its horrors, and very littlo 
care to aid them. Yet if it be disease, docs it not claim pity, and 
would it not be well to try some other remedy than hard knocks 
for its cure ? What though these sick youths do mourn and la- 
ment somewhat wearisomely, and we feel vexed, on bright May 
mornings, to have them try to persuade us that tjiis beautiful 
green earth, with all its flowers and bird-notes, is no better than a 
vast hospital 1 Consider, it is a relief to the delirious lo rave 
audibly, and few, like Professor Teuftlsdrock, have strength to 
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keep a whole Satanic school in the soul from spoulojg aloud. 
What says the beoign Uhlaud ? 

"If o«r first lays Mo piteous have been, 

And you have feared our tears would never cease, 
If we loo glooiiuly hfe's prose have seen, 

Nor suffered Man nor Mouse to dwell in peace, 
Yet pardon us for oar youth's sake. The vine 
Must weep from her eniehed grapes the generous wine ; 
Not without pain the precious beverage flows ; 
Thus joy and power may yet spring from the woea 
Which have so wearied every long-tasked ear;" &c. 

There is no getting rid of the epidemic of the season, however 
annoying and useless it may seem. You cacnot cough down an 
influenza ; it will cough you down. 

Why young people will just now profess themselves so very 
miserable, for no better reason than that assigned by the poet to 
some " inquiring friends," 

"Nought do I mourn I e'er possessed, 
I grieve that I cannot be blessed ;" 

I have here no room to explain. Enough that there has for some 
time prevailed a sicklinesiS of feeling, whose highest water-mark 
may be found in the writings of Byron. He is the " power man" 
(as the Germans call him, meaning perhaps the power-hom !) 
who has woven into one tissue all those myriad threads, tear- 
stained and dull.gray, with which the malignant spiders of specu- 
lation had filled the machine shop of society, and by so doing has, 
though I admit, unintentionally, conferred benefits upon us incal- 
culable for a long time to come. He has lived through this expe- 
rience for us, and shown us that the natural fruits of indulgence 
in such a temper are dissonance, cynicism, irritability, and all 
uncharitableness. Accordingly, since his time the evil has les- 
aened. With this warning before them, let the young examine 
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that world, which seems at times so deformed by evils and end- 
less contradictions, 

" Control them and subdue, fraDsmute, bereave 
Of thcii bad influence, and the good rer^ve." 

Grief loses half its charm when we find that others have endured 
the same to a higher degree, and lived tl I t N d I b 
lieve that the misanthropy of Byron ev m d gl 

thrope ; that his scepticism, so uneasy d fib h t 

thin maslc of levity, ever made a singl j t I It w tt 
whom it has cured of their yet half-des 1 p d rs I b 1 
it has cured thousands. 

As supplying materials for the liistory of opinion, then, Byron's 
poems will be valuable. And as a poet, I believe posterity will 
assign him no obscure place, though he will probably he classed 
far beneath some who have exercised a less obvious or immediate 
influence on their own times; beneath the noble Three of whom 
T am yet to spealt, whose merits are immortal, because their ten- 
dencies are towards immortality, and all whose influence must 
be a growing influence ; beneath Southey, Coleridge, and Words, 
worth. 

Before proceeding to discuss these last, for which there is hardly 
room in the present paper, I would be allowed to conclude this 
division of my subject with a fine passage in which Sliellcy speaks 
of Byron. I wish to quote it, because it is of kindred strain 
with what Walter Scott and Rogers (in his "Italy") have written 
about their much abused compeer. It is well for us to see great 
men judging so gently, and excusing so generously, faults from 
which they themselves ai'e entirely free ; faults at which men of 
less genius, and less purity too, found it so easy and pleasant to 
rail. I quote it in preference to any thing from Scott and Ro- 
gers, because I presume it to be less generally known. 
In apostrophizing Venice, Shelley says, 
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" Perish I lei there only ba 
Floating o'er Ihj hcattlllcBa Eea, 
As the garment of thy sky 
Clothes the world immorlally, 
OcB remcrahrance more sublime 
Than the tattered pall of Time, 
Which scarce hides thy risage wan[ 
That a tempest-cleaving swan 

Of the songs of Albion, 
DriTen &om his ancestral streams 

By the might of evil dreams, 
Found a nest in the» ; and Ocean 
Welcomed him with such emotion 
That its joy grew his, and sprang 
From his lips like music flung 
O'er a mighty thunder-lit 
Chastening terror ; — What tliough yet 

Poesy's unfailing river. 
Which through Albion winds for ever 
Lashing with melodious wave 
Many a sacred poet's grave. 
Mourn lis latest nursling fled 1 
What though thou, with all ihj dead. 
Scarce can for this fame repay 
Aught thine own ; — oh, rather say 
Though Ihy sins and slaveries foul 
Overcloud a sun-like soul! 
As the ghost of Homer clings 
Round Scamander's wasting springs ; 
As divinest Shakspeare's might 
Pills Avon and the world with light; 
like omniscient power, which he 
loiaged 'raid mortality : 
As the love from Petrarch's urn 
Tet amid jo.i hills doth burn, 
A quenchless lamp by which the heart 
Sees things unearthly; so thou art, 
Mighty spirit; so shall be 
The city that did refuge thoo." 
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In earlier days the greatest poets addressed thenjselvei more 
to the passions or heart- e motion « of their fellow-men than to their 
thoughts or mind-emotions. The passions were then iq their 
natural state, and held tlieir natural places in the character. 
They were not made sickly by a false lefinemenf, or stinjulafed 
to a diseased and incessantly craving state. Men loved and 
hated to excess, perhaps; but there was nothing factitious in 
their love or haired. The tone of poetry, even when employed 
on the most tragic subjects, might waken in the hearer's heart a 
chord of joy ; for in such natural sorrow there was a healthful 
life, an energy which told of healing yet to come and the endless 
riches of lovo and hope. 

How different is its tone in Faust and Manfred , how ialtp to 
simple nature, yet how true to the time ! As the mechanism of 
society has hecome more complex, and must be regulated more 
by combined efTorts, desire after individuality brmgs him who 
manifests it into a state of conflict with society. This is felt from 
a passion, whether it be love or ambition, which seeks to make 
its own world independent of trivial daily oircumetances, and 
struggles long against the lessons of experience, which tell it that 
such singleness of effort and of possession cannot be, consistently 
with that grand maxim of the day, the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Not until equally enlightened and humble, can 
the human being learn that individuality of character is not 
necessarily combined with individuality of possession, but depends 
alone on the zealous observance of truth. Few can bo wise 
enough to realize with Schiller, that " to be truly immortal one 
must live in the whole." The mind struggles long, before it 
can resolve on sacrificing any thing of its impulsive nature to the 
requisitions of the time. And while it struggles it mourns, and 
these lamentations compose the popular poetry. Men do not now 
look in poetry for a serene world, amid whose vocal groves and 
green meads they may refresh themselves after the heat of action, 
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and in paradisaical quiet listen to the tales of other days. No ! 
dissatisfied and represt, they want to be made to weep, because, 
in so doing, they fee! themselves in some sense free. 

All this conflict and apparently bootless frett g a i a 1 ' 
mask a transition state — a "tite of gradual reiolu o n vl ch 
mentiyall things seeking what they hold fast ^ni feel hat t 
IS good But there are '.ome, the pilot-minds of tl e agp ho 
cannot submit to pass all their lives in expcruiipn al z g Tl ev 
cannot ».nseut fo duft icrcss tho wa^cs in the hope of hnding 
someuhtre a haven and a home; but, seeing the blue sky over 
them, ind belieung that God's love is eveiy wheie, tiy to make 
the best f f that spot on which they have been placed, and, not 
unfiequently, by the aid of spiritual assistance, more benign than 
that of Fau&t't. Lemures, nin from the raging billows large terri- 
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d by beiUf, echoed back from the 
understanding hearts of Priests and Seers ! Of couree this could 
not he the popular poetry of the day. Being eminently the pro- 
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duct of reflection and experience, it could only be appreciated by 
those wlio had thought and felt to some depth. I confess thai 
it is not the best possible poetry, siace so exclusively adapted to 
h d f I S k 1 ar H m I m nds 

f y d 1 ! 

hhll Issfinll u dfhl 

o d n an ng I h li^h n od y ! h 1 

h m 
Thi f 1 wh h I h 1 ] h v> 1 y 

up rj f 1 J p b 

ndajrtf I dfp dd dhppl 

d fissdphp btj 

And hj I dlplmdf U 

fi ' a 1 p 11 p p 

larity. 

Coleridge, in particular, is now very much read, nor, notwith- 
standing his was but occasional homage to the shrine of poesy, 
was he the least valuable votary of the three, since, if he has 
done least, if his works form a less perfect whole, and are there, 
fore less satisfactory than those of the other two, he is far more 
suggestive, more filled with the divine magnetism of intd'tion, 
than they. 

The muse o^Southey i- a be[ufifiil statue of crystal, in whose 
bowmburnaa inmortlfime We hardly admire, as they de- 
serve the perfect on of the fi si and the elegance of the con- 
tours because ou attent on a s h\ed on the radiance which 
glows thro ^1 them 

Thus So tl ey s re narkable fo the fidelity, and still more 
foj the grace of 1 s lescr pt o 9 for his elegant manner of 
express g sent ments noble de! cate and consistent in their tone; 
for 1 s ag na o b t more tl a all, for hia expansive and for- 
ve tpe 
Ills fijel of d pt tiere is nothing of the minute 
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ftccuraey of Scotf. Southey takes no pleasure in making little 
dots p.nd marks ; his style is free and bold, yet always true, 
y true, to nature. Indeed, if he has a fault. 



th m ce 

i)i"t bora fiom passion is seen ho^eiing oier the ashes of what 
was once combined with it Southev is particulailj exquisite in 
painting those sentiments ■which aiise fiom the paiental and iiiial 
lelation whether the daughter looks back from her heavenly 
lo\er and the opening bowers of bliss, still tendeily solicitous for 
her fathei, whom she, 11 the true language of woman's iieirt, 
recommends to fmoui, as 

" That wretched, perse-uted pool _ »d iimii , 

or the father, as in " Thalaba," shows a faith in the benignity 
and holiness of his lost daughter, which the lover, who had given 
up for her so high a destiny, wanted ; — or, as in "Roderick," the 
miserable, sinful child wanders back to relieve himself from 
the load of pollution at the feet of a sainted mother ; always — 
always he speaks from a full, a sanctified soul, in tones of thrill- 
ing melody. 
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The imagination of Soulliey is marked by similar traits ; there 
is no ilash, no scintillation about it, but a steady light as of day 
itself. As specimens of hia best manner, I would mention the 
last stage of Thalaba's journey to the Domdaniel Caves, and, in 
the " Curse of Keiiama," the sea-palaco of Baly, " The Glen- 
doveer," and " The Ship of Heaven." As Sout-hey's poems aro 
not very generally read, I will extract the two latter : 

"THE SHIP OF HEAVEN. 
" The ship of lieavaa, inBlinct wltti thought diaplayed 
lis living sail and glidea aloog the sky, 

On ather aide, in wavy tide, 
The clouds of moro along its path divide ; 
The winds that swept in. wild career on high, 
Before its presence check their charmed force ; 
The winds that, loitering, lagged along their course 
Aronnd the hving bark enamored play, 
Swell underneath the sail, and sing before its way, 

" That bark in shape was like the furrowed shell 
Wherein the sea-nymphs to their parent king, 
On festal days their duteous offerings being ; 
Its hue ? go walch the last green hght 
Ere Bveriing yields the western aky to night, 
Or lix upon the sun thy strenuous eight 
Til! Ihou hast reached ila orb of chrysolite. 

The sail, from end to end dbplayed, 
Bent, like a imnbow, o'er the maid ; 

An angel's head with visual eye, 
Through trackless space direMs its chosen wnyj 

Nor aid of wing, nor toot nor fin. 
Requires to voyage o'er the obedient sky. 
Smooth as the swan when not a breeze at even 

Disturbs the surface of the silver stream, 
Through a:r and sunsliine sails the ship of heaven." 

Southey professes to have borrowed the description of the Gien- 
doveer from an old and forgotten boolt. He has given the prose 
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extract in a note to the "Curse of Kehama," and I think no one 
can compare the two without feeling that the true alchymy has 
heen at work there. His poetry is a new and life-giving ele- 
ment to tho very striking thoughts he borrowed. Charcoal and 
diamonds are not more utililce in their effect upon the observer. 

"THE GLENDOVEER. 

" Of human form divino was he, 
The immaital youth of heaven wlio floated b;, 

Even such as that diviaefit form shall be 
In those blest etagea of our mortal lace, 

When no infirreuty, 
Low thought, DOT base desire, nor wasting care 
Defaen the semblance of our heavenly are — 
The wings of esgle or of cherubim 
Had seemed unworthy him j 
Angelic power and dignity and graco 
VVcre in hia glorious pennons ; from the neck 
Down to the anWe reacEied their swelUng web 
Richer than robes of Tynan dye, that deck 

Imperial majesty ; 
Thdr color, like the winter's moonless sky 
When all the stars of midnight's canopy 
Shine forth ; or hte the aiure deep at noon, 
Reflecting back (o heaven a brighter blue, 
Such was their lint when closed, but when outspread, 

The permeating light 
Shed through their substance thin a varying hue ; 

rCow bright as when tho rose. 
Beauteous as fragrant, gives to scent and sight 
A like delight, now like the juice that flows 

From Douro'a generous vine. 
Or ruby when vrilh deepest red it glows ; 
Or as the morning clouds refulgent shine 
When at ibrthconung of the lord of day. 
The orient, like a shrino, 
Kindles as it tcceivra the rising ray, 
And heralding his w^ 
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Prodsims the presence of the powoi' divit ' — 

Thus glorious were the wings 
Of that celesda! spirit, as he went 
Disporting through his native element — 

Nor these alone 
The gorgeous beautiee that tlicy gave ^o ■"lew ; 
Through the broad membrane brancheii a pliant bone, 

Spreading like fibres from their parent stem ; 
Its vines like interwoven silver shone ; 

Or as the chaster hue 
Of pearls that grace some sultan's diadem. 
Now with slow stroke and strong, behold him smile 

The buoyant air, and now in gentler flight 
On motionless wing eipaiideiJ, shoot along." 

1 w nsliact, and replete with itie cxperi. 

h fi picture of natural religion, Joan of 

h that as noble sermon as ever was 

d p Ch the penitence of Roderie the Goth. 

h nal and elevated in ite design of aJl 

T alaba" and "Joan of Arc," he had 

d h ; in " Madoc" contrasted religion 

p p m with the hydra ugliness of super- 

K has exhibited virtue struggling against 

d fl with heavenly fortitude, and made 

g rds who love to wait on innocence 

B B eric the design haa even a higher 

m d fh xecution ; and, so far as I know, 

Th hich beset a single soul Jiave been a 

t, d n ure of sympathy if treated with any 

B w tch the conflict, with heartfelt an- 

d w h heart- expanding triumph hail a con- 

B h h s been defeat, to lead us back with 

h horny and desolate paths of repent- 

P ill w not only our pity, but our sympathy, 

h d d d g ded by his own sin ; and finally-j 
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througli his faithful though secret efforts to redeem the past, 
secure to him, justly blighted and world -forsaken as he is, not 
only our sorrowing love, but our re-spect ; — this Southey alone 
has done, perhaps alone could do. As a scene of unrivalled ex- 
cellence, both for its meaning and its manner, I would mention 
that of Florinda's return with " Rod'eric," (who is disguised as a 
monk, and whom she does not know,) to her father ; when after 
such a strife of heart-rending words and heart-broken tears, they, 
exhausted, seat themselves on the bank of the little stream, and 
watch together the quiet moon. Never has Christianity spoken 
in accents of more penetrating tenderness since the promise was 
given to thjm that be weary and heavy-laden. 

Of Coleridge I shall say little. Few minds are capable of 
fathoming his by their own sympathies, and he has left us no ad. 
equate manifestation of himself as a poet by which to judge him. 
For his dramas, I consider them complete failures, and more like 
visions than dramas. For a metaphysical mind like his to at- 
tempt that walk, was scarcely more judicious tlian it would be 
for a blind man to essay painting the bay of Naples. Many of 
his smaller pieces are perfect in their way, indeed no writer 
could excel him in depicting a single mood of mind, as Dejection, 
for instance. Could Shakgpearo have surpassed these lines ? 

"Agrief without a pang, void, dark, and drear 
A stifled, drowsj, uniinpasHoned grie^ 
Wiiich fiiiiia no natural outlet, no relief, 
In word, or sigh, or t«ar. 

O Lady, in this wan anil heartless mood, 
To other thoughts by yonder throstle wooed, 
All this long eve, so balmy and eetene, 

Have I been gaaing on the western sky 
And its peculiar tint of yellow green : 

And still I gaie— and with how blank an eyel 
And those thin douiis above, in flakes and bare, 
That give away their mo^on to the stars: 
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Those stars, tliat glide behind them o' betweer, 
Now sparklinif, now bedinuned, but always seen ; 
Yon crescent moon, as fixed as if it grew 
In ila own doudleaa, staileas lake of blue ; 

I see thom all, eo excellently lair, 
I see. not feel, how beautiful they arc ! 

My genial apTrits Eiil, 

And what can these avail 
To lift the smothering weight from off my breast 1 

Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light thiit lingers in the West, 
I may not hope from outward forma to win 



)ut Cole- 
It search- 



onviction 



In kind thou 



I was onoo requested, by a very sensible and exodlent person, 
age to explain what is meant by " Christabcl" and " The An. 
cieitt Mariner." I declined the task. I had not then seen Cole, 
ridge's answer to a question of similar tenor from Mra. Barbauld, 
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or I should have referred to that as an expression, not altogether 
unintelligible, of the discrepancy which must ever exist between 
those minds which are commonly styled rational, (as the received 
defiuilion of common sense is insensibility to uncommon sense,) 
and that of Coleridge, As to myself, if I understand nothing be- 
yond the execution of those " singularly wild and original poems," 
I could not tell my gratitude for the degree of refinement which 
Taste has received from them. To those who cannot understand 
the voice of Nature or Poetry, unless it speak in apothegms, and 
tag each story with a moral, I have nothing to say. My own 
greatest obligation to Coleridge I have already mentioned. It is 
for his suggestive power that I thank him. 

Wordsworth ! beloved friend and venerated teacher ; it is 
more easy and perhaps as profitable to speak of thee. It is less 
difficult to interpret tliee, since no acquired nature, but merely a 
theory, severs thoc from my mind. 

Classification on such a subject is rarely satisfactory, yet I 
will attempt to define in that way the impressions produced by 
Wordsworth on myself. I esteem his characteristics to be — of 
Spirit, 

Perfect simplicity, 
Perfect truth. 
Perfect love. 

Of mind or talent, 



Of n 



Penetration, 
Power of 



hnergelic greatness. 
Pathetic ti 



Mild, persuasive eloquence. 
The time has gone by when groundlings could laugh with im. 
punity at " Peter Bell" and the " Idiot Mother." Almost Bvery 
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line of Wordswortli has been quofed and rcquoted ; every feel- 
ing echoed back, and every drop of that " cup of still and serious 
thought" drunk up by some "spirit profound;" enough f.o sat- 
isfy the giver, 

Wordsworth is emphatically the friend and teacher of mature 
years. Youth, in whose bosom "tiie stately passions bum," is 
little disposed to drink with him from the 

Of lowly ploasufc." 

He has not an idealizing tendency, if by this be meant the desire 
of creating from materials supplied by our minds, and by the 
world in which they abide for a season, s, new and more beau- 
tiful world. It is the aspiration of a noble nature animated by 
genius, it is allied with the resolve for self-perfection ; and 
few, without some of its influence, can bring lo blossom the bud 
of any virtue. If is fruitful in illusions, but those illusions have 
heavenly truth interwoven with their temporary errors. But the 
mind of Wordsworth, like that of the man of science, finds enough 
of beauty in the real present world. He delights in penetrating 
the designs of God, rather than in sketching designs of his own. 
Generally speaking, minds in which the faculty of observation is 
so praminent, have little enthusiasm, little dignity of sentiment. 
That is, indeed, an intellect of the first order, which can see the 
great in the little, and dignify the petty operations of Nature, by 
tracing through them her most sublime principles. Wordsworth 
scrutinizes man and nature with the exact and searching eye of a 
Cervantes, a Fielding, or a Richter, but without any love for that 
humorous wit which cannot obtain its needful food unaided by 
such scrutiny ; while dissection merely for curiosity's sake is his 
horror. He has the delicacy of perception, the universality of 
feeling which distinguish Shakspeare and the three or four other 
poets of the f.rst class, and might have taken rank with them had 
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he been equally gifted with versatility of lalent. Many might 
reply, " in wanting this last he wants the better half." To this 
I cannot agree. Talent, or facility in making use of thought, is 
dependent, in a great measure, on education and circumstance ; 
while thought itself is immortal as the soul from which it radiates. 
Wherever we perceive a profound thought, however imperfectly 
expressed, we offer a higher homage than we can to common- 
place thoughts, however beautiful, or if expressed with all that 
grace of art which it is often most easy for ordinary minds to ■ic 
quire. There is a suggestive and stimulat p 
thought which cannot be gauged by the fi 
rary effect it produces. The circles gro d 
the impulse is propagated through the de p w 
An exhibition of talent causes immediate de 
can enjoy seeing a thing well done; not a be 

ing roused to do and dare for ourselves. 1 w 
roused to penetrate the secret meaning of if 

higher pleasure and a greater benefit may d d 
rude but masterly sketch, than from the el fi m 

iature. In the former case our creative powers, aie ta^ed to sup- 
ply what is wanting, while in the latter our tastes are refined by 
admiring what another has created. Now, since I esteem Words- 
worth as superior in originality and philosophic unity of thought, 
to the other poets I have been discussing, I give him the highest 
place, though they may be superior to him either in melody, bril- 
liancy of fancy, dramatic power, or general versatility of talent. 
Yet I do not place him on a par with those who combine, those 
minor excellencies with originality and philosophic unity of 
thought. He is not a Shakspeare, but ho is the greatest poet of 
the day ; and this is more remarkable, as he is, par excellence, 
a didactic poet. 

I have paid him the most flattering tribute in saying that there 
IS not a line of his which has not been quoted and reguoted. 
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Men have found such a response to their lightest as well as their 
deepest feelings, such beautiful morality witli such lucid philoso- 
phy, that every thinking mind has, consciously or unconsciously, 
appropriated something from Wordsworth, Those who have 
never read his poems have imbibed some part of their spirit from 
the public or private discourse of his happy pupils ; and it is, as 
yet, impossible to estimate duly the effect which tlie balm of his 
meditations has had in allaying the fever of the public heart, as 
exhibited in the writings of Byron and Shelley. 

But, as I said before, he is not for youth, he is loo tranquil. 
His early years were passed in listening to, his mature years in 
interpreting, the oracles of Nature ; and though in pity and in 
love he sympathizes with the conliicts of life, it is not by min. 
gling his tears with the sufferer's, but by the consolations of pa- 
tient faith, tnat he would heal their griefs. 

The sonnet on Tranquillity, to be found in the present little 
volume, exhibits him true to his old love and natural religion, 

" Tranquillitj ! the solemn aim wert thoa 
Inheatlicn schoolg of philosophic lore; 
Haart^tricken by stern deslinj of yore, 
The tragic muse thae seried with thoughtful vow; 
And what of hope Elysium could allow 
Was fondly seized by Sculpture, to restore 
Peaca to the mourner's soul; but he who wore 
The crown of thorns around hia bleeding brow, 
Warmed our sad being with his glorious light; 
Then arts which still had drawn a softening grace 

Froni shadowy fountains of the In£nit«, 
Communed with that idea lace to lace ; 
And move around it now as planets rii:!, 
Knch in its orbit round the central sun." 

The doctrine of tranquillity does not suit the impetuous blood 
of the young, yet some there are, who, with pulses of temperate 
and even though warm and lively heat, are able to prize such 
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days. One young person in particular 



" Those whose hearts 



f lly f d 
d pp d 



n,pl 



" The primal ilutiiB ahine aloft lite stars, 
The charilics that soothe, and heal, and bleas, 
Are scattered at the feet of Man— like flowers," 

He read her lectures about the daisy, tho robin red-breast, and 
the waterfall. He taught her to study Nature and /eeJ God's 
presence ; to enjoy and prize huma pi [ gd 

the stimulus of human passions; 1 h f h 

which enabled h^r to perceive it an 1 m t 1 h p 

goodness so as to create it. And sh y P v P 

of Wordsworthtanism; so sincere, si 
equable, so hopeful and so calm, 
fant, and so may remain till her lat I f ] }, [ 

of idolatry; and her trustfulness is y \ p 

persons, bm in the goodness of God, h 1 1 y p h 

who are true to themselves and sine ) 1 

But the young, in general, are idol Th y 11 h h 

private chapels of ease in the great temple of nature ; they will 
ornament, according to fancy, their favorite shrines ; and ah .' too 
frequently look with aversion or contempt upon all others. Till 
this ceases to be so, till they can feel the general beauty of de- 
sign, and live content to be immortal in the grand whole, they 
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cannot realty love Wordsworth ; nor can to them " the simplest 
flower" bring " thoughts that lie too deep for tears." Happy his 
pupils ; they are gentle, they are calm, and they must always 
be progressing in our knowledge ; for, to a mind which can sym- 
pathize with liis, DO hour, no scene can possibly he barren. 

The contents of the lately published little volume* accord per- 
fectly, in essentials, with those of the preceding four. The son- 
nets are lilte those lie has previously written — equally unfinished 
as sonnets, equally full of meaning as poems. If it be the case 
with all his poems, that scarcely one forms a perfect whole by it- 
self, hut is valuable as a leaf out of his mind, it is peculiarly so with 
his sonnets. I presume he only malies use of this difficult mode 
of writing because it is a concise one for the expression of a sin- 
gle thought or a single mood. I know not that one of his sonnets 
is polished and wrought to a point, as this most artistical of all 
poems should be ; but neither do I know one which docs not con- 
tain something we would not willingly lose. As tho beautiful 
sonnet which I shall give presently, whose import is so wide and 
yet so easily understood, contains in the motto, what Messer Pe- 
trarca would have said in the two concluding lines. 
(Miss not the occasion ; by the forelock take 
That subtle power, the never-haling time, 
Lest a, mere moment'a putUng oif should make 
MiEChasce aloiost as heavy is a crime) — 
" Wait, prithee, wait 1 this answer Lesbia, iJirew 
Forth to her dove, and took no further heed ; 
Her eyes were busy, while her fingets flew 

Across iJie harp, with soul-engrossing speed ; 
But from that bondage when her thoughts were freed. 
She rose, and toward the shut casement drew, 
WheiKe the poor, unregarded favourite, true 
To old afTectiaos, had been heard to plead 
With flapping wing for entrance — What a shriek 

* Yarrow Eevisilecl, and other poems. 
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Potpcd from Ihst voLce ao lately tuned to a strain 

Of hacinonj !-- a shriek of terror, pain, 

And aelf-reproach !— for from aJoft a kite 

Pounced, and the dove, which from ita ruthless beak 

She could not rescue, perished in her sight !" 
Even the Sonnet upon Sooneta, so perfect in the details, is not 
perfect as a wliole. 

However, I am not so fastidious as some persons about the 
dress of a thought. These sonnets are so replete with sweetness 
and spirit, that we can excuse their want of symmetry ; and 
probably should not feel it, except from comparison with more 
higliiy.finished worits of the same kind. One more let me ex. 
tract, which should be laid to heart : 

"Desponding father! mark this altered bough 
So beautiful of late, with sunahine warmed, 
Or moist with dews ; what more unsightly now, 
Ita blossom siirivelleiJ, ami I'la fruit, if iormed, 
Invisible ! yet Spring her genial brow 
Knits not o'er that discolouring and decay 
As fiilse to expectation. Nor fret thou 
At like unlovely process in the May 
Of human hfe ; a stripling's graces blow. 
Fade and are ahed, that from Iheir timely fiiU 
(Miadeem it not a cankerous change) may grow 
Rich mellow bearings lliat for thanks shall call ; 
In all men sinful is it to be slow 
To hope-— in parenla sinRil above all." 
" Yarrow Revisited" is a beautiful reverie. It ought to he read 
as such, for it has no determined aim. These are fine verses. 
" And what for this frail world were all 
That mortals do or suffer, 
Did no responsive harp, no pen, 

Memorial tribute offer 1 
Yea, what were mighty Nature's self? 

Her features, could they win us, 
Unhelpod by the poetic voice 
That hourly speaks within ns 1 
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" Nor deem that locEilized romnncB 

Plays false with our affections ; 
UiifiancUGes our tears— made Bport 

For fenoiful dejections ; 
Ah, no! (he visions of the past 

Sustain (ho heart in feeling 
Life as she is— our changeful life, 

With friends and kindred dealing." 



" Eternal blessings on the Muse, 

And her divine emphiyment! 
The blameless Muse, who trains her aonn 

For hope and calm enjoyment ; 
Albeit aickness, lingering yet, 

Has o'er their pillow brooded ; 
And care waylay their steps— a sprite 

Not easily eluded." 

reminds us of what Scott says in his farewell to the Harp of the 
North ; 

" Mucii iiavc I owed thy strains, on life's long way, 
Tiirough secret woes the world has never known, 
When on the weary night dawned wearier day, 
And bitter was the grief devoured alone, 
That I o'erlivo such woes. Enchantress, is ibine own." 

" The Egyptian Maid" is distinguished by a soft visionary style 
of painting, and a stealthy alluring movement, like the rippling 
of advancing waters, which, I do not lomember elsewhere in 
Wordsworth's writings. 

" The Armenian Lady's love" is a fine balled. The following 
verses are admirahle for delicacy of sentiment ant) musical sweet- 

'■ Judge botli fugilivcB with knowledge ; 
In those old romantic days 
Mighty were the soul's commandmenU 
To support, restrain, or raise. 
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Foes might hang upon their path, snakes rustle uesi. 
But nothing from their inward solvea had they to fear. 

" Thought infirm no'er came between them, 
Whether printing desert sands 
With accordant steps, or gathering 
Forest fruit with social hands ; 
Or whiapering like two Teeda that in the cold moanbeani 
Bend with the breeze their heads beside a crystal stream." 

The Evening Voluntaries are very beautiful in manaer, and ful! 
of suggestions. The second is worth extracting as a forcible 
exhibition of one of Wordsworth's leading opinions. 

" Not in the lucid intervals of life 
That come bat as a curse (o party strife ; 
Not in some hour when pleasure with a ^gh 
Of langaor, puts his rosy garlajid by; 
Not in the breathing times of that poor slave 
Who dmiy piles up wealth in Mammon's cave, 
Is nature felt, or can be; nor do words 
Which practised talent readily afTonls 
Prove that hei hands have touched respoiravc chords. 
Nor has her gentle beauty power to move 
With genuine rapture and with fervent love 
The soul of geiiiua, if he dares (o lake 
Life's rule from passion craved tor passion's sake , 
Untaught that meekness is the cherished bent 
Of all the truly great and all the innocent ; 
But who is innocent 1 By grace divine, 
Not otherwise, Nature I we are thine. 
Through good and evil thine, or just degree 
Of rational and manly sympathy, 
To all that earth from pensive hearts is stealing. 
And heaven is now to gladdened eyes revealing, 
Add every charm the universe can show 
Through every change its aspects undergo. 
Care may be respited, but not repealed ; 
No perfect cure grows on that bounded iield. 
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Vain is the pleasure, a false odm the peace, 
If he through whom alone our conflicts ceaao, 
Our virtuous hopes -without rclaiae advance, 
Come not to speed the soul's deliverance ; 
To the distempered intellect refijse 
His gracious help, or give what we abuse." 

But nolliing ia this volume better deseives attention than " Lines 
suggested by a Portrait fiom the pencil of F. Stone," and " Stan- 
aas on the Power of Hound " The first for a refinement and 
justness of thought raiely surpassed, and the second for a lyric 
flow, a swelling in'spiration, and a widlh of range, which Words- 
worth has iieier equalled, except in the " Ode on the Intimations 
of Immortalilv, ' and the noble ode, oi lather hymn, to Duty. It 
should bo read entire, and 1 shall not quote a line. By a singu- 
lar naivete the poet has piefixed to these stanzas a table of con- 
tents. This distiust nf his leadci seems to prove that he had 
risen above his u^ual level 

What more to the purpose cqu we say about Wordsworth, ex- 
cept—read him. Like his beloved Nature, to be known he must 
be loved. His thoughts may be transfused, butnever adequately 
infcj'prefed. Verily, 

" To paint his being to a grovelling mind, 
Were like describing pictures to the blind. 
But no one, in whose bosom there yet lives a spark of nature or 
feeling, need despair of some time sympathizing with him; since 
one of the most brilliantly factitious writers of tho day, one I 
should have singled out as seven-fold shielded against his gentle 
influence, has paid him so feeling a tribute : 

" How must Ihy lone and lofty 3oul have gone 
Emlting on its way, bejond ihe loud 
Self-taunting mockery of the seoflera grown 
Tethered and dulled to Nature, m tho crowd 1 
Earth has no nobler, no more moral sight 
Than a Great Poel, whom the world disowna. 
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But stills not, neither angers ; from hia heijjlit 
As from a star, fluat forth his sphere-like tonea | 
He wita not whether the vesed herd may hear 
The music wafted to the reverent ear ; 
And fer man's wroth, or scorn, or hoeJ abow, 
Smiles down the calm disdain of his majestic love ■" 

[FVom Stansas /uMresaed by Biiiwer to WordsworSi.'] 

Read him, then, in your leisure hours, and when you walk 
into the summer fields you shall find the sky more blue, the 
flowers more fair, the birds more musical, your minds more 
awake, and your hearts more tender, for having held communion 
with him. 

I have not troubled myself to point out the occasional afiecta- 
tions of Southey, the frequent obseurity of Coleridge, or the dif- 
fuseness of Wordsworth. I should fear to he treated like the 
critic mentioned in the story Addison quotes from Boccalini, 
whom Apollo rewarded for his labours by presenting him with a 
bushel of chafF from which all tho wheat had boon winnowed. 
For myself I think that where there is such beauty and strength, 
we can afford io be silent about alight defects ; and that we refine 
our tastes more effectually by venerating the grand and lovely, 
than by detecting the little and mean. 
10 
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A iRAGEDif in five acts ! — what student of poetry, — (for, ad- 
mire, O Posterity, the strange fact, thcso days of book-craft pro- 
duce not only inspired singers, and enchanted listeners, but stu- 
dents of poetry,} — what student in this strange sort, I say, has 
not felt his eye rivetted to this title, as it were written in letters 
of fire ? has not heard it whispered in his secret breast ? — In this 



This IS not an observation to which there are no exceptions, 
some we shall proceed to specify, but those who have, with any 
care, watched this ambition in their own minds, or analyzed its 

• The Patrician's Daughtar, a tragedy, in five acts, by J. We^aiid Marston : 
X^ndon; C. Mitchel, Red Lion Court, Fleet Stfoet, 1841. 

AthelwoJit, a tragedy in five acls, by W. Smith, Eeq. ; William Blackwood 
and Sons. London and Edinburgh, I8i3. 

Strafford, a tragedy, by John Stirling. London ; Edward Moxon, Dover 
Street, 1943. 

{110) 
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best ia any particular kind, we would not blame the young poet, 
if he always chose the drama. 

But by the same law of faery which ordains that wishes shall 
be granted unavailingly to the wish3r, no form of art will suc- 
ceed with him to whom it is the object of deliberate choice. 
It must grow from hia nature in a certain position, as it first did 
from the general mind in a certain position, and be no garment 
talten from the shining store to be worn at a banquet, but a 
real body gradually woven and assimilated from the earth and 
sky which environed the poet in his youthful years. Ila may 
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learn ficm the old Greek or Hindoo, but ho must speak in iiia 
aiother-toiigue. 

It was a melancholy praise bestowed on the German Iphigenia, 
that it was an echo of the Greek mind. O give us something 
rather than Greece more Grecian, so new, so universal, so indi- 
vidual .' 

An "After Muse," an appendix period must come to every 
kind of greatness. It is the criticism of the grandchild upon the 
inheritance bequeathed by his ancestors. It writes madrigals 
and sonnets, it malces Brutus wigs, and covers old chairs with 
damask patch-work, yet happy those who have no affection to- 
wards such virtue and entertain their friends with a pipe cut from 
their own grove, rather than display an ivory lute handed down 
from the old time, whose sweetness we want the skill to draw 
forth. 

The drama cannot die out: it is too naturally born of certain 
periods of national development. It is a stream that will sink in 
one place, only to rise to light in another. As it has appeared 
successively in Ilindostan, Greece, (Rome we cannot count,) 
England, Spain, France, Italy, Germany, so has it yet to appear 
in New Holland, New Zealand, and among ourselves, when we 
too shall be made new by a sunrise of our own, when our popula- 
tion shall have settled into a homogeneous, national life, and we 
have attained vigour to walk in our own way, make our own 
world, and leave ofF copying Europe. 

At present our attempts are, for the most pari, feebler than 
those of the British " After Mtise," for our play.wrights are not 
from youth so fancy-fed by the crumbs that fall from the tables 
of the lords of literature, and having no relish for the berries of 
our own woods, the roots of our own fields, they are meagre, and 
their works bodiless ; yet, as they are pupils of the Biitish school, 
their works need not be classed apart, and t shall mention one or 
two of the most note-worthy by-and-by. 
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England boasts one Shakspeare — ah ! that alone was more than 
tlifl share of any one kingdom, — such a king .' There Apollo 
himself tended sheep, and there is not a blade of the field but 
glov/s with a peculiar light. At times we are tempted to think 
him the only genius earth has ever known, so beyond compare ia 
he, when looked at as the myriad-minded ; then he seems to sit 
at the head of the stream of thought, a lone god beside his urn ; 
the minds of others, lower down, feed the current to a greater 
width, but they come not near him. Happily, in the constructive 
power, in sweep of soul, others may be named beside him : he ia 
not always all alone. 

Historically, such isolation was not possible. Such a being 
implies a long ancestry, a longer posterity. We discern immor- 
tal vigour in the stem that rose to this height. 

But his children should not hope to walk in his steps. Pros- 
pero gave Miranda a sceptre, not his wand. Ilis genius is too 
great for his followers, they dwindle in its shadow. They see 
objects so early with his eyes, they can hardly learn to use their 
own. " They seek to produce from themselves, but they only 
reproduce him." 

He is the cause why so much of England's intellect tends to- 
wards the drama, a cause why it so often fails. His works bring 
despair lo genius, they are the bait and the snare of talent. 

The impetus ho has given, the lustre with which he dazzles, 
are a chief cause of the dramatic efforts, one cause of failure, but 
not the only one, for it seems probable that European life tends 
to new languages, and for a while neglecting this form of repre- 
sentation, would explore the realms of sound and sight, to make 
to itself other organs, which must for a time supersede -.ho 
drama. 

There is, perhaps, a correspondence between the successions 
of literary vegetation with those of the earth's surface, where, if 
you burn or cut down an ancient wood, the nest offering of the 
10* 
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not a vigorous imagination do, if it had delicate Ariels lo enact 
its plans, with thdt I icility and completeness wliicii pantomine 
permits 1 Tiiere is reason to think we shall see the language of 
the eye, of gesture and attitude cairied to a perfection, body made 
pliant to tho inspiiations of apiiit, as it can hardly be where 
spoken words aie admitted to eke out deficiencies. From our 
America wo hope somo fjun entirely new, not jet to be pre 
dieted, while, though the de'.ire for diamatic repiesentat on e\ 
ists, OS it always must wlieie there is any vigorous life, the hibit 
of borrowing is so peiiasive, that in the lately peopled praiiies 
of the West, where civilization is but five jeais old, we find the 
young people acting plays, indeed, and " on successive nights to 
overflowing audiences," — but what ? Some drama, ready made 
to hand by the fortunes of Boon, or the defeats of Black Hawk ? 
Not at all, but — Tamerlane and the like — Bomhastos Furioso, 
and King Cambyses vein to the " storekeepers" and labourers of 
republican America. 

In this connection let me mention the drama of Metamora, a 

favourite on the boards in our cities, which, if it have no other 

merit yields somethinrr that belongs to this region, Forrest hay. 

d d '^ P ssion with some 

ss H he strength and 



T egan to decline, 
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rt b ft h d p dignity given to 

p n for it. And 

hosts of p:ay. 

mho f life, in forms 

shiflmj^ and intern oven in the space of a spectacle, but to give 

room for display of the p-jwers of such and such actors. A 

little higher stood those, who excelled in invention of plots, preg- 
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nant crises, or briUiaat poiat of dialogue, but both degraded the 
drama, Sheridan scarcely less than Gibber ; and Garrick and the 
Kembies, wiitle they lighted up Che edifice, left slow fire for its 
destruction. 

A partial stigma rests, as it has always rested, on the profession 
of the aclov. At first flash, we marvel why. Why do not men 
how in reverence before those, who hold the mirror up to nature, 
and not to common nature, hut to her most exalted, profound, and 
impassioned hours ? 

Some have imputed this to an association with the triokeriea 
and coarse illusioas of the scene, with pasteboard swords and 
crowns, mock-thunder and tinfoil moonshine. But in what pro- 
fession are not mummeries practised, and ludicrous accessories 
interposed ? Are the big wig of the barrister, the pen behind the 
ear of the merchant, so reverend in our eyes ? 

Some say that it is because we pay the actor for amusing us ; 
but we pay other men for all kinds of service, without feeling 
them degraded thereby.. And is he, who has administered an 
exhilarating draught to my mind, in less pleasing associations 
there, than ho who has administered a febrifuge to the body ? 

Again, that the strong excitements of the scene and its motley 
life dispose to low and sensual habits. 

But the instances, where all such temptations have been re- 
sisted, are so many, compared with the number engaged, that 
every one must feel that here, as elsewhere, the temptation is de- 
termined by the man. 

Why is it then that to the profession, which numbers in its 
ra,i!{s Shakspeare and Moliere, which is dignified by such figures 
as ^iSiddons, Talma, and Macready, respect is less willingly eon. 
ceded than applause ? Why is not discrimination used here os 
elsewhere ? Is it the same thing to act the " Lady io Comus," 
and the liady in " She stoops to Conquer," Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark, and Sir Lucius O'Triggei 1 Is not the actor, accord- 
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g lo his sphere, a great artist or a poor bufFoon, JQf 
may become a chancellor of the tliree Idngdom 



Prejudice on this score, must be the remnant of a barbarism 
which saw minstrels the pensioned guests at baroas' tables, and 
murdered Correggio beneath a sack of copper. As man better 
understands that his positive existence is only effigy of thff ideal, 
and that nothing is useful or honourable which does not advance 
the reign of Beauty, Art and Artists rank constantly higher, as 
one with Religion. Let Artists also know their calling, let the 
Actor live and die a Roman Aetor,* more than Raphael shall be 



PsRis. If desire of honor wag the baso 

On which the building of the Roman anipire 

Was raised up to this heigbt; if, to inilamB 

The noble youth, with an ambitious heat, 

To endure the posts of danger, nay, of death, 

To be thought worthy Ihe triumphal wreatli. 

By glorious undertakings, may deserve 

Reward, or favor from the commonwealth ; 

Actors may pot in for as large a share. 

As all the sects of the philosoplicrs ; 

They with cold precepts (perhaps stldom read) 

Deliver what an honorable thing 

The active virtue is : but does that fire 

The blood, or swell the roina with cmulatioD, 

To be both good and great, equal to that 

Which is presented on our theatres 1 

Let a good actor, in a lofty scene, 

Show great Alddes, honored in the sweat 

Of his twelve labors ; or a bold Camillus, 

Forbidding Rome to be redeemed with gold 

From the insulting Gauls, or Scipio, 

After bis victories, imposing tdbute 

On conquered Carthage ; if done to the life, 
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elected Cardinals, and of a purer church ; and it shall be era 
long remembered as dream and fable, that the represeolative of 
" my Cid" could not rest in consecrated ground. 

As if they savr their tlangera, and their glories, 
And did partake with them in their rewards, 
All that have any spark of Roman in them. 
The slothful arts laid by, contend (o be 
Like those thoy see presented. 



Paris. But 'tis urged 

That we corrupt youth, and traduce superiors. 

When do we bring a vice upon the stage, 

That does go off unpunished 1 Do we ttach, 

By Ibe success of wicked undertakings, 

Others to tread in their forbidden steps 1 

We show no ails of Lydian panderism, 

Corintluan poisons, Persian flatteries, 

But mulcted so in the conduaon, that 

Even ihose spectators, that were so inclined. 

Go home changed men. And for traducing such 

That are above us, publishing to the world 

Thear secret crimes, we are as innocent 

As such as are bom dumb. When we present 

An bat, that does conspire against the life 

Of his dear parent, numbering every hour 

He lives, as tedious to him ; if there bo 

Among the auditors one, whose consdence tells him 

He is of the same mould, — We cannot help it. 

Or, brining on the stage a loose adulteress. 

That does maintain the riotous eipense 

Of her licentious paramour, yet suffers 

The lawful pledges of a former bed 

To starve the while for hunger; if araatron. 

However great in fortune, birth, or lilies. 

Cry out, 'Tia writ for me !— We cannot help it. 

Or, when a covetous man's expressed, whose wealth 
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In Germany these questions have already been fairly weighed, 
and those who read the sketches of her great actors, as given by 
Tieclc, know that there, at least, they took with the best minds of 
their age and country their proper place. 

And who, that reads Joanna Baillie's address to Mrs. Siddona, 
but feels that the fate, wliich placed his bij'th in another age from 
her, has robbed him of full sense of a kind of greatness whose 
absence none other can entirely supply. 



The itnpaE&ionoJ changiB of thy beauteous Sum, 
Thy arms impetuous lost, thy robe's wide Sow, 
And the dark lempest gathered on thy brow, 
"What time l!iy flaBhing eye and lip of acorn 
Down to the dust thy mimic foes have borne ; 
Remorseful musings sunk to dfcp dejection, 
Tbo fixed and yearning looka of Etrong affection; 



Arithmetic cannot number, and whose lordships 

A felcon in one day cannot fly over ; 

Yet lie BO sordid in his mind, so griping 

As not to afford himself the necessaries 

To maintain lite, if a patrician, 

(Though honored with a consulship) find liiinself 

Touched to the quick in this, — We cannot help it. 

Or, when we show a judge that is corrupt, 

And will give up liis sentence, as he favors 

The person, not the cause; saving the guilty 

If of bis faction, and sa oft condemning 

Tbeinnocent, out of particular spleen; 

If any in this reverend assembly. 

Nay, even yourself, my lord, that are the image 

Of absent Cfflsat, feel something in yout bosom 

That puts you in remembrance of tlungs past, 

Or things intended, — 'Tis not in cs to hej:,f it. 

I have said, my lord, and now, as you find cause, 

Or censure ua, ot free ue with applause. 
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The actionci! turmoil of a bosom rending, 
Where pity, love, and honor, are contendinir ] 

Thy varied accenO, rapid, fitful, slow, 

Loud rage, and fear's snalch'd whisper, quick and low, 

The burst of stifled love, the wail of grief, 

And tones of high command, full, solemn, brlof; 

The change of voice and emphasis that threw 

Light on obscuiity, and brought to view 

Distinctions nice, when grave or comic mood, 

Or mingled humors, terse and new, elude 

Common perception, as earth's smallest things 

To size and form the vesting hoor-ftost brings. 

* * * Thj light . . * * 

* from tho mental world can never fade, 

Till all, who've seen thee, in the grave are laid. 

Thy graceful form still moves in nightly dreams 

And what thou wert to the rapt sleeper seems, 

While feverish fancy oft doth fondly trace 

Within her curtained couch thy wondrous fiicoi 

Yea, and to many a wight, bereft and lone. 

In musing hours, though all to thee unknown, 

Soothing his early course of good and ill. 

With all thy potent charm thou attest still. 
Perhaps the effect produced by Mrs. Siddons is still raore 
vividly shown in the character of Jane de Montfort, which seems 
modelled from her. We have no such lotus cup to drink. 
Mademoiselle Rachel indeed seems lo possess as much electric 
force as Mrs. Siddons, but not the same imposing individuality. 
The Kcmbles and Talma were cast in the royal mint to com- 
memorate the victories of genius. That Mrs. Siddons even 
added somewhat of congenial glory to Shakspearo's own concep- 
tions, those who compare the engravings of her in Lady Macbeth 
and Catherine of Arragon, with the picture drawn in their own 
minds from acqunjntance with Uiese beings in the original, cannot 
doubt ; the sud is reSected with new glory in tlie majestic river. 
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Yet, under all these disadvantages there have risen up often, in 
England, and even in our own country, actors who gave a reason 
for the continued existence of tho theatre, who sustained the 
ilKedueated, flimsy troop, which commonly fills it, and pro- 
voked both the poet and the playwright to turn iheir powers in 
that direction. 

The plays written for them, though no genuine dramas, are 
not without value as spectacle, and the opportunity, however 
lame, gives freer play to the actor's powers than would the sim 
pie recitation, by which some have th up a a n 

whole plays should be superseded. A d h 

tem it is certainly less painful, on th p y 

Knowle&'s than one of Shaltspeare's h n h 

frigid diction, unnatural dialogue, and d fig aff d 

scope for the actor to produce strik ff d h w a 

knowledge of the passions, while ah b 

Shakspeaie are traduced by the puppe h h d p h n 
and the being closer to nature bungs i n fig h bo d 

relief as is desirable when theie is o y V g 

tho Hunchback, Metamora, aie play? h h 

stage at present ; and they are sucl h d h 

representations of pla>s mil be veu 1 y 

Another class of dramas are those w h d 

thinkers, whose tastes ha^e been foi d d b 

kindled, by acquamtaiiie ttiih the ge L m 

These again maj be dnided into tw 

have some idea to bring out, which c y 

than the essay, mmo compact than the d 

fore adopt (if Hibernicism may be p ) he d d 

monologue to very good purpose. Su h P Pa 

Coleridge's Remorse, Shelley's Cen H B p 

though meant for action, and with stu d 
by the lighter shades of common natu h 
11 
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of lively power, have no effect, except to break up the interest, 
and Byron's are of the same class ; they have no present life, no 
action, no slight natural touches, no delicate lines, as of one who 
paints his portrait from the fact ; their interest is poetic, nature 
apprehended in her spirit ; philosophic, actions traced hack to 
their causes ; but not dramatic, nature reproduced in actual pre- 
sence. This, as a form for the closet, is a very good one, and 
well fitted to the genius of our time. Whenever the writers of 
such fail, it is because they have tl e stage in view 'nstead of con 
sidering the dramatis pe sotip merely as names foi classes of 
thoughts. Somewhere betn \t these and the meie acting plays 
stand such as Matuii i s Be 1 am Pallourd s Ion ai d (aow before 
me) LMglellow s Span '^h &t dent Bcitran is a go d acting 
play that is it g^es a g od opprirtunty to oi e att r and its 
paintins; though coaise i^ cfiective Ion also can be acted 
though Its p DC pal merit is in the n blene";? of desii:^ and in de 
.ails It IS too elahoiate for the scene. fetiU it does move and melt, 
and it ia honorable to us that a piece constructed on so high a 
motive, whose tragedy is so much nobler than the customary forms 
of passion, can act on audiences long unfamiliar with such reli- 
gion. The Spanish Student might also be acted, though with no 
great effect, for there is little movement in the piece, or develop- 
ment of character ; its chief merit is in the graceful expression 
of single thoughts or fancies ; as here, 

All the menna of action 
The shapeless masBeB, the iiiLiteiials, 
Lie Bveiy where about us. What we need 
Ib llie celestial lire to change the flint 
Into Iranaparent crjslal, bright and clear. 
That fire is genius ! The rude peasant site 
At evening in his smoly cot, and draws 
With charcoal uncouth figures on the wall. 
The son of genius comes, ibot-sore with Iravol, 
And begs a shelter from the inclomont night 
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He takes the charcoal ftom the peasant's Iiand, 

And by the ma^c of his touch at once 

TnuiafignreiJ, all its IiMdcn virtues shine, 

And in the eyes of (he aatonished clown, 

It gleams a. aiamond. Even thus Iransformed, 

Rude popular Imtditions and old tales 

Shine as immortal poems, at the tjiuch 

Of some poor houselcBs, homeless, wandering hard, 

Who had but a night's lodging for his pains. 

But there are brighter dreams-than those of fame, 

Which are the dreams of love ! Out of the heart 

Rises (he bright ideal of these dreams, 

As irom soma woodland fount a spirit rises 

And Binka agdn Into its silent deeps. 

Ere the enamoured knight can touch hor robe ! 

'T is this ideal, that the sool of man, 

Lite the enamoured knight beside tbe fountidn, 

Waits for upon the margin of life's stream; 

Waits to behold her rise from the dark waters 

Clad in a mortal shape 1 Alas I how many 

Must wait in vain ! The stream flows evermore, 

But from ila sUent deeps no spirit rises. 



Or hci 



I will forget her t All dear rccoUections 
Pressed in my heart, Idse flowers within a book, 
Shall be lorn out, and scattered to tile winds ; 
I will forget her! But perhaps hereafter. 
When she shall learn how heartless is the world, 
A voice within her will repeat my name, 
And she wUi say, ' He was indeed my friend.' 

Passages like these would give great pleasure in the chaste and 
carcfully-shadod recitation of Macready or Miss Tree, The style 
of the play is, throughout, elegant and simple. Neither the plot 
nor characters can boast any originality, but the one is woven 
witk skill and taste, the others veiy well drawn, for so sligjit han- 
dling. 

Wn had [lurposed in this place to notice some of Die modern 
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Frencli plays, wliich hold about the same relation to the iraa 
drama, bat thi3 task must wait a more convenient se=i=on 

One of the plays at the head of this notice also tomes m here, 
The Patrician's Daughter, which, tliough a failme as a tragedy, 
from an improbability in the plot and a want of power to toucli 
the secret springs of passion, jet has the mcuts of genteel com 
edy in the unstrained and flowmg dialogue, and dicsnity in the 
conception of character. A piece like this pkasLs if only b^ the 
atmosphere of intellect and refinement it bieathcs 

But a third class, of highei mteiest, is the histoiical, suoh as 
may well have been suggested to one «hose youth v/i', famihar 
with Shakspeare'a Julius CEesai, and Kings of England V> ho 
that wears in hia breast an English heait and his feeling to ap 
predate the capabilities of the histuiic drimi, but must burn with 
desire to use the occa ' ff d n piofu=ion bj the chiomcles 

of England and kindr d at n t adorn the inherited halls wilh 
one tapestry more. It d fh ul t &ay why such an attempt 
should fail, yet it doe fa 1 a d acl effort m this kind show s 
plainly that tlie histoi 1 n t the historic drama, is the funn 

appropriate to the gen u f d y Yet Ihese failures come so 
near success, the spent arrows show so bold and strong a hand in 
the marksman, that we would not, for much, be without them. 

First and highest in this list comes Philip Van Artevelde, of 
which we can say that it bears new fruit on the twentieth read- 
ing. At first it fell rather coldly on the mind, coming as it did, 
not as the flower of full flushed being, but with the air of an ex- 
periment made to verify a tlioory. It came with wrinkled critic's 
brow, consciously antagonistic to a tendency of the age, and we 
looked on it with cold critic's eye, unapt to weep or glow at ils 
bidding. But, on closer acquaintance, we see that this way of 
looking, though induced by the author,is quite unjust. It is really 
a noble work that teaches us, a genuioe growth that makes us 
grow, a reflex of nature from the calm depths of a large soul. 
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The grave and comprehensive character of the ripened man, of 
him whom fire, and light, and earth have tempered to ao intelli- 
gent delegate of huraanitj , has nc^ o been tnore justly felt, rarely 
more life-like painted, than by this author The Flemish blood 
and the fiery soul aie both undeistood Philip stands among his 
compatriots the man mature, not piematuie or alien He is 
what they should be, his life the leconciling noid of his aga and 
nation, the thinking head of an uniatelligent and easily distem- 
pered body, a true king The accessories are all in keeping, sap- 
lings of the same wood The eatmg, drinking, quarrtlling citi- 
zens, the petulant sistei, the pure and lovely bride, tho soriowful 
and stained, but deep-souled mistress, the monk, much a priest, 
but more a man, all belong to him and all require him. Wo can- 
not think of any part of this piece without its centre, and this fact 
proclaims it a great work of art. It is great the co cepl on of 
the swelling tide of fortune, on which this fgure la upborne se 
renely eminent, of the sinking of that tide v tl tl e san e face 
rising frorn the depths, veiled with the same cl ud is t e I e eg 
in its sadness calmer yet. Too wise and cl a t re he too 
intelhgant of the teachings of earth and heaven to be a slu c but 
too comprehensive, too poetic, to be swayed hough 1 e o-bt be 
moved, by chance or passion. Some one called 1 m Ph 1 p the 
Imperturbable, but his greatness is, that he is not imperturbable, 
only, as the author announces, " not passion's slave." The gods 
would not be gods, if they were ignorant, or impassive ; they must 
be able to see all that men see, only from a higher point of view. 

Such pictures make us willing to live in the widest sense, to 
bear all that may be borne, for we see that virgin gold may bo 
fit to adom a scabbard, but the good blade is made of tempered 
steel. 

Justice has not been done by the critics to the admirable con- 
duct of the Second Part, because our imaginations were at first so 
struck by the full length picture of the hero in the conquering 
H* 
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days of the First Part, and it was painful to sec its majesty veii 
ed with crape, its towering strength sink to ruins in the secor.d. 
Then there are more grand and full passages in tlie First which 
can he detached and recollected ; as, 

We have not time lo mourn; the worse for us, 
He Ihiit lacks (irae lo mourn lacks time to mend ; 
Etemily mourns Uiat. 'T is an ill cure 
For life's worst Ula, to have no Ijme to ftel l.hem. 
Where sorrow's held intrusive and turned out, 
There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
Nor aught that dignifies homanilj. 

That beginning, 

To bring a cloud upon the summer dsy, 
or this farnous one, 

Nor do I now despond, &c. 
or the fine scene between Clara, Van Artcvelde, and Father John, 
where she describes the death scene at Sesenheim's, beginning. 

Much hast thou merited, my sister dear. 

The second part must be taken as a whole, the dark cloud wi- 
dening and blackening as it advances, while ghastly flashes of 
presage come more and more frequent as the daylight diminishes. 
But there is far more fervor of genius than in the First, showing 
a mind less possessing, more possessed by, the subject, and finer 
touches of nature. Van Artevelde's dignity overpowers us more, 
as he himself feels it less ; as in the acceptance of Father John's 

Father John ! 
Though pcrod venture fallen in your esleera, 
I humblj ask your bltssing, as a man, 
That having passed for more in your repute 
Than he could justify, should he content, 
Hot with his state, but with the Judgment true 
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That to the lowly level of his slato 
Brin^ down his reputation. 

High Ha you EtanJ, I will not atrniQ my eyts 
To see how higher still you stood before. 
God's blessing bo upon you. t'ere you well. 

The old man weeps. 

But he reverts at onoe to the topic of his thought, 

ShoulJ England play mo false, &c, 

as he always does, for a mind so great, so high, that it cannot fei 
to bolt over and around any one ohjeot, any especial emotion, re 
turns to its habitual mood with an ease of which shallow and ex 
citable natures cannot conceive. Thus his reflection, after he ha 
wooed Elena, is not that of heartlessness, but of a deep heart. 

How httlc nattering is a woman's love! 

And is in keeping with 

I know my course. 
And be it aimicB, cities, people, prieafs, 
That quarrel with my love, wiae men or fools, 
Friends, foea, or fcctions, they may swear th^r oaths, 
And make their murmur ; ra?e, and fret, and fear, 
Suspect, admonish ; Ihey but waste their rage. 
Their wits, their words, their counael ; liere I stand 
Upon the deep fouiidationa of my faith. 
To this fair outcoat plighted ; and the storm 
That princes from their palaces shakes out. 
Though it should turn and head me, should not strain 
The seeming silken texture of this lie. 



And not less with 



Pmn and grief 
Itss than joy ; 
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And though thcj leavG us not tliu iticn we were, 
Yet they do leave ns. 

With the admirable passages that follow. 

The delicate touches, with which Elena is made to depict lier 
own character, move us more than Artovelde's most beautiful de- 
scriplion of Adriana. 

I have been much unfortunate, my lowl, 
I would not love again. 

Shakspeare could not mend the collocation of those words. 
When he is a.b3eat I am full of thought, 
And fraitful in eipiession inwardly, 
And fresh, and free, and cordial, is the flow 
Of my ideal and unheard discourse. 
Calling him in my heart endearing names. 
Familiarly feaflcsB. But alas ! 
No eooncf is he present than my liionghts 
Are breathless and bewitched, and stunted so 
In force and freedom, that I ask myself 
Whether I think at all, or feel, or live. 
So senseless am I. 

Would that I were merry I 
Mirth have I valued not before; but now 
What would I give to be the laughing front 
Of gay imaginations ever bright, 
And sparkling fantasies ! Oh, all I have. 
Which is not nothing, though I prize it not ; 
My understanding sool, my brooding sense, 
My passionate fancy, and the gift of gifts 
Dearest to woman, which deflowering Time, 
Slow ravisher, from clenchedest fingers wrings, 
My corporal beauty would I barter now 
For such an antic and exulting spirit 
As hves in lively women. 



Your grave, and wise, 
And melancholy men, if they have souls, 
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As commonly they have, susceptible 

Of all impressions, lavish most their love 

Upon Ihe blithe and sportive, and on such 

Ab yield thdr want, and chase ttieir sad eicess, 

With jocund salntations, nimble tslk, 

And buoyant bearing. 
All herself is in the line, 

Wliich is not nothing, (hough 1 prize it not. 
And in her song, 

Down lay in a nook my lady's beach. 
This song I have heard quoted, and applied in such a way as 
to show that the profound meaning, so simply expressed, has some- 
times been understood. 

See with what a strain of reflection Van Artevelde greets the 
news that makes sure his overthrow. 

It is strange, yet Itne, 

That doubtful knowledge tcaTels with a speed 

Miraculous, which certain cannot match; 

I know not why, when this or that has chanced, 

The smoke should come before the flash; yet 't is so. 

The creative power of a soul of genius, is shown by bringing 
out the poetic sweetness of Van Artevelde, more and more, as the 
scene assumes a gloomier hue. The melancholy music of his 
speech penetrates the heart more and more up lo the close. 

The gibbous moon was in a wan decline. 
And all was silent as a sick man's chamber, 
Mining its small beginnings with the dregs 
Of the pale moonshine, and a few feint stare, 
The cold uncomfortable daylight dawned ; 
And the white tents, topping a low-ground fog, 
Showed like a fleet becalmed. 
At ihe close of the vision ; 

And midmost in the eddy and the whirl, 

Mr own face saw I, which was pale and calm 

As 3eath cotlld make it, — then the vision passed. 
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And I pecceWed the river and thf bridge, 

The motlled sky, and horaontal moon, 

The distant camp imd all things as they were. 

Elena, think not that I stand in need 

Of false encouragement; I have mj strength. 

Which, though it lie not in tJic sanguine mood, 

Will answer my occasions. To yourself, 

Though to none other, I at times present 

The gloomiest thoughts that gloomy truths inspire, 

Because I love you. But I need no prop ! 

Nor could I find it in a Unsel show 

Of prosperous surmise. Before the world 

I wear a cheerful aspect, not so false 

As for jour lover's solace you put on ; 

Nor in my closet does the oil run low, 

Or the light flicker. 



I try to cheer you. 



No, my love, 
Not angry ; that I never was with you ; 
But as I deal not felsely with my own, 
So would I wish the heart of her I love, 
To be hotli true and brave ; nor self-beguiled, 
Nor putting on disguises for my sake. 
As though I faltered. I have anxious houca( 
As who in like extremities has not 1 
But 1 have something stable here within, 
Which hears their weight. 
In the last scenes ; 

She will be better soon, my lord. 



'T is better for her to be thus bereft. 
Onfl other kiss on that bewitching brew, 
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Pale hemisphere ol charmB. Unhappy girl 1 

The curse of beaatj was upon Ihy birth, 

Nor lovo bestowed a, blessing. Fare thee well I 

How clear his voice sounds at the very last. 

The rumor rau that I was hurt to death, 

And then they staggered. Lo ! we're flying all 1 

Mount, mount, old man ; at least let one be saved 1 

Roosdyk 1 Tauclaire ! the gallant and tlie Mnd '. 

Who shall inscribe yoar merits on your tombs! 

May mine tell nothing to tlie world but this ; 

That never did that prince or leader live, 

Who had more loyal or more loving friends 1 

Let it be written that iideUty 

Could go no farther. Mount, old friend, and fly '. 



With you, my lord, not elsa. A feajvstruek throng, 
Comes rushing liom Mount Dorre. Sir, cross the bridge. 

The bridge ! my soul abhors— but cross it thou ; 
And take this token to roy love, Van Ryk ; 
Fly, for my sake in hers, and take her hence ! 
It is my last command. See her conveyed 
To Ghent by Olsen, or what safer road 
Thy prudencB shall dcsery. This do. Van Ryk, 
Lo ! now they pour upon us like a flood ! — 
Thou that didst never disobey me yet— 
This last good oflice render me. Begone ! 
Fly whilst the way is free. 

What commanding sweetness in (he utterance of the name, 
Van Ryfc, and what a weight of tragedy In the broken sentence 
wLich spealts of the fatal bridge. These are the things that act- 
ors rarely give us, the very passages to which it would be their 
vocation to do justice ; saying out those tones we divine from the 
order of the words. 

Yet Talma's Fas encore set itself to music in the mind of the 
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hearer ; and Zara, you weep, was so spoken as to melt the whole 
French nation into that one i:ioment. 
Elena's sob of anguish : 

Arouse yourself sweel laily : fly with me, 
I pray you hear; it wag his last commanii 
That I should Iske you honce to Ghent by Oleen. 

No, lady, no, 
You ehall not tieeJ ; horsea ore close at hand. 
Let me hut late you hence. I pray you come. 

Take him then too. 



In hot pursuit ; we cannot take the body. 

The body ! Oh ! 
In this place Miss Komble alone would have had force of pas- 
sion to represent her, who 

Flung that long funereal note 
Into the upper sky 1 

Though her acting was not refined enough hy intellect and cul- 
ture for the more delicate liQeaments of the character. She also 
would have given ila expression to the unintelligent, broken. hearted, 
I cannot go on foot. 
The body— yea, that temple could be so deserted by its god, 
that men could call it so ! That form so instinct with rich gifts, 
that baseness aad sloth seemed mere names in its atmosphere, 
could lie on the earth as unable to vindicate its rights, as any 
other clod. The exclamation of Elena, heller bespoke the trag. 
edyof this fact, than any eulogiura of a common observer, though 
that of Burgundy is fitly worded. 
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Dire rebel though ho was, 

Vet with ft noble nature and great jrifts 

Wsa he endowed: courage, disctelion, nit. 

An equal temper and an ample soul, 

Eock-bound nnd fortified ag^nat asaaulls 

Of trauMtory passion, but below 

Bmit on a surging subterraneous iire, 

That stirred and lifted him to high attempts, 

So prompt and capable, and yet bo calm; 

He nothing lacked in sovereignty but the right, 

Nothing in soldiership except good fortanp. 
That was tlie grandeur of the character, that its calmness had 
nothing to do with slowness of blood, but was " built on a surging 
subterranean fire " 

Its magnanimiiv IS shown with a fine simplicity. To blame 
one's self is easy, to condemn one's own changes and declensions 
of character and life painful, but inevitable to a deep mind. But 
lo bear well the blame of a les-er nature, unequal to seeing what 
the fault grows from, is not easy ; to take blame as Van Arte- 
velde does, so quietly, indifferent from whence truth comes, so it 
be truth, is a trait seen in the greatest only. 

Too anxious, Artevelde, 
And too impatient are you grown of late ; 
You used to be so calm and even-minded, 
That nothing ruffled you. 

I stand reproved ; 
T is time and circumstance that tries us all ; 
And they that temperately take thar start, 
And keep their souls indifferently sedaie. 
Through much of good and evil at the last, 
May find the weakiiees of their hattrta thus tried. 
My cause appears more precious tiian it did 
In its triumphant days. 

Ihave ventured to be the more lavish of extracts that, although 
12 
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the publication of Pliilip Van Artevelde at once placed Mr Taylor 
th 1 IfElhpt hgh dfglyh 

m b I CO po til hrst Id h tl 



1 h d th d m t p m Ed tl F 1 1 

1 th h 1 bl t fth mm d g 

I t hi flpd so Ilwl^sfrt tm 

his subject. There is no great and noblo figure tl e foreground 
on which to concentrate the interest, from which to d str bute tl e 
lights. Neither is the spirit of an era seized \ tl t! e sa e 
power. The figures are modem English under Sa\u i an es 
and affect us like a Boston face, tricked out in the appu -te ances 
of Goethe's Faust. Such a character ai Dunstan s louldbcs b 
ordinated in a drama ; h f 11 1 

mere feelings it revolt Tl f h [ 1 Id 

attract the feelings, a 1 1 11 b 1 d 1 d 

stand, not to excuse it 1 f 

There are, howeve fi 1 p f fi I d 

expressed with the sao ed f ^ I y h 

Philip Van Artevelde. 

Athelwold, another f ! a^, d d f 1 

takes up some of the h f y 1 W 1 

out poetic depth, orbllsef ybo y 

beauties from the frc 1 d f 1 f 1 h 

Athelwold is the best h d h 1 f is 

in his obstinate rejeeti f Llf 1 h Ij p Id 

no way cancel the wr f 1 d h f h 

This is worked up wit! 1 m h h j h 

plea, but love, shocked y Id p h rt f 



Here deep fcclnig rises to poetry. 
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DuQstan and Edgar are well drawn slJefelies, but show not the 
subtle touches of a life-like treatment. 

This, we should think, as well as the Patrician's Daughter, 
might be a good acting play. 

We come now to the work which affords the most interesting 
theme for this notice, from its novelty, its merits, and its subject, 
which is taken from that portion of English history with which 
we are most closely bound, tlie time preceding the Common- 
wealth. 

Its author, Mr. Sterling, has many admirers among us, drawn 
to him by his productions, both in prose and verse, which for a 
time enriched the pages of Blackwood. Some of these have been 
collected into a small volume, which has been republished in this 
country. 

These smaller pieces are of very unequal merit ; but the best 
among them are distinguished by vigor of conception and touch, 
by manliness and modesty of feeliag, by a depth of experience, 
rare in these days of babbling criticism and speculation. His 
verse does not flow or soar with the highest lyrical inspiration, 
neither does he enrich us by a large stnck of original images, but 
for grasp and picturesque presentation of bis subject, for frequent 
bold and forceful passages, and the constantly fresh breath of char, 
acter, we know few that could be named with him. The Sexton's 
Daughter is the longest and best known, but not the best of the 
minor poems. It has, however, in a high degree, the merits we 
have mentioned. The yew tree makes a fine centre to tho whole 
picture. Tiie tale is told in too many words, the homely verse 
becomes garrulous, but the strong, pure feeling of natural rela- 
tions endears them all. 

His .\pbrodite is fitly painted, and we should have dreamed it 
so from all his verse. 

The high immortal queen from hecven, 
The calm Olympian faco; 
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Eyes pure from human tear or smilo, 

Yet ruling sll on earth, 
And Umbs whose garb of golden air 
Was Dawn's pruncral birth. 

With tones Jifce music of a lyre, 

CoiilinuouB, piercing, low, 
The sovran lips began (o speaJi, 

Spoke on in liquid flow, 
It seemed the distant ocean's voice, 

Brought near and shaped to apeecb, 
Rut breathing with a sense beyond 

What words of man may reach. 

Wcai chilli ! Not I the puny power 

Thy wish would have me be, 
A roseleaf floating with the wind 

If such thou nood'st, go range the (ielJs, 
And hunt the ^Ided fly. 
And when it mounts above thy head, 
Then lay thee down and die. 

The spalls which rule in earth and stars, 

Each mightiest thonght that lives, 
Are stronger than the kies a child 

In sudden fcncy gives. 
They cannot change, or lail, or fade. 

Nor deign o'er aught to sway, 
Too weak to suffer and to strive. 

And tired while still 't is day. 

And thou with better wisdom learn 

The ancient lore to scan, 
Which tells thsi. first in Ocean's breast 

Thy rule o'er all began ; 
And know that not in breathless noon 

Upon the glassy main. 
The power was born that taught the world 

To hsjl her endless reign. 
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Tha winds were loud, ihe waves were higli, 

In drear eclipse the sun 
Was crouched within the caves of heaven, 

And light had Bcnrco begun ; 
The Earth's green front lay drowned below, 

And Death and Chaos fought 
O'er til the tumult vast of tbinns 

Nt.1 yet to severance brought. 
'T was then that apoke Iha fateful voice. 

And 'mid the huge uprDar, 
Above the dark 1 sprang lo life, 

A good unhoped before. 
My tresses waved along the sky, 

And stars leapt out around, 
AdcI eajth beneath my fcot arose. 

And hid the pale profound. 
A lamp amid the night, a feast 

That ends the strife of war. 
To wearied mariners a port, 

To fainting limbs a car, 
To eiilad men the Mendly roof; 

To mourning hearts the lay, 
To him who long has roamed by night 

The sudden dawn of day. 
All ihese are mine, and mine Ihe bliss 

That visits breasts in woe. 
And fills with wine the cup that once 

With tears was made to flow. 
Nor question thou the help that comes 

From Aphrodite's hand ; 
For madness dogs the bard who doubts 

Wbato'cr the gods coromand. 
Alfred the Harper has the same strong picture and nobk beat 
ol' wing. One lioe we have heard so repeated by a 'voice, that 
could give it its full meaning, that we should be very grateful lo 
the poet for that alone. 

Stili lives the song though Regirnr dies. 
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Dffidttlus we must quote. 

DiEDALUS. 

WaH foi Dtedalus all lliat is fajrest ! 

All that is tuneful in air or wave J 
Shapes, whosB beauty is truest and rarest, 

Ilamit with jour lamps and spells his gr!"* 

Statues, bend jour heads in sorrow. 

Ye that glanco 'mlii ruins oU, 
That know not a past, nor expect a morrow, 

On many a moonlight Grecian wold 1 



By sculptured cavo and speaking rh 
Thee, Dffldalus, oil tha Nymphs ] 

The leaves with a sound of w 
Murmur (hy name, and wither 



ev quirer, 



Yet arc thy visions in soul the grandest 

Of all that crowd on the fear-dunmed eyo, 
Though, Da;dalus, thou no more commnncleal 
Now stars to (hat ever-widening sky. 
5. 
Ever thy phajitoms arise before us, 

Our loftier brotliers, but one in blood ; 
By bed and table they lord it o'er ua, 
With looks of beauty and words of Good, 
6. 
Calmly they show us mankind victorious 
O'er all that's ^mless, blmd, and base; 
Their presence has made our nature glorious, 
Unveiling our night's illumined face. 
7. 
Thy toil has won them a godlike quiet. 

Thou hasi wrought thdr path to a lovely epheti 
Their eyes to peace rebuko our riot, 
And shape us a Lome of refuge here. 
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Far Dsdal us breathed In them his spirit ; 

In them their sire his beauty saes ; 
We too, a younger hrooil, inherit 

The gifts and blessing bestowed on these. 

But ah I thdr wise and graceful seeming 

Recalls the more that the sage is gone ; 
Weeping we wake from dec^tful dreaming, 

And find our voiceless chamber lane, 
]0. 
D»daJus, tlioa from the twilight flecst, 

Which thou ■with visions hast made so bright ; 
And when no more those shapes thou soest, 

Wanting thine eye they lose their light. 

E'en in the noblest of Man's treasons. 

Those fresh worlds round this old of ours, 
When the seer is gone, the orphaned nations 
See but the tombs of perished powers. 
12, 
Wail for Dffidalus, Earth and Ocean ! 

Stars and Sun, lament for him \ 
Ages, qnske in strange commotion I 
All ye realms of life he dim 1 
13. 
Wail for Dsdalus, awful voices. 

Prom earth's deep centre Mankind appall ! 
Seldom ye sound, and then Death rejoices, 
For he knows tliat then the mightiest fall, 
SO Ihe following, whose measure seems borrovvGil i\ 
s worthy of its source. We insert a part it. 
THE WOODED MOUNTAINS, 
Woodland mountains in yout leafy walks. 
Shadows of the Past and Future blendj 
'Mid youi verdant windings flits or stalks 
Many a loved and disembodied friend. 
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Wilh your oaks acci pine-trefs, ancient brood, 

Spirits rise above the wizard soil, 
And with these I rove amid the wooil ; 

Man may dream on earth no less than toil. 

Shapes that seem my Iiindred meet the ken ; 

Gods and heroes glimmer through the shade ; 
Ages long gone by from haunts of men 

Meet me here in rocky dell and glade. 
There the Muses, touched with gleams of light, 

Warble yet from yonder hill of trees, 
And upon the huge and miet-clad height 

Fancy sage a clear Olympus sees. 
'Mid yon utmost peaks the elder powers 

Still unshaken hold their filed abode, 
Fates primeval throned in airy towers, 

That with morning sunshine never glowed. 
Deep below, amid a hell of rotlis. 

Lies lie Cyclops, and the Dragon coils. 
Heaving with the torrent's weary shocks. 

That round the untrodden region boils. 

But more near to where our thought may climb, 

In a mossy, leaf-clad, Druid ring, 
Three gray shapes, prophetic Lords of Time, 

Homer, Dante, Shakspeare, sit and sing 
Each in his turn his descant frames alond. 

Mingling new and old in ceaseless birlh, 
While the Destinies hear amid their cloud, 

And accordant mould the llux of earth. 
Oh! ye trees that wave and glisten round, 

Oh ! ye waters gurgling down the dell. 
Pulses throb in every sight and sound, 

Living Nature's more than magic spell. 
Soon amid the vista still and dim. 

Knights, whom youth's high heart forgetleth not, 
Each with acars and shadowy helmet grim, 

Amadis, Orlando, Launcclot. 
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SWm they pasB along the twilight green, 
WLile within the tangled wood'3 recess 

Same lorn damsel sits, lamenting Xerai, 
With a voice of tunefQl ai 



Clad in purple weed, with pearly crown, 

And with golden hairs that waving play, 
PnireBt carllilj sight for King and Clown, 

Oriana or Angelica. 
Bnt in sadder nooks of Jccpcr shade, 

Forms more subtle lurk from human cje, 
Each cold Nymph, the rock or fountain's maid, 

Crowned with leaves that sunbeams never dry. 
And while on and on I wander, sUll 

Passed the plashing strcajalet's glance and foam, 
Hearing ofl the wild-bird pipe at wil!, 

Still new openings tare me slill to roam. 
In this hollow smooth by May-tree walled, 

White and breathing now with fragrant flower, 
La! the iaiiy tribes to revel called. 

Start in view as fades the evening hour. 
Decked in rainbow roof of goBsamer, 

And with many a sparkhng jewel briglit, 
Kose-leaf feces, dew-drop eyes are there. 

Each with gesture fine of gentle sprite. 
Gay they woo, and dance, and feast, and sing, 

ElSn chants and laughter fill the dell. 
As if every leaf around should ring 

With its own aerial emerald bell. 
But tor man 'tis ever sad to see 

Joys like Me that he must not partake, 
'Mid a separate world, a people's glee. 

In whose hearts his heart no joy could wake. 
Fare ye well, ye tiny race of elves ; 

May the moonbeam ne'er behold your tomb; 
Ye aco happiest childhood's other selves, 

Bright to yuu be always evening's gtoom. 
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And thou, mounfEdn-realm of anciont wood, 

Where mj feet and thoughla have sltaycd bo long. 
Now thy old gigantic brotherhood 

With a ghostUer Taetness round me thronj;. 
Mound, and cliff, and crag, that nono may scale 

With your serried trunks and wrcsthng bouglia, 
Like one hving presence ye prevail, 

And o'erhEing me with Tilanian brows. 
In yoor Being's mighty depth of Power, 

Mine is tost and melted all away. 
In yoor forms involved 1 seem lo lower. 

And wilh you am spread in twilight grey. 
In this knotted stem whereon 1 lean, 

And the dome above of coantless leaves, 
Twists and swells, and frowns a Ufe unseen, 

That my lite with it resistless weaves. 
Yet, O nature, less is all of thine 

Than thy hortowings from our human breast; 
Thou, O God, hast made lliy child divine. 

And for him this world thou hailomest. 

The Rose and the Gauntlet we much admire as a ballad, anJ 
Ihe fale is told in feivesf words, and by a single picture ; but we 
have not loom for it heie 1q Lady Jane Grey, though ihia 
a^ain la too gaiiuloui, the picture of the princess at the begin- 
ning IS fine, as she sits in the antique casement of the rich old 

The lights through the painted glass 

Pall with fondest brightness o'er the form 

Of her who sits, the chamber's lovely dame, 
And her pale forehead in tlie light looks warm. 

And all these colors round her whileness flame. 
Young is she, scarcely passed from childhood's years, 

With grave, soft face, where thoughts and -milos may play. 
And tlnalarmcd by guilty aims or fears, 

Serene as meadow flowers may meet Ihe da;'. 
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No guilty pang she knows, though many a dread 
Hangs threatening o'er her in the conscious air, 

And 'mid the beams from that bright casement shut, 
A twinkling crown foreahowB a near despair. 

The quaint conciseness of this last line pleases me, 
He always speaks in marble words of Greece. But I must 
make no more quotations. 

Some part of his poem on Sha'nspeare is no unfit prelude to a 
few remarks on his own late work. With such a sense of great- 
ness none could wholly fail. 

With meaning won from him for ever glows 

Each MT that England feels, and star it knows ; 

And gleams Crom spheres he first conjoined to earth 

Are blent with rays of each new morning's birth, 

Amid the sights and tales of common tilings, 

Leaf; flower, and bird, and wars, and deaths of kings, 

Of shore, and sea, and nature's daily round 

Of life that tills, and tombs that load the ground, 

His vidons mingle, swell, command, pass by. 

And haunt with IWmg presence heart and eye, 

And tunes from him, by other bosoms caught, 

Awaken flush and stir of mounting thought. 

And the long sigh, and deep, impassioned thrill, 

Rouse custom's trance, and spur the faltering wilL 

Above 1h« ^odly land, more his than ours, 

He sits supreme enthroned in skyey towers. 

And sees the heroic blood of his creation 

Teach lai^er life la his ennobled nation. 

O I shaping brain ! 1 flashing fancy's hues I 

O \ Iwundiess heart kept fresh by pity's dews ! 

O t wit humane and blytbe 1 O I sense sublime 

Foe each dim oracle of mantled Time i 

Transeendant form of man ! in whom we read. 

Mankind's whole tale of Impulse, Thought, and Deed. 
Such is his ideal of the great dramatic poet. It would not be 
feir lo measure him, or any man, by his own ideal ; that affords a 
standard of spiritual and intellectual progress, with which the ex- 
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eoutive powers may not correspond. A clear eye may bo asso- 
ciated with a feeble hand, or the reveree. The mode of measure- 
ment proposed by the great thinker of our time is not inapplicable. 
First, show me what aim a man proposes to himself; next, with 
what degree of earnestness he strives to attain it. In both regards 
we can look at Mr. Sterling's work with pleasure and admiration. 
He exhibits to us a great crisis, with noble figures to represent its 
moving springs. His work is not merely the plea for a principle, 
or the exposition of a thought, but an exhibition of both at work 
in life. He opens the mstiument and lets us see the machinery 
without stoppmg the music The progress of interest in the piece 
is imperative, tho prmcipal chaiacter well brought out, the style 
clear and energetic, the tone thrcughout is of a manly dignity, 
worthy great times Yet its merit is of a dramatic sketch, rather 
than a drama. The forms want the roundness, the fulness of life, 
the thousand charms of spontaneous expression. In this last partic- 
ular Sterling is as far inferior to Taylor, as Taylor to Shakspeare. 
His characters, like Miss Baillie's or Talfourd's, narrate rather 
than express their life. Not elaborately, not pedantically, but yet 
the effect is that, while they speak we look on them as past, and 
Sterling's view of them interests us more than themselves. In 
his view of relations again we must note his inferiority to Taylor, 
who in this respect is the only contemporary dramatist h m 

look w h p y T yl Uy 

1 b p II p 1 d - 
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around him ; it is echoed from their lips, not from their lives. 
Lady Carlisle is the only personage, except Strafford, that is 
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Lrought out int 1 1 f Evcvard is only an accessory, and 

the king, quee a d pa 1 a entary leaders, drawn with a few 
strokes to give tl e n tl e ! storical position. Scarcely more can 
be said of Holl s so e n I v dual action is assigned him, but not 
so as to individualize his chaiacter. The idea of the relation at 
this ominous period between Stratford and Lady Carlisle is noble. 
In these stern times he has put behind him the flowers of tender- 
ness, and the toys of passion. 

Lady, believe me, that I loved you traly, 
S^ll think of you with wonder and delight, 
. Own you tJie liveUeet, nablest heart of woman 
This age, or any, knows ; but for lore ditties 
And amorous toys, and kisses ocean-deep, 
SUatford and (his old Earth are all loo sad. 

But when the liidy had a sou! lo understand the declaration, 
and show herself worthy of his friendship, there is a hardness in 
his action towards her, a want of soilness and grace, how differenl 
from Van Artevelde's : 

My Adrians, victim that thou att. 

The nice point indeed, of giving the heu mnh f imnes lud 
an even stern self-sufficiency, without robbing him of the beauty 
of gentle lovo, was touched with rare success in V in Arte\elde 
Common men may not be able to show firmneas aid persi^,tpnl,) 
ivithout a certain hardness and glassiness of expression , but we 
expect of the hero, that he should combine the sofinp^ viith the 
constancy of Hector. 

This failure is the greater here, that we need a pi vile tie to 
Strafford to give his fall the deepest tragic interest 

Lady Carlisle is painted with some skill and spi it The lun c 

^ivcn her by St. John of " the handsome v xen and the v. illm^ 

ness shown by her little page to die, rather than see hei aftir fail 

itig to deliver her letter, joined with hei oivn appearance, mark 

13 
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her very well. The following is a prose sketch of her as seen in 

SiH Toby Matthew's Portk.mt op Lucy Percy, Counitgs op Catilfsle. 
"Slieis of too bigh aminJaml dignity, not only to Ecck, but dmost to wisU 
the friendship of any crealure : they, whom she is pleased to choose, are suoh 
as are of the most eminent condition, both tor power and employment ; not 
vrith any design towards her own particular, fither of advantage or eurioEity, 
bat her nature values fortunate persona as virtuous. She prefers the conrersa- 
lion of men to that of women ; not but she can talk on the fashions with her 
female friends, but she is loo soon sensible that she can set them as she wills ; 
that pre-eminence shortens all equality. She converses with those who are 
most dislinguishod for their conversational powers. 

" Of love freely will she discourse, listen to all its &u1t9, and mark all its 
power. She cannot herself love jn earnest, hut she will play with love, and will 
take a deep interest for persons of condition and celebrity."— See I^e of Pym; 
in liOrdn^r Cahind^ CydopiEdui, Vol. xci., p- 213. 

The noblest Irait, given her in the play, is the justice she is 
able to do Charles, after his treachery iias consigned Sirafford to 
the Tower, 

AnJ he betrayed you. 

He! it cannot be. 
There's not a minion in his court so vile, 
Holland nor Jermyn, would deceive a trust 
Lite that I placed in him, nor would belie 
So seeming heart felt words as those he spake. 

He's not entirely vile, and yet he did it. 

Tills, seen in unison with her outpouring of contempt upon the 
king when present, makes out a character. As a whole, thai 
given her by the poet is not only nobler than the one assigned her 
in history, but opposed to il in a vital point. 

The play closes after Strafford has set forlh for the scaffold 
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VFith the ejaculatioQ from her left in the Tower, wlicro she has 
waited on his last moments, 

"Alone, henceforth forever!" 

While histoiy makes her transfer her attachment to Pym, who 
must have been, in her eyes, Strafford's murderer, on the score 
of her love of intellectual power, in which all other considerations 
were merged. This is a character so odious, and in a woman, so 
unnatural, that we are tempted rather to suppose it was hatred of 
the king for his base and treacherous cooduct towards Strafford, 
that induced her to betray to Pym the counsels of the court, as 
the best means of revenge. Sueh a version of her motives would 
not be inconsistent with the character assigned her in the play. 
It would be making her the agent to execute her own eurse, so 
eloquently spoken after she finds the king willing to save himself 
by the sacrifice of Strafford's life. 

The woduiq'b mad ; her passion braves the skies ! 



I brave them not ; I but invoke thdr justice 
To yarn hot eurses on a tyrant's heaJ ; 
Henceforth I act myself apart for mischief, 
To find and prompt men capable of bate, 
Until some dagger, steeled in Strafford's blood. 
Knocks at the heart of Slrsfford's murderer. 

His murdej'er I O God ! — no, no, — not that ! 



And here I uall on all the powers above us 
To aiJ the deep damnation of my curse. 
And make tht^ treason to the noblest man, 
That moves alive within our English seas, 
Fatal to him and all hia race, whose baaenesE 
Destroys a worth it ne'er could understand. 
Slara in your glory, vital air and sun. 
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And tliou, dark earth, oqv cradle, nurse, and grant, 

And more than alt, free truth and penal jUBtice, 

Conspire with all your dreadful influence 

Against his blood, whoac crime je now behold I 

Make him a bjeword, and a name of woe, 

A conquered warrior, and & throneleSB outcast, 

To leach all tings the law of evil power, 

Till by an end more tVlendless and abhorred 

Than his great victim's, and with heaiiier pain, 

Let him slink off to n detested gmve 1 

And now I give your majesty leave to go, 

And may you cariy from mj house away, 

That £xed incurable ulcer of the heart, 

Which 1 have helped your thoughts to fasten thcrc^ 

If these burning words had as much power to kindle her own 
heart, as they must that of the hearer, we only realize our antici- 
pations, when we find her sending to the five members the news 
of the intention of Charles to arrest them, thus placing him in a 
position equally ridiculous and miserable, having incurred all the 
odium of this violent transaction to no purpose. That might well 
be a proud moment of gratified vengeance to her, when he stood 
araid the sullen and outraged parliament, baflled like a schoolboy, 
loathed as a thietj exclaiming, " The birds are flown," and all 
owing to " the advices of the honorahle I.ady Carlisle." 

The play opens with StraiTord's return to London. He is made 
to return in rather a different temper from what he really did, not 
only trusting the king, but in his own greatness fearless of the 
popular hatred. The opening scenes are very good, compact, 
well wrought, and showing at the very beginning the probable 
fortunes of the scene, by making the characters the agents of 
their own destinies. A weight of tragedy is laid upon the heart, 
and at the same time we are inspired with deep interest as to how 
it shall be acted out. 

Strafibrd appears before us as he does in history, a grand and 
melancholy figure, whoso dignity lay in his energy of will, and 
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large scope of action, not in his perception of principles, or virtue 
in carrying them out. For his faith in the need of absolute sway 
to control the herd, does not merit the name of a principle. 

In. lay thought, the promise of success 
Grows to the self-same stature as the need, 
Which is giganlie. There's a king to guide, 
Thieo roalms to save, a nation to control, 
And by subdubg lo make blest beyond 
Their sottish dreams of lawless Uberty. 
This to fulfil StraHbrd has pledged his soul 
In the unfaltering bands of destiny. 
Nor can we fail to believe, that the man of the world might 
Bincerely take this view of his oppoaents. 

No wonder Ihey whose life is all decep^on, 
A piety that, like a sheep-skin drum, 
Is loud because 'lis hollow, — thus can move 
Belief in others by Iheir swollen pretences. 
Why, man, it is their trade ; tlley do not stick 
To cozen themselves, and will they slop at you 1 

The court and council scenes are good. The materials are 
taken from hisbary, with Shakspearean adherence to the record, 
but they are uttered in masculine cadences, sinewy English, wor- 
thy this great era in the life of England. 

The king and queen and sycophants of the court are too care- 
essly drawn. Such unmitigated baseness and folly, are unbear- 
able in poetry. The master invests his worst characters with 
redeeming traits, or at least, touches them with a human interest, 
that prevents their being objects of disgust rather than contempt 
or aversion. This is the poetic gift, to penetrate to the truth be- 
low the fact. We need to hear the excuses men make to them, 
selves for their worthlessness. 

The council of the parliamentary leaders is far better. Here 
the author speaks his natural language from the lips of grave en- 
thusiastic men. Pym's advice to his daughter is finely worded 
13* 
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id contains truths, which, although they have been so oileii ex- 
not like to find so large reception, as to dispense with 
mifold i: 



The Lord has power 
To guavd his own : pray, Marj, pray to Him, 
Nor fear what man can do. A ru[o there is 
Abme all circumEtancc, a current deep 
Beneath all fluctuatiojiB. This who knowa, 
Though Eeeniing weakest, firmly as the ean 
Walks in blind paths where earthly Etrangest tall, 
Beasoii is God'a own voice to man, ordains 
AJl holy daties, and all truth inspires : 
And he who ^Is, errs not by trusting il, 
But deafening to the sound h'la ear, from dread 
Of the stem roar it spsaka with. O, my child, 
Pray still for guidance, and Ite sure 'twill come. 
Ijft up your heart upon the knees of Gfod ; 
Losing yourself, your smallnesB, and your darknfss, 
In his great light, who fills and moves fhe world. 
Who hath aloue the quiet of perfect motions- 
Sole quiet, not mere death. 

The Speech of Vane is nohly rendered. 

The conversations of the populace are tolerably well done. 
Only the greatest succeed in these ; nohody except Goethe in 
modern times. Here they give, not the character of the people, 
but the spirit of the time, playing in relation to the main action 
the part of cliorus. 



I was close by the coach, and w 
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Upon the door, I called out, Down with StralTord ! 
And then just so he fixed his eyes on mine, 
Anil something seemed to choke me in Ihe throst; 
la truth, I think it must have been the devil I 



I saw him as he slept out of the House, 
And then his face was dark, but very quiet ; 
It seemed like looking down tne dusky inoutli 
Of a great cannon. 

Everard says with expressive bitterness as lliey sliout " Down 
with Strafford," 

I've heard this noise so offen, that it acems 
As natural as the howling of the wind. 



For forty ycsjs I've studied books and men, 

But ne'er till these last days have known a jot 

Of the true secret madness in mankind. 

This morn the whispers leapt frooi each to each, 

Like n pelarS alight, which every man 

Feared might explode in his own hands, and therefore 

Would haste to pass it onward t^ his fKend. 

KveQ in our piping tiraes of peace, nullifieatioo and the Rhode 
Island difficulties have given us specicnens of the process of fer- 
mentation, the more than Virgilian growth of Rumor. 

The description of the fanatic preacher by Everard is very 
good. The poor secretary, not placed in the prominent rank to 
suffer, yet feeliiig all that passes, througb his master, finds vent to 
his grief, not in mourning, but a strong causticity r 

The sad ianatic preacher, 
In whom one saw, by glanang througi, the eyes. 
The last grey curdling dregs of human joy, 
Dropped s-idJen sparks that kindled where they fell, 

Strafford draws the line between his own religion and that of 
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ihe puritans, as it seemed to him, with noble phrase in his last ad- 
Say it has ever been his father's mind, 

That peifcKt Teason, justice, government, 

Are the ctiief attributes of Him who made, 

And nho sustdns ^le world, in whose full being, 

Wisdom and power ore one ; and I, his creature, 

Would fain have gained authority and rale, 

To make the imagined order in mj soul 

Supreme o'er all, the proper good of man. 

But Him la love who shaped us, and whose breast 

Is the one home of all things, with a passion 

Electing Hun amid all other beings, 

Ab if he were beside them, not thcdr all. 

This is the snug and dozing deliration 

Of men, who filch from woman what is worst, 

And cannot see the good. Of such beware. 

This is the nobler tone of Strafford's spirit.* That move iiab- 
itual to him is heard in his presumptuous joy before entering the 
parliament, into which he went as a conqueror, and came out a 
prisoner. His confidence is not noble to us, it is not that of Bru- 
tus or Van Arteveide, tifho, knowing what is prescribed by the 
law of right within the breast, can take no other course but that, 
whatever the consequences ; neither like the faith of Julius Cm- 
sar or Wallenstein in their star, whiuh, though less pare, is not 
without religion ; but it is the presumption of a strong character 

* His late biographer says well Inrf^ard to the magnanimity of his later days, 
of so much nobler a tone than his general character wocdd lead us to expect, 
" II is a mean as well as a hasty judgment, whidi would attribute this to any 
unvioithy comprouuse with his real aature. It is probably a juster and more 
profound view of U, to say that, into a few of the later weeks of his life, new 
knowledge had penetrated from the midst of the breaking of his fortunes. It 
was well and beautirully said by a then living poet, 

' The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed. 
Lets in new light tbrongh chinks that time has made.' " 

Forsler'e Life ofStr(^ord, Lminet's CaMntt Ojctopaidia. 
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which, though its head towers above those of its companions when 
they are on the same level, yet has not taken a sufficiently high 
platform, to see what passes around or above it. Strafford's 
strength cannot redeem his infatuation, while he struggles ; van- 
quished, not overwhelnaed, he is a majestic figure, whose features* 
are well marked in various passages. 

Compared with him, whom I for eighieitn years 

Have acen tamilier as my frienil, all men 

Seem but as chance-born flieg, and only be 

Great Nature's choaen and all-giflcd son. 

■j-Van Artevelde also hears testimony to the belief of [!ie author, 
that familiarity breeds no contempt, but the reverse in the service 
of genuine nobility. A familiarity of eighteen years will not 
make any but a stage hero, other than a hero to hb vaJet de 
ckambre. 

King Charles says, 

To i.ass the bill,— 
Under Ms eye, with that fiied quiet look 
Of imperturbable and ihoughtTul greatness, 
1 cannot do it. 
Straiford himself says, on the final certainty of the king's de- 
sertion, 

Dear Everard, peace! for there is nothing hero 
I have not weighed before, anil maile my own. 

* " A poet, who was present, exclaimed, 
On thy brow 
Sate terror mixed with wisdom, and at oncv 
Saturn and Hcnnes in thy countenance," 

Life of Sti-qford, -p. 338. 
Certainly there conld not be a more pointed and pregnant account given of 
the man than is suggested by this last line. 
t That with familiarity respect 

Doth slacken, is a word of common use; 
I never found it so. 

PhUip Van AHa^m, ScI Part, p. 'J9. 
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And this, no doubt, was true, in a sense. Historians, finding 
tliat Strafford expressed surprise, and even indignation, that tlio 
king had compiled with Strafford's own letter releasing him from 
all obligation to save his life, have inlimated that the letter was 
written out of policy. But this is a superficial view ; it produces 
very different results from giving up all to another to see him take 
it ; and, though Strafford must have known Charles's weakness 
too well to expect any thing good from him, yet the consummation 
must have produced fresh emotion, for a strong character cannot 
be prepared for the conduct of a weak one ; there is always in 
dishonour somewhat unexpected and incredible to one incapable 
of it. 

The speeches in parliament are well translated from the page 
of history. The poet, we think, has improved upon it in Straf- 
ford's mention of his children ; it has not the theatrical lone of 
the common narrative, and is, probably, nearer truth, as it is more 
consistent with the rest of his deportment. 

He has made good use of the fine anecdote of the effect pro- 
duced on Pym by meeting Strafford's eye at the close of one of 



The King is King, but 113 he props the Slate, 
The State a. legal and compacted bond, 
Tying ub all in sweet fmlerDity, 
And that loosed off by fraudful creeping hand, 
Or cut and torn by lawless violence, 
There is no King because the St^e is gone; 
And in the cannibal chaos that remains 
Each man is eovereign of himself alone. 
Shall then a drunken regiddal blow 
Be paid by fbribit of the driveller's head, 
And he go free, who, slaying Law itself 
Murders all royalty and all subjection % 
Ha who, with all the radiant nttributes 
That most, save goodnosa, can adorn a man, 
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Would turn hia kind to planlesg brutiahness. 
Hie knavor; soars, indeed, and strikes the stars, 
Tet is worse knavery than the meanest ielou'a, 

{Str^ffordjixes his eyes on Pym, who hesitates.) 
Oh ! no, my Lords, Oh ! no, 
(_Aside fo Hampden.) His eye confounds me; he* was once niy 

friend. 
{Aland.) Oh '. no, my Lords, the very self-same rule, &c. 

The eloquence of this period could not be improved upon ; but 
it is much to select from and use its ebullitions with the fine effect 
we admire in this play. Whatever view be taken of Strafford, 
whether as condemnatorj ao the majority of writers popular among 
us, the descpudants of the puritans, would promote, or that more 
lenient aud di acuminating, brought out in this play, for which 
abundant grounds may be discovered by those who will seek, we 
cannot view him at this period but with the interest of tragedy as 
of one suffering unjustly. For however noble the eloquence of 
the parliamentary leaders in appealing to a law above ike law, to 
an eternal justice in the breast, which afforded sufficient sanotioo 
to the desired measure, it cannot but be seen, at this distance of 
time, that tbi? reigned not purely in their own breasts, that his 
doom, though sought by them from patriotic, not interested, mo- 
lives, was, in itself, a measure of expediency. He was Ike vic- 
tim, because the most dreaded foe, because they could not go on 
with confidence, while the only man lived, who could and would 
sustain Charles in his absurd and wicked policy. Thus, though 

'Through the whole of the speech Stratford is Jescrihcd to have been closely 
and earnestly watching Pym, when the latter suddenly turning, met the fixed 
and faded eyes and haggard featares of his early associate, and a rush of feel- 
ings from other days, 80 fearfully conliastiog the youth and friendship of tha 
past with the love-poisoned hate of the present, and the mortal agony impend- 
ing in the future, tor a moment deprived (he patriot of self-possession. " His 
oapers he looked on," says Baillie, " but they could not help hiin, so ho behoov- 
ed to pass them." For a moment only; suddenly recovermg his dignity aj)4 
celf-command, he laid the court, &C. S/lf/: of Pym, Caliinel CijclopiaHa, 
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he might deserve that tlie people on whom he trampled should 
rise up to crush him, that the laws he had bixilten down should 
reiir new and higher walls to imprison him, though the shade of 
Eliot called for vengeance oa the counsellor who alone had so 
long saved the tyrant from a speedier fall, and the victims of his 
own oppressions echoed with sullen murmur to the " silver trum- 
pet" call,* yet the greater the peculiar offences of this man, the 
more need that his punishment should have been awarded in an 
absolutely pure spirit. And this it was not ; it may be respected 
as an act of just retribution, but not of pure justice. 

Men who had such a cause to maintain, as his accusers had, 
should deserve the praise awarded by Wordsworth to liim who. 

In a Elate where men are tempted EtLlI 

To evil for a guard against worsB ill, 

And what in quality or act is best 

Doth aeldom on a right foundation rest. 

Yet fixes good on good alone, and owes 

To virtue every triumph tlint he knows. 
The heart swells against Strafford as we read the details of 
his policy. Even allowing that his native temper, prejudices of 
birth, and disbelief in mankind, really inclined him to a despotic 
government, as the bad best practicable, that hia early espousal 
of the popular side was only a stratagem to terrify the court, and 
that he was thus, though a deceiver, no apostate, yet, he had 
hecD led, from whatever motives, to look on that side ; his great 
intellect was clear of sight, the front presented by better princi- 
ples in that time commanding. We feel that he was wilful in 
llie course he took, and self-aggrandizement his principal, if not 
his only motive. We share the hatred of his time, as we see 
him so triumphant in his forceful, wrongful measures. But we 
would not have had him hunted down with such a hue and cry, 

• " I will not repeat, Sirs, what jou have heard from tliat silver trurapet." 
One of the parliament spealdng of Ejidjaid. 
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that the tones of defence had really no chaace to he heard. We 
would not have had papers stolen, and by a son from a father 
■who had entrusted him with a key, to condemn him, And what 
a man was this thief, one whose high enthusiastic hope never 
paused at good, but ever rushed onward to the best. 

Who would OQlbid the market of the morlQ; 

And seek a holier than a cooiinon prize, 

And bj the unworthy lever of to-ilaj 

Ope the Btrange portals of a belter morn. 

Begin lo-day, nor end till evil sink 

In its due grave ; and if at once we maj not 

Declare tho greatness of ths work we plan, 

Be sure, at least, that ever in our eyes 

It stand complete before us, as a dome 

Of light beyond this gloom; a houae of stars, 

Encompassing theso dusky tents ; a thing 

Absolute, close to all, though seldom seen, 

Near as our hearts, and perfect as the heavens. 

Be this our aim and model, and our hands 

Sh E w k d 

He is n fi b k n mu 

lost the ey fid H 

himself " dnnn phpp M 

Pyro." Wh tia ook b f m c 

tifude can think it was ever his lo impart ? 

What monstrous measures appear the arbitrary construction 
put OB the one word in the minutes which decided the fate of 
Stratford, the freeing the lords of council from the oath of secrecy 
under whose protection he had spoken there, the conduct of the 
House towards Lord Digby, when be declared himself not satis- 
fiej that the prisoner could with justice be declared guilty of trea- 
son , the bmning his speech by the common hangman when he 
diicd print it, to make known the reasons of his course to the 
world, when pkcaidel as Stiafibrdian, held up as a mark for 
14 
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popular rago fov speaking it.* Lord Digby was not a man of 
honour, but they did cot know that, or if they did, it had nothing 
lo do with his right of private judgment. What could Stratford, 
what could Charles do more high-handed 1 If they had violated 
the privileges of parliament, the more reason parliament should 
respect their privileges, above nil the privilege of the prisoner, to 
be supposed innocent until proved guilty. The accusers, obliged 
to set aside rule, and appeal to the very foundations of equity, 
could only have sanctioned such a course by the religion and 
pure justice of their proceedings. Here the interest of the ac- 
susers made them not only demand, but insist upon, the condem- 
nation ; the cause was prejudged by the sentiment of the people, 
and the resentments of the jury, and the proceedings conducted, 
beside, with the most scandalous disregard to the sickness and 
other disadvantageous circumstances of Strafford. He was called 
on to answer " if he will come," just at the time of a most dan- 
gerous attack from his cruel distemper ; if he -will not come, the 
cause IS stiU to be pushed forward. He was denied the time and 
meins he ni-eded to collect his evidence. Tiie aid to be given 
him by counsel allei being deprived of his chief witness " by a 
master stioke of policj," was r^tricted within narrow limits. 
While he prepared his answers, in full court, for he was never 
allowed to retire, to the points of accusation, vital in their import, 
requiring the closbst examination, those present talked, laughed, 
ate, lounged about None of this disturbed his magnanimous pa- 
tience ; his conduct indeed is so noble, through the whole period, 
that he and his opponents change places in our minds ; at the 
lime, be seems the princely deer, and they the savage hounds. ■]■ 

* See Parliftmentarj History, volume ut. 

t Who can avoid a profound feeling, not only of eompossjon, but sympstiiy, 

when he reads of Strafford obliged to kneel in WestniiriBter Hidl. True, he 

would, if possible, have hiaiight others as low ; but there in a deep pathos in llio 

contrast of his then, find hie former stale, best shown by the symbol of such an 
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Well, it is oil tlie better for the tragedy, but as we read the sub. 
lime appeals of Pyra lo a higher state of being, we cannot but 
wish that all had been done in accordance with them. The art 
and zeal, with which the condemnation of Strafford was obtained, 
have had high praise as statesmanlike ; we would have wished 
for them one so high as to preclude this. 

No doubt great temporary good was effected for England by 
the death of Strafford, but the permanence of good is ever in pro- 
portion with the purity of the means used to obtain it. This act 
would have been great for Strafford, for it was altogether in ac- 
cordance with his views. He met the parliament ready to do 
battle to the death, and might would have been rigiit, had he made 
rules for the lists; but (Aey proposed a differei t mle foi their gov- 
ernment, and by that we must judge them Admit the story of 
Vane's pilfering the papers not to be tiue, that the minutes were 
obtained some other way. This measure, on the supposition of 
its existence, is defended by those who defend the rest 

Strafford would certainly hive come oft with imprisonment and 
degradation from office, had the parliament deemed it safe to leave 
him alive. When we consider this, when we remember the threat 
of Pym, at the time of his deserting the popular party, " You have 
left us, but I will never leave you while your head is on your 
shoulders," we see not, setting aside the great results of the act, 
and looking at it by its merits alone, that it differs from the ad- 
ministration of Lynch law in some regions of our own country. 

act. Just so we read of Bonajarle's green coat being turned at St. Helena, af- 
lOT it had felled on the right side. He who haJ overturned the world, to end 
with having his old coat turned t There is something affecting, Behaarius-like 
in the picture. When Warren Hastings knelt in Westminster Hall, the chaltor- 
bg hut pleasant Misa Burnej tells us, WynJham, for a moment struck, half 
ihrunk from the basinesB of prosfculing him. At such a sight, whispers in 
every breast the monition, Hail 1 been similarly tenipteil, had I not fallen as low, 
or lower I 
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Lynch law, with us, has often punished the gamester and the rob- 
ber, whom it was impossible to convict by the usual legal process ; 
the evil in it is, that it cannot be depended upon, but, while with 
one hand it punishes a villaiu, administers with the other as sum- 
mary judgment on the philanthropist, according as the moral sen- 
timent or prejudice may he roused in the popular breast. 

We have spoken disparagingly of the capacities of the drama 
for representing what is peculiar in our own day, but, for such a 
work as this, presenting a great crisis with so much clearness, 
force, and varied beauty, we can only he grateful, and ask for 
more acquaintance with the same mind, whether through the 
drama or in any other mode. 

Copious extracts have been given, in tho belief that thus, bet. 
ter than by any interpretation or praise of ours, attention would 
he attracted, and a wider perusal ensured to Mr, Sterling's 
worlts. 

In his mind there is a combination of reverence for the Ideal, 
witli a patient appreciation of its slow workings in the actual 
world, that is rare in our time. He looks religiously, he speaks 
philosophically, nor these alone, but with that other faculty which 
he liimself so well describes. 

Yoa bear a. bniin 
DiscuiGivc, open, ganeratly wi^e, 
But missing ever that excepted point 
That gives each tiling anil hour a special oneness. 
The liltjB key-hole of the infrangible door, 
The instant on which hangs eternity, 
And not in the dim past and empty tiiture, 
Waste fields for abstract notions. 

Such is the demonology of the man of the world. It may rule 
in accordance with the law of right, but where it does not, the 
strongest man rany lose the battle, and so it was with Strafford. 
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CONTAINING SUNDRY GLOSSES ON rOETIC TEXTS, 

Scene is in a chamber, in the upper story of a city boariiiiig house. The room 
is small, but nest and furnished with aorae taste. There are books, a few 
flowers, even a chamber organ. On the wall hEings a fine engraving from 
one of Domintchino's pictures. The curtain is drawn up, and shews the 
moonlight falling on the roo6 and chiinnies of the city anJ the distant water, 
on whose bridges threads of iigbt burn duily. 

To Aglauron enter Laurie. A kindly greeting having been 
interchanged, 

Laurie. It is a late hour, I confess, for a visit, but coming 
home I happened to see the light from your window, and the re- 
membrance of our pleasant evenings here in other days came so 
strongly over me, that I could not help trying the door. 

Aglauron. I do not now see you here so often, tiiat 1 could 
afford to reject your visits at any hour. 

L. (Seating himself, looks round for a moment with an ex- 
pression of some sadness.) All hero loolis the same, your fire 
burns bright, the moonlight 1 see you like to have come in as 
formerly, and we, — we are not cimnged, Aglauron ? 

A. I am not. 

L. Not towards me ? 

A. You have elected other associates, as better pleasing or 
more useful to you than I. Our intercourse bo longer ministers 
to my thoughts, to my hopes. To think of you with that habit- 
ual affection, with that lively interest I once did, would be as if 
the mutilated soldier should fix his eyes constantly on the empty 
H* (161) 
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sleeve of his coat. My right hand being talieii from mc, I use 
ray left. 

L. You speak coldly, Aglauron ; you cannot doubt that my 
friendship for you is the same as ever. 

A. You should not reproach me for speaking coldly. You 
have driven me to subdue my feelings by reason, and tho tone of 
reason seems cold because it is calm. 

You say your friendship is the same. Your thoughts of your 
friend are the same, your feelings towards him arc not. Ifour 
feelings flow now in other channels, 

L. Am I to blame for that ? 

A. Surely not. No one is to blame ; if either were so, it 
would be I, for not possessing more varied powers to satisfy the 
variations and expansions of your nature. 

X. But have I not seemed heartless to you at times ? 

A. In the moment, perhaps, but quiet thought always showed 
ne the difference between heartlessncss and the want of a deep 
beart. 

Nor do I thini; this will eventually be denied you. You are 
generous, you love truth. Time will malse you less restless, be- 
cause less bent upon yourself, will give depth and steadfastness 
to that glowing heart. Tenderness will then eome of itself. 
You will take upon you the bonds of friendship less easily and 
knit them iirfner. 

i. And you will then receive me % 

A. I or some other ; it matters not. 

£. Ah ! you have become indifferent to me. 

A. What would you have ? That gentle trust, wh;ch seems 
to itself immortal, cannot be given twice. What is sweet and 
flower-like in the mind is very timid, and can only be tempted 
out by the wooing breeze and infinite promise of spring. Those 
flowers, once touched by a cold wind, will not revive again. 

L. But their germa lie in the earth. 
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A. Yes, to await a new spring ! But thia, conversation is 
profilless. Words can neitlier conceal nor make up for tlie want 
of flowing love. I do not blamo you, Laurie, but I caanot af. 
ford to love you as 1 have done any more, nor would it avail 
either of us, if I could. Seek elsewhere what you can no longer 
duly prize from me. Let us not seek to raise the dead from 
their tombs, but cherish rather the innocent children of to-day. 

L. Bui I cannot bo happy unless there is a perfectly good 
understanding between us. 

A- Thai, indeed, we ought to have, I feel the power of un- 
derstanding your course, whether it bend my way or not. I 
need not communication from you, or pei-sonal relation to do 
that, 

" Have I the human kernel first examineit, 
Then I know, too, the future mill and action." 

I have known you too deeply to misjudge you, in the long run. 

L. Yet you have been tempted to think me heartless. 

A. For the moment only ; have I not said it 1 Thought al- 
ways convinced me that I could not have been so shallow as to 
barter heart for anything but heart. I only, by the bold play 
natural lo me, led you to slake too high for your present income. 
I do not demand the forfeit on the friendly game. Do you un- 
derstand me ? 

L. No, I do not underslaad being both friendly and cold. 

A. Thou wilt, when thou shall have lent as well as bor- 
rowed. 

I can bring forward on this subject gospel independent of our 
own experience. The poets, as usual, have thought out the sub- 
ject for their age. And it is an age where the complex and sub. 
tie workings of its spirit make it not easy for the immortal band, 
the sacred band of equal friends, to be formed into phalanx, or 
march with equal step in any form. 
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Soon after I had begun to read some lines of our 1 
found this poem in Wordsworth, which seemed to link 
log many sounds that were vibrating round me. 

A COMPLAINT. 

There is o. cliange, and I am poor; 
Your Love hath been, nor long ago, 

A Founliun at my fond Heart's Joov, 
Whose only business was to flow ; 

And flow it did ; not taking heed 
Of its own bounty, ot my need. 

What happy moments did I count, 
Blest was 1 then all bliss above; 

Now, for this consecrated Fount 
Of murmuring, sparkling, living love. 

What have 1 1 shall I dare lo tell? 
A comfortless and hidden Well. 





A Well of love, it may be deep, 






I trust it is, and never dry; 






What matter 1 if the Waters sleep 






In silence and obscurity, 






Such change, and at the very door 






Of my fond heart, hath made me poor. 




This, : 


it the time, seettied unanswerable ; yet, 


afterwards I 


found am 


ong the writings of Coleridge what may se 


rvo aa a suf. 


ficient aa 


swer. 





A SOLILOQUY. 

Unchanged within lo see all changed without 
Is a blank lot and hard to hear, no doubt. 

Yet why ^ other's wanuigs shouldst Ihou fret 'i 
Then only might'sl thou feel a just regret, 

Hadst thou withheld thy love, or hid thy light 
In selfish forethought of neglect and slight, 

O wlselier, then, from feeble yearnings freed, 
WbSe, and on luAom, thoa mayst, shine on ! nor hetd 

Whether the object by reflected light 
Return thy radiance or absorb it quite; 
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And though thou iiolest from, thy safe recess 
Old Friends burn dim, like lamps in noisome air, 

Irfive them for what tliey are ; nor lovo them less, 
Because to th^e they are not what they were, 

L. Do you expect to be able permanentiy to abide by such 
solace ? 

A. I do not expect so Olympian a calmness, that at first, 
when the chain of intercourse is broken, when confidence is dis- 
mayed, and thought driven back upon its source, I shall not foel 
a transient pang, even a shame, as when 

" The sacred secret hath flown out of us, 
And the heart tieen hrokpn open by deep oars." 

The wave receding, leaves the strand for the moment forlorn, 
and weed.beslrown. 

L. And is there no help for this '> Is there not a pride, a 
prudence, identical wilh self-respect, that could preserve us from 
such mistakes 1 

A. If you can show me or.o that is not selfish forethought of 
neglect or slight, I would wear it and recommend it as the de- 
sired amulet. As yet, I know no pride, no prudence except love 
of truth. 

Would a prudence be desirable that should have hindered our 
intimacy ? 

L. Ah, no ! it was happy, it was rich. 

A. Very well then, let us drink the bhtcr with as good a 
grace as the sweet, and for to-night talk no more of ourselves. 

L. To talk then of those other, better selves, the poets. I 
can well understand that Coleridge should have drunk so deeply 
as he did of this bitter-sweet. His nature was ardent, intense, 
variable in its workings, one of tides, crises, fermentations. He 
was the flint from which the spark must be struck by violent col- 
lision. His life was a mass in the midst of which fire glowed, 
but needed time to transfuse it, as hig heavenly eyes glowed 
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amid such heavy features. The habit of taking opium was but 
an outward expression of the transports and depressions to which 
he was inly prone. In him glided up in the silence, equally 
vivid, the ChrisCabel, the Geraldine. Through his various 
mind 

"Alph, tho aacceJ river, ran 
Tlirough caverns measureless to mon, 
Do WE to a sunless sea." 

He was one of those with whom 

" The meteor offspring of the brain 
Unnourished wane, 
Paltll Bsks ller daily brcsi], 
And fancy mast bo fed." 

And when this was denied, 

" Came a restless slate, 'twist yea anJ nay. 

His faitb was (iieil, his heart aU ebb and flow; 
Or like a bark, in some half-sheltered bay, 
Above its anchor driving to and fro." 

Thus we cannot wonder that he, with all his vast mental re- 
sources and r.oble aims, should have been the bard elect to sing 
of Dejection, and that the pages of his prose works should be 
blistered by more painful records of personal and social expe- 
riences, than we find in almost any from a tniad able to invoke 
the aid of divine philosophy, a mind touched by humble piety. 
But Wordsworth, who so early knew, and sought, and found the 
life and the work he wanted, whose wide and equable thought 
flows on like a river through the plain, whose verse seemed to 
come daily like the dew to vest upon the flowers of home affec- 
tions, we should think he might always have been with his friend, 
as he describes two who had grown up together, 

"Each other's advocate, each other's slay. 
And strangers lo content, if long apart. 
Or more dividBd than a aporlive pair 
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Of Eea-fovvl, conscious both, that they are hovering 
Within tlie eddj of a common blast, 

Or hidden only by the concave depth 
Of neighbouring billows from each other's sight." 

And that we should not find in him traces of the sort of wound, 
nor the toae of deep human melancholy that we find in this Com- 
plaint, and in the sonnet, " Why art thou silent." 

A. I do not remember that. 

i. It is iti the last published volume of his poems, though 
probably written many years before. 

" Why art Ihou silent 1 Is thy love a plant 

Of such weak fibre &a. the treacherous air 
Of absence withers what was once so fcir % 

Is there no debt to pay, no boon to grant! 
Yet have my thoughts foe thee been vigilant, 

(As would my deeds have been) with hourly care, 
The mind's least generous wish a mendicant 

For naught but what thy happiness coold spare. 
Speak, though this sott warm heart, once free to hold 

A thousand lender pleasures, thine and mine, 
Be left more desolate, more dreary coTd, 

Than a foisahen bird's nest iilled with snow. 
Mid ita own bush of leafless eglantine ; 

Spsafe, that my torturing doubts tlieir end may know." 

A, That is indeed the most pathetic descriplion of the speech, 
less palsy that precedes the death of love. 

"Is there no debt to pay, no boon to grant?' 

But Laurie, how could you ever fancy a mind of poetic sensi- 
bility would be a stranger to this sort of sadness ? 

What signifies the security of a man's own position and 
choice? The peace and brightness of his own lot? If he has 
this intelligent sensibility can lie fail to perceive the throb that 
agitates the bosom of all nature, or can his own fail to respond 
to it! 
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In tbe eye of man, or in the sunset clouds, from ibe solis of 
literature, or those of the half-spent tempest, can he fail to read 
the secrets of fate and time, of an over- credulous hope, a too 
mucii bewailed disappointment ? Will not a very slight Hnt 
convey to the mind in which the nobler faculties are at all de- 
veloped, a sense of tlie eartliquakes which maj in a moment up- 
heave liis vineyard and whelm his cottage beneath rivers of fire. 
Can the poet at any time, like the stupid rich man, say to his 
soul, " Eat, drink, and be merry." No, he must ever say to his 
fellow man, as Menelausto his kingly brother, 

"Shall my affuicB 
Go pleasanlly, while tliine are full of woel" 

Oh, never could Wordsworth fail, beside !iis peaceful lake, to 
Hiiow the tempests of the ocean. And to an equable tempera- 
ment sorrow seems sadder than it really is, for such know less 
of the pleasures of resistance. 

It needs not that one of deeply thoughtful mind be passionate, 
to divine all the secrets of passion. Thought is a bee that can- 
not miss those flowers. 

Tliink you that if Hamlet had held exactly the position best 
fitted to his nature, had his thoughts become acts, without any 
violent willing of his own, had a great people paid life-long horn- 
age to his desigD, had he never detected the baseness of his 
mother, nor found cause to suspect the untimely fate of his fa- 
ther, had that " rose of May, the sweet Ophelia," bloomed safely 
at his side, and Horatio always been near, with his understand- 
ing mind and spotless hands, do you think all this could have 
preserved Hamlet from the astounding discovery that 

" A man ja'-ky HEnilo, and siqUc, and be a villain 1" 

That line, once v^ritten on his tables, would have required the 
commentary of many years for its explanation. 

Host.d./GciOgIc 



L. He was one by nature adapted to " consider too curiously," 
for his own peace. 

A. All thoughtful minds are bO. 

L. All geniuses ha\e not been sad. 

A. So far as they are artistic, merely, they differ aot from in- 
Blinotive, practical characters, they find relief in work. But so 
far aa they tend to evolve thought, rather than to recreate the 
forms of things, they suffer again and again the pain of death, 
because they open the gate to the next, the higher realm of be- 
ing. Shakspeare knew both, the joy of creation, the deep pang 
of knowledge, and this last he has expressed in Hamlet with a 
force that vibrates almost to the centre of things. 

L, It is marvellous, indeed, to hear the beautiful young 
prince catalogue — 

" The heHitHche, and ttie thousiind nutural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, ' » * ' 

• * The whips and scorns of timp, 

The oppresgor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, • • » 

• • * ♦ The spams 

Tlvat patient merit of the unworthy takes." 

To thee, Hamlet, so complete a nature, 

" The eipectaccy and rose of the &ir stale, 
The noble nnd most sovereign reason. 
The unmatched form and feature of blown youth," 

could such things come so near ? Who then shall hope a refugo, 
except through inborn stupidity or perfected faith ? 

A. Ay, well miglit he call his head a globe! It was fitted to 
comprehend all that makes up tliat " quintessence of dust, how 
noble in reason ; how infinite in faculties ; in form, and moving, 
how express and admirable ; in action how like an angel, in ap. 
prehension how like a god ; the beauty of the world, the paragon 
of animals !" yet to him, only a quintessence of dust ! 

L. And this world only " a sterile promontory." 
15 
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A. Strange, that when fiom it one can look abroad into the 
ocean, its hai-renness should be so depressing. But man seems 
to need some shelter, both from wind and rain. 

L. Could he not have found this in the love of Ophelia 1 
A. Probably not, since that Jove had so little power io disen- 
chant the gloom of this period. She was fo him a flower to wear 
in his bosom, a child to play the lute at his feet. We see the 
charm of her innocence, her soft credulity, as she answers her 
brother, 

"Nomore, butaol" 
The exquisite grace of her whole being in the two lines 

" And I of ladies most dejfct odJ wretched 
That sucked the lionej of his music vows," 

She cannot be made to misunderstand him ; his rude wildnesa 
crushes, but cannot deceive her heart. She has no answer to his 
outbreaks but 

" O hplp him, you sweet Hsavcns !" 

But, lovely as she was, and loved by him, this lovo could have 
been only the ornament, not, in any wise, the food of his life. 
The moment he is left alone, his thoughts revert to universal fop. 
ics ; it was the constitution of his mind, no personal relation could 
have availed it, except in the way of suggestion. He could not 
have been absorbed in the present moment. Still it would have 

" Heaven anJ earth ! 
Must 1 remember ? " 

i. Have you been reading the play of late ? 

A. Yes; hearing Macready, one or two points struck me 
that have not before, and I was inclined to tiy for my thousandth 
harvest from a new study of it. 

Macready gave its just emphasis to the climax — 
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'■ 1 '11 call thoB Hamlet, 
King, father, roysl Dane," 

SO unlike in its order to what would liave been in any otlier mind, 
as also to the two expressions in the speech so delicately charae- 

" The glimpses of the moon." 
and 

" Willi thoughts bejond the rcathea of our souls." 

I think I have in myself improved, that I feel more than ever 
what Macready does not, the deep calmness, always apparent he- 
neath the delicate variations of this soul's atmosphere. 



This religion from the very iirst harmonizes all these thrilling 
notes, and the sweet bells, even when most jangled out of tune, 
suggest all their silenced melody. 

From Hamlet I turned to Timon and Lear ; the transition was 
natural yet surprising, from the indifference and sadness of the 
heaven-craving soul to the misanthropy of the disappointed affec- 
tions and wounded trust, Hamlet would well have understood 
ihem hoth, yet what a firmament of spheres lies between his 
" pangs of despised love," and the anguish of Lear. 
" O Regan, Goneril I 
Your old kinil father, whose frank heart gave joa all— 

that way madness lies, let me ahan that, 
No more of that, 

" I tai you not, jou elements, with nnkindness; 

1 never gave you kingdom, called you children." 

It rends the heart only ; no grief would be possible from a 
Hamlet, which would not, at the same time, exalt the soul. 

The outraged heart of Timon takes refuge at once in action, ui 
curses, and bitter deeds. It needs to be relieved by the native 
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baseness of Apemantus's misanthropy, baseness of a soul that 
never knew how to trust, to make it dignified in our eyes. Timon, 
estranged from men, could only die ; yet the least shade of wrong 
in this heaven-ruled world would have occasioned Hamlet a deep, 
er pain than Timon was capable of divioing. Yet Hamlet could 
not for a moment have been so deceived as to fancy man worth, 
leas, because many men were ; he knew himself too well, to feel 
the surprise of Timon when his steward proved true. 

" Let me behold 
Thy face.— Surely IMa man was born of woman.— 
Forgive my general and cxccptlees rashness, 
You perpetintl.Bober gods ! I do protlaim 
One honest man." 

He does not deserve a friend that could draw higher inferences 
from his story than the steward does. 

" Poor honest lord, brought low by his own lieart, 
Undone by goodness! Strange, unUBual blood, 
When man's worst sin is, ho does too much good 1 
Who then dares to be half so kind againl 
For bounty that makes gods, doth slill mar men." 

Timon tastes the dregs of the cup. He persuades himself that 
he does not believe even in himself. 

" His semMable, even himself, Timon disdains." 

"Who dares, who dares 
In parity of manhood to stand up 
And say Biis man's ajlattertr, if one be 
So are they all," 
L. You seem to have fixed your mind, of late, on the subject 
of misanthropy ! 

A. I own that my thoughts have turned of late on that low 
form which despair assumes sometimes even with the well dis- 
posed, Yet see how inexcusable would it be in any of these be- 
ings. Hamlet is no misanthrope, but he has those excelling gifts, 
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least likely to find duo response from those around liim. Yet be 
is felt, almost in his due sense, by two or tliree. 

Lear has not only one faithful daugliter, whom he knew nol 



think that there is no Public foi an^ thiUj, that is j,ood , that a n ork 
of genius can appeal onlj to the feweat minds in iny one age, 
and that the repntation now ^H ^^ded to those of former limes la 
never felf, but only tjaditional Of fehak^peaie, so \aunted a 
name, little wiae or woithy has been written, perhaps nothing so 
adequate a« Colendge'b companion ol him to the Pme apple, yet 
on reading Hamlet, his greatest work, we find there is not a preg- 
nant sentence, scarce a word that men have not appreciated, have 
not used in myriad ways. Had we never read the play, we should 
find the whole of it from quotation and illustration familiar to us 
as air. That exquisite phraseology, so heavy with meaning, 
wrought out with such admirable minuteness, has become a part 
of literary diction, the stock of the literary bank ; and what set 
cnticism can tell like this fact how great was the work, and that 
men were worthy it should be addressed to them 1 

L. The moon looks in to tell her assent. See, she has jusl 
15* 
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got above that uhimney. Just as this happy certainty has with 
you risen above the disgusts of the day. 

A. She looks surprised as well as eomplacent. 

L. She looks surprised to find me stiil here. I must say 
good night. My friend, good night. 

A, Good night, and farewell. 

L. You look as if it were for some time. 

A. That rests with you. You will generally find mo here, 
and always I think like-minded, if not of the same mind. 

An ancient sage had all thioga deeply tri^j 
And, as result, thus t^ his friends he cried, 

" O friends, there are no friends." And to this Jay 
Thus twofold moves the strange magnetic sway, 

Giving lis love which love must take away. 
Let not the soul for this distrust its right, 

Knowing when changeful moons withdraw their light. 
Then myriad stars, wilh promise not less pure. 

Now loves, new lives to patient hopes assure, 
80 long BB laws that rule the spheres endure. 
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Second Edition, with Additions. London, 1845. 

We cannot give a notion of the plan and eontenis of this little 
volume better than by copying some passages from tho Preface : 

'■ The narrativo porlion of these piges Bars Tho n I9 a record of scenes 
and circamstanceainl«rwoven with mjex|enence — with mv deaUny * * The 
feelingB and fancies, the pleasure and the pai i thit hov^reil about mv aimleiis 
Bxistence were nil my own — my property These atrial imestnents I held 
and tashioned into measured verse * * The Eelt portraiture herein attempted 
is not altogether Egotism neither, inasmuch aa the main hneameDta of the sketch 
are to [>e found in the separate histories of a thousand fimd es in Icothnd 
within these last ten years. That tael, however being contem^datcd in mass 
and in reference to its hull; only, acts more on the aomUr than on the pily ot 
mankind, as if human sympathies, like the human eye, could not compass an 
object exceedingly large, and, at the same ^me, exceedingly near. It is no 
snudl share in the end and aim of the present little work, to impart lo one por- 
tion of the community a glimpse of what is sometimes going on in another ; and 
even if only Bud is accomplished, some good service will be done. I h I 
had a notion that many of the heart-burnings tliat run through the S 
Who;:.B spring not bo much from the distinctiveness of classes as th mntu I 
ignorance of each other. The miserably rich look npon the mis bly p 
with distrust and dread, scarcely giving them credit for sensibility uffi nt to 
feel tlieir own sorrows. That is ignorance with its gilded hcIc. Th poo n 
(177) 
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turn foster a hatred of the wealthy as a sole inheritance — look on grandeur as 
their natural enemy, and bend to the rich man's rule in gall and bleeding Boorn. 
Shallows on the one side and Demagaguea on the other, are the portions that 
come ottenest into contact. These are the luckless things that skiit the great 
divisions, exchanging all that is offensive therdn. 'Mjn know thyself.' 
should ha written on the right hanii ; on the left, 'il-Jen, inoio each other.'" 

]a this book, the recollections are introduced for the sake of 
the " Rhymes," and in the same relationship as parent and child, 
one the offspving of the other ; and in that association alone can 
they be interesting. "I write no more in either than what I 
knew — and not all of that — so Feeling has loft Fancy little to 
do in the matter." 

There are two ways of consideritig Poems, or the products of 
literature in general. We may tolerate only what is excellent, 
and demand that whatever is consigned to print for the benefit of 
the human race should exhibit fruils perfect in shape, colour, and 
flavour, enclosing kernels of permanent value. 

Those who demand this will be content ouly with tho Iliads 
and Odysseys of the mind's endeavour. — They can feed no 
where but at rich men's tables ; in the wildest recess of nature 
roota and berries will not content them. They say, "If you can 
thus satiate your appetite it is degrading ; we, the highly re- 
fined in taste and the tissue of the mind, can nowhere be ap- 
peased, unless by golden apples, served up on silver dishes." 

But, on the other hand, literature may be regarded as the great 
(nutual system of interpretation between all kinds and classes of 
men. It is an epistolary correspondence between brethren of one 
family, subject to many and wide separations, and anxious to re- 
main in spiritual presence oue of another. These letters may 
be written by the prisoner in soot and water, illustrated by rude 
sketches in charcoal ; — by nature's nobleman, free to use his in. 
heritance, in letters of gold, with the fair margin filled with ex- 
quisite miniatui'es ; — to the true man each will have value,_^Mi, 
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in proportion to the degree of its revelation as to the life of llie 
human soul, second, in proportion to the perfection of form in 
which that revelation is expressed. 

In like manner are there two modes of criticism. One which 
tries, by the highest standard of literary perfection the critic is 
capable of conceiving, each work which comes in his way ; re- 
jecting all that it is possible to reject, and reserving for toleration 
only what is capable of standing the severest test. It crushes to 
earth without mercy all the humble buds of Phantasy, all the 
plants that, though green and fruitful, are also a prey to insects, 
or have suffered by drouth. It weeds well the garden, and can- 
not believe, that the weed in its native soil, may be a pretty, grace- 
ful plant. 

There is another mode which enters into the natural history of 
every thing that breathes and lives, which believes no impulse to 
be entirely in vain, which scrutinizes circumstances, motive and 
object before it condemns, and believes there is a beauty in each 
natural form, if its law and purpose be understood. It does not 
consider a literature merely as the garden of the nation, but as 
the growth of the entire region, with all its variety of mountain, 
forest, pasture, and tillage lands. Those who observe in this 
spirit will often experience, from some humble offering to the 
Muses, the delight felt by the naturalist in the grasses and lichens 
of some otherwise barren spot. These are the earliest and hum- 
blest efforts of nature, but to a discerning eye they indicate the 
entire range of her energies. 

These two schools have each their dangers. The first fends 
lo bypercriticism and pedantry, to a cold restriction on the un- 
Bludied action of a large and flowing life. In demanding that 
the stream should always flow transparent over golden sands, 
it tends to repress its careless majesty, its vigour, and its fcj1i- 
lizing power. 

The other shares the usual perils of the genial and affectionate ; 
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it tends to indiscriminate indulgence and a leveling of the 
beautiful with what is merely tolerable. For indeed the vinos 
need judicious pruning if thoy ara to bring us the ruby wine. 

In the golden age to which wo arc ever looking forward, these 
two tendencies will bo harmonized. The highest sense of ful- 
filled excellence will be found to consist with the largest appre- 
ciation of every sign of life. The eye of man is fitted to range 
all around no less than to be lifted on high. 

Meanwhile the spirit of the time, which is certainly seeking, 
though by many and strange ways, the greatest happiness for the 
greatest number, by discovenes which facilitate mental no less 
than bodily communication, till soon it will be almost as easy to 
get your thought printed or engraved on a thousand leaves as to 
drop it from the pen on one, and by the simultaneous bubbling up 
of rills of thought in a thousand hitnerto obscure and silent 
places, declares that the genial and generous tendency shall have 
the lead, at least for the present. 

We ai'e not ourselves at all concerned, lest excellent expres- 
sion should cease because the power of speech to some extent 
becomes more general. The larger the wave and the more fish 
it sweeps along, the likelier that some fine ones should enrich the 
net. It has always been so. The great efforts of art belong to 
artistic regions, where the boys in the street draw sitetches on the 
wall and torment melodies on rijde flutes ; shoals of sonneteera 
follow in the wake of the great poet. The electricity which 
flashes with the tliunderbolts of Jove must first pervade the whole 
atmosphere. 

How glad then, are we to see that such men as Prince and 
Thom, if they are forced by ' poorlith cauld' to sigh much in the 
long winter night, which brings them neither work nor pleasure, 
can also sing between. 

Thom passed his boyhood in a factory, where, beside the disad- 
vantage of ceaseless toil and din, he describes himself as being 
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under the worst moral influences. These, however, had no 
power lo corrupt hus native goodness and sweetness. One of the 
moat remarkable things about him is his disposition to look on the 
bright side, and the light and gentle playfulness with which he 
enlivened, when possible, the darkest pages of his life, 

Tho only tcic-hcrs that found access to the Factory were soma 
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the literary world, and gives no unfair specimen both of his prose 
and his poetry : 

"Nearer and dearer to hearts like ours was the Ellrick Shepherd, tlien in his 
full tide of song and story ; but nearer and dearer still than he, or any living 
songster — lo ua dearer — was our ill-fated fellow-oraflsmnD, Tannahill, who had 
just then taken himsalf from a neglecting world, while yet that world wased 
rodlow in his la.y. Poor weaver ehiel 1 What we owe to thee 1 Your " Bims 
o' BalquiiWer," anil "Yon Burnsiile," and " Gloomy Winter," and the "Min- 
strel's" wailing ditiy, and the noble "Gleneifer." Ohl how they did ring above 
the raiding of a hundred ehottles ! Let me agiun proclaim the debt we owe 
those Song Spirits, as they walked in melody from loom to loom, ministering to 
the low-hearted; and when the breast was filled with everything but hope and 
hap^uness, and all but seared, let only break forth (he healthy and vigorous 
chorus "A man's a man for a' that," the fagged weaver brightens up. His very 
shuttle akytes boldly along, and clatters through in faithful Umo lo the tune of 
his merrier shopmaCes ! 

" Who dnro measure in douht the restraining influences of these very Songsl 
To us they were all instead of sermons. Had one of us been bold enough to 
enter a church he must have been ejected for the sake of decency. His forlorn 
and curiously patched habilimenls would have contested the point of attrac^on 
with the ordinary eloquence of that period. So for all parties it was better that 
he kept to his garret, or wandered far "in the deep greenwood." Church bells 
rang not for u«. Poets were indeed our Priests. But for those, the last relic of 
our moral existence would have surely passed away 1 

"Song was the dew-drops that gathered luring the long dark night of despon- 
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iency, and were sure to glitter in the very first blink of the sun. * • * • 
To us Virtue, in whatever shape, came oiilj in shadow, but even by that wo 
Ea.w her sweet proportions, aiul sometiiues giin would have sought a kind ac- 
quaintance with her. — Thinking that the better features of humanity could not 
be utterly defiiced where song and melody were permitted to exist, and that 
where they were not all crushed, Hope and Mercy might yet bless the spot, somo 
w8,iecl bold, and for a time took leave of those who were called to "sing ayont 
the moon," groping amiilEt the material around and Eiringing it np, ventured on 
a home-made lilt. — Short was the search to find a newly kindled love, or some 
old heart abteaklng. Such was aye amongst un and not always annoticed, nor 
as ye shall see, nnsung. 

" It was not enough that we merely chaun ted, and listened; but some more 
ambitious, or idle if ye will, ^ey in time would try a self conceived song. Just 
Bsifsome funny liUle boy, bolder than the rest, would creep into the room where 
laid Neil Oow's liddle, and touch a note or two he could not name. How proud 
he is ! how blest I for be had made a sound, and more, his playmates heard it, 
faith I Here I will introduce one of these early touches, not for any metit of iU 
own, but it will show that we could sometimes bear and even seek far our 
minds a short residence, though not elegant at least sinless, — a fleeting visit 
of healthy things, though small they wera in size and few in number. Spray 
from a gushing "linn," if it slackened not the thirst, it cooled the brow. 

" The following ditty had its foundation in one of those luckless dmngs which 
ever and aye ibllow misguided attachments; and in our abode of freedom these 
were almost the only kind of attachments known ; so they were all on tho 
wrong side of durability or happiness. 

Am — " Lass, gin you lu'c me, tell me noo." 

We'll meet in yon wood, 'neath a starless sky. 
When wrestling leaves forsake ilk tree; 

We mauna spesk mair o' the days gane by. 
Not o' friends that again we ntror maun see : 
Nae weak word o' mine shall remembrance gie 
O' vovra that were made and were broken to me: 

I'll seem in my silence (o reckon them dead, 

A' wither'd and lost as the leaves that we (read. 

Akine ye maun meet me, when midnight is near, 
By yon blighted auld bush that wo fatally ken ; 

The voice that allured me, O ! let me nae hear. 
For my heart maun beat to its music again. 
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In d±ikiieE9 we'll meet, and in silence rcuialn,' 
Ilk word now and look now, were mookful of vain; 
Ac mutfl moment morne tlie ilreani that misled, 
Syne sinder aa cauld as tbe leavoB that we tread. 

" This ditty wag sung in the weaving shops, and when in the warbling of 
one who could lend a good voice to the occasion, and could coai the words and 
-eii' into a sort of social underatanding, then was it a song," 

Thom had no furtherance for many years after this first ap- 
pearance. It was hard work at all times to win bread ; when 
work failed he was ohliged to wander on foot elsewhere to pro- 
cure it, losing his youngest child in a barn from the hardships 
endured one cold night of this untimely " ftitting ;" his admira- 
ble wife too died prematurely from the same cauae. At one time 
he was obliged to go with Jiis little daughter and his flute, (on 
which he is an excellent performer,) into the streets as a mendi- 
cant, to procure bread fof his family. This last seems to have 
been far more cruel than any hardship to the honest pride native 
to tbe Scotchman. But there is another side. Like Prince, he 
was happy, as men in a rank more favoured by fortune seldom 
are, in his choice of a wife. He had an equal friend, a refined 
love, a brave, gentle, and uncomplaining companion in every sor- 
row, and wrote from his own experience the following lines : 

THEY SPEAK O' WYLES. 

Ara " Gin a iodU mcit a bodie." 

They apeak o' wyles in woman's smilea, 

I ken they bring a pang at whiles 

Thai's unco sair to dree; 
But mind ye this, the half-ta'en kiss. 

The first fond fe'in' tear. 
Is, Heaven kens, fu' sweet amendi 

An' tints o' heaven hero. 
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When twa leal hearts in fondness meet, 

Life's tempcEts howl in vaiu— 
The very Wars o' love are sweet 

Wlien paid with tears again. 
Shall sapless prudence shake its povr, 

Shall cauliitife caution fear "i 
Oh, dinna, dinna droun the lowe 

That lichts a heaven here I 

He was equally happy in his children, though the n 
bairns had ta be sent, (he little girl to tend cows, the daHing boy 
to a hospital (where his being subjected, when alone, to a surgi- 
eal operation, is the occasion of one of the poor Poet's most 
touching strains.) They were indeed his children in love and 
sympathy, the source of thought and joy, such as is never known 
to the rich'man who gives up for banks and ships all the immor- 
tal riches domestic joys might bring liim, leaving his children 
first to the nursery-maid, then to hired toasters, and last to the 
embrace of a corrupt world. He was also most happy in his 
" aerial investments," aod like Prince, so fortunate, midway in 
life before his power of resistance was exhausted, and those bit^ 
f 11 b 1 T L E mped up la brow, as to 
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selves. This is the case as to those which followed this little 
sketch : 

" For a period of seventeen yeara, 1 mis employed in a great weaving facWtj 
in Abenleen. It containeii upwards of three hunJced looms, worked by as 
many mole and female weavers. 'Twas a sad plaee, indeed, and many a cnii- 
OUt; sort of maa and woman entered that bine gat«. Amongst the rest, that 
litlie ely fellow Cupid would steal past ' Willie, the porter" (who never dreamed 
of such a being) — steal in aoiongst us, and make a very harvest of it. Upon 
the remembrance of one of his rather grave doings, the song of 'Mary' is com- 
posed. One of onr shopmates, a virtuous young woman, fairly though uncon- 
sciously, carried away the whole bulk and value of a poor weaver's heart. He 
became restless and n)isera.ble, but could never muster spu-it to speak his flame. 
" He never fold his love" — yes, he lold it to me. At his request, I toid it to 
Mary, and she laughed. Five weeks passed away, and 1 saw him to the ehtm;h- 
yard. For many days ere he died, Mary watched by his bedside, a sorrowful 
woman, indeed. Never did widow's tears fall more bumingly. It is twenty 
yesUB since then. She is now a wife and a mother; but the remembrance of 
Ihat, Iheir last meeting, still haunts her sen^tive nature, as if slie had done a 
deed of blood," 

The tharming little description of one of the rural aoadcniies 
known by the name of a " Wilic's Squecl," we reserve to reprint 
in another connexion, — As we are overstepping all linnitsj we 
shall give, in place of farther comments, three specimens of how 
the Muse sings while slie tlirows a shuttle. They are all inter- 
esting in different ways. " One of the Heart's Struggles" is a 
faithful transcript of the refined feelings of the craftsman, how 
opposite to the vulgar selfishness which so often profanes the 
name of Love ! " A Chieftain Unknown fo the Queen," ex- 
presses many thoughts that arose in our own mind as we used to 
read the bulletins of the Royal Progress through Scotland so 
carefully transferred to the colurnns of American journals. 
" Whisper Low" is perhaps the best specimen of song as song, 
to bo found in (his volume. 
16* 
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PRINCES POEMS 

By ^ s too ume ou o be oounteJ, ^et ajiie cf them imde 
f u ful b spe c t o o ?! hit of the Age amioiinces that she 
s si wly to nelv hut u elj, woiJ mg that n\olu[ion, whose 
n ^h y deluge 1 g l"a k si all leave a new a'.pect smiling on 
earth to g eet the no a c ent heavens ' The niie lolN for 
ard lowlv d n ay he a ong m ietrcating, but when it his 
ret ed mto the ete nal dt p t will lea\e behind it a refteshed 
Id Q 1 el 1 e j s 11 be rainy b« and nibaa men but 
no lower classes for it 11 he undei stood that it is the glory ot 
a man o hbour and that all 1. ids of hbouz hive then poeti j , and 
ll at tl e e s really no o e a lower and higher among the world 
of men with their various spheres, than in the world of stars. All 
kinds of labour are equally honorable, if the mind of the labourer 
bo only open so to understand them. But as 

" The gloiy 'Us of Man's estate, — 
Foi this bis dower did he receive, 
That he in mini] should contemplale 
What with his hands he doth achieve," 

" Observe we sharply, then, what vantage, 
From conflux of weak eflbtts springs ; 
He turns his craft to small advantage 
Who knows not what \a tight it brings." 

It is this that has made the difference of high and low, that cer- 
tain oceupatioLs were supposed to have a better influence in lib- 
eralizing and refining tho higher faculties than others. Now, the 
tables are turoing. The inferences aod impressions to be gained 
from the pursuits that have ranked highest are, for the present, 
exhausted. They have been written about, prated about, till they 
have had their day, and need to lie in the shadow and recruit their 
energies through silence. The mind of the time has detected .iie 
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truth tliat as there is nothing, the least, effected iii this universe, 
which does not somehow represent the whole, which it is again 
the whole scope and effort of human Intelligence to do, no deed, 
no pursuit can fail, if the mind be ' divinely intended' upon it, to 
communicate divine knowledge. Thus it is seen that all a man 
needs for his education is to take whafcwever lies in hia way to do, 
and do it with his might, and think about it with his might, too ; for 

" He turns hie craft to aniall advanl^e, 
Who knows not what to light it brings." 

And, as a mark of this diffusion of the true, the poetic, tlie phi- 
losophic education, we greet the emergence more and more of poets 
from the working classes — men who not only have poet hearts 
and eyes, hut use them to write and print verses. 

Beranger, the man of the people, is the greatest poet, and, in 
fact, the greatest literary genius of modern France, In other 
nations if " the lower classes" have not such an one to boast, they 
at least have many buds and shoots of new talent. Not to speak of 
the patronized ploughboys and detected merits, they have now an 
order, constantly increasing, able to live by the day labor of that 
good right hand which wields the pen at night ; with aims, 
thoughts, feelings of their own, neither borrowing from nor as- 
piring to the region of the Rich and Great. Elliott, Nicol, Prince, 
and Thom find enough in the hedge-rowa that border their every 
day path ; — they need not steal an entrance to padlocked flower 
gardens, nor orchards guarded by man-traps and spring-guns. 

Of three of these it may be said, they 



But of the fourth — Prince, we mean — though he indeed suffered 
enough of the severest hardships of work-day life, the extreme 
hardships of life when work could not be got, yet he was no flint 
that needed such lard blows to strike out the fire, hut an easily 
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bubbling nap !itha-sp ring that would have burned much the same, 
through whatever soil it h&d reached the open air. 

He was born of the poorest laboring people, taught lo read and 
write imperfectly only by means of the Sunday Schools, discour- 
aged in any taste for books by his father lest his lime, if any por- 
tion were that way bestowed, should not suffice lo win his bread, — 
with no friends of the mind, in youthful yeare, except a volume 
of Byron, and an old German who loved to tell stories of his na- 
tive land ; — married at nineteen, in the hope of mingling some 
solace with his cup ; plunged by the birth of children into deeper 
want, going forth to foreign lands a beggar in search of employ- 
ment, returning to his own couatry to be received as a pauper, 
having won nothing but mental treasui'c which no man wished to 
buy ; he found his wife and children in the workhouse, and 
look them thence hoTne to lie with him on straw in an unfurnished 
garret. Thus passed the first iialf of the span allotted on earth 
to one made iQ Glod'a image. And during those years Prince 
constantly wrote into verse how such thiags struck him. But 
we cannot say that his human experiences were deep ; for all 
these things, that would have tortured other men, only pained him 
superficially. Into the soul of Elliott, the iron has entered ; the 
lightest song of Beranger echoes to a melancholy sense of the de- 
fects of this world with its Tantalus destinies, a melancholy which 
touches it at times with celestial pathos. But life has made but 
little impression on Prince. Endowed by Nature with great pu- 
rity of instincts, a healthy vigor of feeling more than of thought, 
he sees, and expresses in all his works, the happiness natural to 
Man. He sees him growing, gently, gradually, with no mere of 
struggle and labour than is wanted to cevelope his manly strength, 
learning his best self from the precious teachings of domestic af- 
fections, fully and intelligently the son, the lover, the husband, 
.he father. He sees him walking amid the infinite fair shows of 
Nature, kingly, yet companionable, too. He sees 
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hia God no sacrifice of b ood and tears, whether others' or hia 
own, but the incense of a grateful and obedient heart, ever ready 
for love and good works. 

It is this childishness, ratlitr this virginity of soul, that makes 
Prince's poems remarkable. He has no high poetic power, not 
even a marked individuality of expression. There are no lines, 
verses, or images that strike by themselves ; neither human nor 
external nature are described so as to make the mind of the poet 
foster-father to its subject. The poems are only easy expression 
of the common mood of a healthy mind and tender heart, which 
needs to vent itself in words and metres. Every body should be 
able to write as good verse, — every body has the same simple, 
substantial things to put into it. On such a general basis the high 
constructive faculty, the imagination, might rear her palaces, un- 
afraid of ruin from war or time. 

This being the ease with Prince, we shall not make detailed re- 
marks upon his poems, but merely substantiate what we have said 
by some extracts. 

lat. We give the description of his Journey and Return. This, 
to us, presents a delightful picture ; the man is so sufficient to 
himself and his own improvement ; so unconquerably sweet and 
happy, 

2d. The poem ' Land and Sea,' as giving a true presentment 
of the riches of this poor man. 

3d. A poem to his Child, showing how a pure and refined sense 
of the beauty and value of these relations, often unknown in pal- 
aces, may make a temple of an unfurnished garret. 

4th. In an extract from ' A Vision of the Future,' a presenta- 
tion of the life fit for man, as seen by a 'reed-maker for weavers;' 
such as we doubt Mrs. Norton's Child of the Islands would not 
have vigor and purity of mental sense even to sympathize with, 
when conceited, far less to conceive. 

These extracts speak for themselves ; they show the stream of 
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the poet's mind to be as clear as if it had flowed over the sands 
of Pactolus, But most watei-s show the color of the soil through 
which they had to force their passage ; this is the case with Elli- 
ott, and with Thom, of whose writings we shall soon give some 
notice. 

Prince is an unique, as we sometimes find a noble Bayard, born 
of a worldly statesman — a sweet shepherdess or nun, of a heart- 
less woman of fashion. Such characters are the direct gift of 
Heaven, and symbolize nothing in what is now called Society. 



THE CHILD OP THE ISLANDS : By the Hon. Hits. Nanros. London: 

Chapman and Hull. 1815. 
HOURS "WITH THE MUSES i By John Critccilet Prince. Second 

Edition. London. SimpkiQ, Matshall & Co. 181L 

The Hon. Mrs. Norton and Prince, " a reed-maker for weav- 
ers," meet upon a common theme — the existing miseries and pos- 
sible relief of that most wretched body, England's poor : most 
wretched of the world's sufferers in being worse mocked by pre- 
tensions of freedom and glory, most wretched in having minds 
more awakened to feel their wretchedness. 

Mra. Norton and Prince meet on the same ground, but in 
strongly contrasted garb and expression, as might be expected 
from the opposite quarters from which they come. Prince takes 
this truly noble motto ; 

" Knowledge omd Truth and Virtue wnre his theme, 
And lofty hopca of liberty divine." — Sliellei/. 

Mrs. Norton prefaces a poem on a subject of such sorrowful 
earnestness, and in which she calls the future sovereign of a 
groaning land to thought upon his duties, with this weak wish 
couched in the verse of Moore : 
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"Ab, half in shade and half in sun, 

This world along its comse advances, 
May that side the sun's upon 
Be all that shall ever meet thy glances." 

Thus UQcofl'jCiouslj bbowiag her state of mind. It is a very dif- 
ferent wish that a guod friend, let alone a good angel, woulii 
proffer to the Piince of Wales it this moment. Shame indeed 
will it be for him if he does w sh to stand in the sua, while tlio 
millions that he ought to spend all his blood to benefit are shiver- 
ing in the cold an 1 dark Ihe position of the heir? of foitune 
in that countn , uider present circumstances, la one of dioad, 
which to a noble soul would bung almost the angui&h of ciuci- 
fixion. How can they enjoj one moment in peace thu benefit of 
their posses'.ions 1 And how can ihev gi^ e them up, and be sure 
it will be any benefit to others ? The causes of ill seem so 
deeply rooted ia the public economy of England, that, if all her 
rich men were to sell all they have and give to the poor, it would 
yield but a temporary relief Yea ' all those heaped up gems, 
the Court array of England's beautj , the immense lieasuret of 
art, enough to arouse old Greece fiom her gia\e , the stafdy 
palls, full of dewy glades and booky delK, haunted by the 
stately deer and still more thickly by e\quisite memories , the 
enormous wealth of epi&topal palaeei, might all be given up for 
the good of the people at large and not lelitvo their suffeiings 
ten )eais It is not meiely that sense ot right usually dignified 
by the name of generosity that is wanted, hut wisdom — a deepei 
wisdom by far as to the conduct of national aflairs than the world 
has ever yei known It is not enough now for priace or noble to 
be awakened fo good dispositions. Let him not hope at once to 
be able to do good with the best dispositions; things have got too 
far from health and simplicity for that ; the return must be te- 
dious, and whoever sets out on that path must resign himself to 
be a patient student with a painfully studying world for his com. 
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panion In v, jilc he t,aii for a long timo hope no shining results ; 
,he mineis dig in the d iiit is ■vtt toi the ransom of the suffering 
milliun 

Haid lb the pioblem for ilie nhrle civilized world at present, 
hai'd loi bankiupt Euiope haid foi endangered America, We 
siy bankiupt Europe, for ■suiely nations are so who have not 
ktjown how to aecuie peioc education or even bodily sustenance 
lor the people at laige The lightest lore of fairy tale is wise 
enough to show that such nations must be considered bacltrupt, 
notwithstanding the accumulation of wealth, the development of 
resources, tbe prodigies of genius and science they have to boast. 
Some successes have been achieved, bill at what a price of blood 
and tears, of error and of crime ! 

And, in this hard school-time, hardest must he the lot of him 
who has outward advantages above the rest, and yet is at all 
awakened to the wants of all. Has he mind ? how shall he learn ? 
lime — how employ it ? means — where apply them ? The poor 
little " trappor," kept in the dark at his automaton task twelve 
hours a day, has an easy and happy life before him, compared 
with the prince on the throne, if that prince possesses a con- 
science that can be roused, a mind that can be developed. 

The position of such a prince is indicated in the following ex- 
tract which we take from the Schaellpost. Laube says in his 
late work, called " Three royal cities of the North," " King 
Oscar still lives in the second story of the castle at Stockholm, 
where he lived when he was crowned prince. He was out, and 
his dressing gown thrown upon an elbow chair before the writing 
table: all was open, showing how he was occupied. I found 
among the books, that seemed in present use, many in German, 
among them the " Staats Lexicon," "Julius upon Prisons," 
" Rotteck's History of the World." It is well known that King 
Oscar is especially interested in studies for the advantage of the 
most unhappy classes of citizens, the poor and the prisoners, and 
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onlycoe of ihe many virtuous seekei^, nich a better chance to trj 
espenments. The genius of the time is worlting through myriad 
organs, speaking through myriad mouths, but condescends chiefly 
to men of low estate. She is spelling a new and sublinne spell ; 
Its first word we know is brotherhood, but that must be well pro- 
nounced and learnt by heart before we shall hear another so clearly. 
One thing is obvious, we must cease to woi-ship princes even in 
genius. The greatest geniuses will in this day rank themselves as 
the chief servants only. It is not even the most exquisite, the high- 
est, but rather the largest and deepest experience thai can serve 
us. The Prince of Wales, like his poetess, will not be so able a 
servant on account of the privileges she so gracefully enumerates 
and cannot persuade herself are not blessings. But they will 
keep him, as they have kept her, farther from tlie truth and 
knowledge wauled than he would Jiave been in a less sheltered 
position. 

Yet we sympathize with Mrs. Norton in lier appeal. Every 
boy s}u}nld bo a young prince ; since it is not so, in tho present 
distorted state of society, it is natural to select some one cherished 
object as the heir to our hopes. Children become the angels of 
a better future to all who attain middle age without losing from 
the breast that chief jewel, the idea of what man and life should 
be. They must do what wo hoped to do, but find time, strength, 
17 
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perhaps even spirit, failing They sh w not j et their limitations ; 
in their eyes shines an infinito hope , we Cii.n imagine it realized 
in their lives, and this consoles us foi the deficiencies in our own, 
for the soul, though demanding the beautiful and good every 
where, can yet bo consoled if it is found some wheie 'Tis an 
illusion to look for it m thee children more than m ourselves, 
but it is Olio we seem to need, being the second stra n of the mu- 
sic that cheers our fat guing maich through this pirt of the scene 
of life. 

There was a gooi dcil of pie^ige about Queen Victoria's 
coming to the throne tohe was young, 'and had what in a 
princess might be styled beauty." She wept lest she should not 
reign wisely, and that seemed as if she might. Many hoped she 
might prove another Elizabeth, with more heart, using the privi- 
leges of tliB woman, her high feeling, sympathy, tact and quick 
penetration in unison with, and as corrective of, the advice of ex- 
perienced statesmen. We hoped she would be a mother to the 
country. But she has given no signs of distinguished character; 
her walk seems a private one. She is a fashionable lady and 
the mother of a family. We hope she may prove the mother of 
a good prince, but it will not do to wait for him ; the present 
generation must do all it can. If he does no harm, it is more 
than is reasonable to expect from a prince,^ — docs no harm and is 
the keystone to keep the social arch from falling into ruins till 
(be time be ripe to construct a better in its stead. 

Mrs Norton, addiessmg herself to the Child of tlie Islands, 
goes thiough the circling seasons of the year and finds plenty ot 
topics in tiieir change" fo subsene her m un aim This is to 
awaken the iich to their duty And, though the tries of her 
education are \iBible, and weak prejudices linger among newly 
awakened thoughts let, oc the whole, she sboiis i just sense of 
the lelationship betwi\t man and man, and musi(-all\ dolb she 
proclaim her creed m the lines beginning 
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The stamps of imperfection raBis on alt 
Our human Inlclkct has power to plan. 

After an eloquent enumeration of the difficulties that beset our 
path and our faith, sho concludes — 

Lo ! out of chaos was the world first calleJ, 

And Order out of blank Disorder come, 
The feebly-toihng hes-rt that shrinks appalled, 
In dangers weak, in difficuhips tamo, 
Hath lost the spark of that creative flame 
Dimly pennittod still on earth lo burn, 

Working out slowly Ordec'a perfect frame ; 
Dietributed to those whose souls can learn, 
As labourer under God, His task-work to discsrn. 

" To discern " av ' that is what is needed. Only these " la- 
bouiers. under God ' hase Ih'it clea ness of nnnd th-^t la needed, 
and though in the present lime they walk as men in a subterra- 
nean passage where the lamp sheds lis light only a little way 
onwaid, yet that light suftices to kpep their feet ftom stumbling 
while they seek an outlet to the blessed ddv 

The above presents a fair specimen of the poem. As poetry 
it is inferior to her earlier verses, where, without pretension to 
much thought, or commanding view, Mrs. Norton expressed sim- 
ply the feelings of the girl and the woman. Willis has described 
them well in one of the most touching of his poems, as being a 
tale 



The best passages in the present poem are personal, as where 
a mother's feelings are expressed in speaking of infants and 
young children, recollections of a Scotch Autumn, and the de- 
scription of the imprisoned gipsey.* 

• This extract was inserted in the original notice, but must be omitted here 
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In. the same soft aod flowing style, and with the same unstudied 
fi.delity to nature, is the grief of the gipscy husband painted 
when he cornea and finds her dead. After the first fury of rage 
and despair is spent, he " weepelh like a child" — 

And many a day by many a sunny bank, 

Or forest pond, close fringeil viilh rusheE dxak, 
He wails, his clench'il hands on his eyelida prest; 

Or by lone hedges, where the grass grows rank, 
Strelched prone, as triivelers deem, in idle rest, 
Mourns for that murdered gji, the dove of his wild nest. 

To 'uch pa-sacr- the womin's h-'art lends the rhetoric 
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lamest of angels kneeling at his head and feet, angels that have 
not spirit and sweetness enough to pray away a fly, forms the 
centre. Around liim are other figures of wliocn it is impossible 
10 say whether they are goblins or fairies, come to curse or hless. 
Tile accessories are as had as the main group, mean in concep- 
tion, tame in execution. And the subject admitted of so beauti- 
ful and noble an illustration by Art ! We marvel that a person 
of so refined taste as Mrs. Norton, and so warmly engaged in 
the subject, should have admitted this to its compao ion ship. 

We intended to have given some account of Prince and his 
poems, in this eonnection, but must now wait till another num- 
ber, for we have spread our words over too much space already, 
17* 
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A DRAMA OF EXILE: AND OTHER POEMS, liy Eljzabe™ B. B±b- 
HETT, author af The Skhsphjm aSD oi'iier Poems. New-York : Henry Or. 
Langley, No. 8 Astar House, 1845 

What happiness for the critic when, as in the present instance, 
his task is, mainly, how to express a cordial admiration ; to in- 
dicate an intelligence of beauties, rather than regret for defects ! 

We have read these volumes with feelings of delight far 
warmer than the writer, in her sincerely modest preface, would 
seem to expect from any reader, and cannot hesitate to rank her, 
in vigour and nobleness of conception, depth of spiritual experi- 
ence, and command of classic allusion, above any female writer 
the world has yet known. 

In the first quality, especially, most female writers are defi- 
cient. They do not grasp a subject witli simple energy, nor 
treat it with decision of touch. They are, in general, most re- 
markable for delicacy of feeling, and brilliancy or grace in 
manner. 

In delicacy of perception. Miss Barrett may vie with any of 
her sex. She has what is called a true woman's heart, althougK 
we must believe that men of a fine conscience and good oi^ani 
zation will have such a heart no less. Signal ioslances occu. 
to us in the cases of Spenser, Wordsworth and Tennyson. Thi 
woman who reads them will not find hardness or blindness as ti 
the subtler workings of thoughts and afiections. 

If men are often deficient on this score ; women, on the othei 
hand, are apt to pay excessive attention to the slight tokens, the 
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litlle things of life. Thus, in conduct or writing, thej tend to 
weary us by a morbid sentimental ism. From this fault Misa 
Barrett is wholly free. Personal feeling is ia its place ; enlight- 
ened by Reason, ennobled by Imagination, The earth is no de- 
spised resting place for the feet, the heaven bends wide above, 
rich in starry hopes, and the air flows around exhilarating and 

The mournful, albeit wc must own them tuneful, sisters of the 
lyre might hush many of their strains at this clear note from one 
who has felt and conquered the same difficulties. 

PERPLEXED MUSIC. 
" ExpeiicQce, 111:? s pale musicliia, holds 
A ilulcimei' of patience in his hand: 
Whence harmonies we cannot understand 
Of Ood's will in his worlds the Elmtn untblds. 
In sad perplexed minoTS. Deathlj co!Js 
Fall on us while we hear and countermand 
Our sanguine heart back from the fejicy land, 
With nightingales in visionary wolda. 

We murmur — ' Where is any eertain tune, 
Or measured music in such notes as these V 
But angels leaning from the golden seat, 

Are not so minded; their fine ear hath won 
The issue of completed cadences ; 
And smiling down the stars, they whisper — sweet." 
We are accustomed now to much verse on moral subjects, 
such as follows the lead of Wordsworth and seeks to arrange 
moral convictions as melodies on the harp. But these tones are 
never deep, unless tho esperience of the poet, in the realms of 
intellect and emotion, be commensurate with his apprehension of 
truth. Wordsworth moves ua when he writes an " Ode to Duty," 
or " Dion," because he cculd also write " Ruth," aad the exqui- 
sitely tender poems on Matthew, in whom nature 

" — tor a tavorile child 
Had tempered so the clay. 
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That every liour iJie heart ran wilJ, 
Yet never went astray." 

The trumpet call of Luther's ' Judgment Hymti' sounds from 
the depths of a nature capable of all human emotions, or it could 
not make the human ear vibrate as it does. The calm convic- 
tions expressed by Miss Barrett in the sonnets come with poetic 
force, because she was also capalile of writing ' The Lost Bower,' 
'The Romaunt of the Page,' 'Loved Once,' 'Bertha in the 
Lane,' and ' A Lay of the Early Rose.' These we select as the 
finest of the tender poems. 

In the 'Drama of Exile' and the 'Vision of Poets,' where she 
aims at a Miltonic flight or Dantesque grasp — not in any spirit 
of I'ivalry or imitation, but because she is really posses'-ed of a 
similar mental scope— her success is far below what we find in 
ihe poems of feeling and experience ; for she has the vision of a 
great poet, but little in proportion of his plastic ponei She ii 
at home m the Univeise, she sees its laws; she sympathises 
with Its motions She his the imagination all compact — llic 
healths ardiefvpa! plant fiom which all forms may be divined, 
and, ''o far as now existent, understood. Like Milton, she sees 
the angelic hosts m real presence ; like Dante, she hears the 
spheial concords and «haies the planetary motions. But she 
cannot, like Milton, marshal the angpls fo near the earth as to 
impart the piesence other than by ij mpathy. He who is near 
her level of mmd may, through the magnetic sympathy, see the 
angels with her Others will feel only the grandeur and sweet, 
ness she expresses in these foims Still less can she, like Dante, 
give, by a touch, the key which enables ourselves to play on the 
same instrument. She is singularly deficient in the power of 
compression. There are always far more words and verses than 
are needed to convey the meaning, and it is a great proof of her 
strength, that the thought still seems strong, when arrayed in a 
form so Eriarean clumsy and many-handed. 
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We compare licr witli those great poets, though we have read 
her preface and see how sincerely she deprecates any such com- 
parison, not merely because her theme is the same as theirs, but 
because, as we must again repeat, her field of vision and noble- 
ness of conception are such, that we cannot forbear trying her 
by the same high standard to see what she lacks. 

Of the " Drama of Exile" and other poems of the same char- 
acter, we may say that we shall never read them again, but we 
are very glad to have read them once, to see how the grand 
mysleries look to her, to share with her the conception and out- 
line of what would, in the hands of a more powerful artist, have 
come forth a great poem. Our favorite, above anything we 
have read of hers, is the " Rhyme of the Duchess May," equally 
admirable in thought and execution, in poetic meaning and ro- 
mantic grace. 

Were there room here, it should be inserted, as a suiSoient 
evidence of the writer's high claims ; but it is too long, and does 
not well bear being broken. The touches throughout are fine 
and forcible, but they need the unison of the whole to give them 
their due effect. 

Most of these poems have great originality in the thought anii 
the motive powers. It is these, we suppose, that have made 
" The Brown llosarie" so popular. It has long been handed 
about in manuscript, and hours have been spent in copying it, 
which would have been spared if the publication of these vol- 
umes in America had been expected so soon. It docs not please 
us so well as many of the others. The following, for instance, 
is just as original, full of grace, and, almost, perfectly simple ; 

THE ROMANCE OF THE SWAN'S NEST.* 
How sweetly natural ! and how distinct is the picture of the 

* Several poems mentioned in these articles, and publislied in the llrst in- 
stance, are DniiUed now on account of their Ipngth. 
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little girl, as she sits by the brook. The poem cannot fail to 
charm all who have treasured the precious memories of their 
- own childhood, and remember how romance was there interwoven 
with reality. 

Miss Barrett makes many most fair and distinct pictures, such 
as this of the Duchess May at the fatal moment when her lord's 
fortresiS was giving way : 

Low she dropt her hcaxi imd lower, fill her hair coiled on tlie floor. 

Toli slmohj! 
And tear afl«r tear you heard, fall distinct oa any word 

Which you iDight be listening for. 
" Get tiice in, thou soft ladie! — here is never a place for thee." 

Toa slowly! 
" Braid thy hair and clasp thy gown, that thy beauty in its moan 

May find grace with Leigli of Leigh." 
She stood up in hitler case, with a pale yet steady face, 

ToashnDlyl 
Lite a statue thunderstrock, which, though quivering, seems to look 

Right against the thunder-place, 
And her feet trod in, widi pride, her own tears i' the stona beside. 

Toasloahj! 
Go lo, fu-itliful friends, go to ! — Judge no more what ladies do, 
Ko, nor how th^r lords may ride. 

and so on. There are passages in that poem beyond praise. 

Here are descriptions as fine of another sort of person from 

LADY GERALDINE'S COURTSHIP. 

Her foot upon the nDW-monn grass— bareheaded — with the flowing 
Of the virginal whito vesture, gatiiercd closely to her throat; 
With the golden ringlets in her neck, just quietened by her going, 
And appearing to breathe sun tor air, and doubting if to float, — 

With a branch of dewy maple, which her right hand held above her. 
And which trembled a green shadow in betwixt her and the skicB, — 
As she turned her face in going, thus she drew me on to love her, 
And to study the deep meaning of the smile hid in her eyes. 
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For hor eyes alone enutcd constantly : her lips had serious sneetness, 
And her &ont was calm — the dimple rarely rippled on her cheek ; 
But her deep blue eyes smiled constantly, — as if they had by fitiiGss 
Won the secret of a happy dream, she did not care lo speak. 

How fine are both the descriptive and crilical touches in the 
following passage ; 

Ay, and sometimes on the hill-side, while we sat down in the gowans. 
With the forest green behind us, and its shadow east before; 
And the river running under ; and across it, from the rowena, 
A brown partridge whirring near us, till we felt the oir it bore — 

There, obedient lo her praying, did I read aloud the poems 

Made by Tuscan flutes, or instruments, more various, of our own; 

Read the pastoral parta of Spenser — or the subtle interflowings 

Poond in Petrarcli's sonnets — here's the book— the leaf is folded down ! 

Or at times a modem volume — Wordsworth's solemn-thoughled idyl, 
Ilowitt's ballad-dew, or Tennyson's god-vocal reverie, — 
Or from Browning some " Pomegranate," which, if cat deep down the middle, 
Shows a heart within, blood-tjnctured, of a veined humanity. 

Or I read there, sometimes, hoarsely, some new poem of my making- 
Ob, yonr poets never read thek own best verses lo their worth, 
For the echo, in you, breaks upon the words which you are speaking. 
And the chariot^wheels jac in the gate through which you drive them forth. 
After, when we were grown (ired of books, the alence round us flinging 
A slow arm of sweet compression, felt with beatings at the breast, — 
She would break out, on a sudden, in a gush of woodland anging, 
I.iko a cluld'e emotion in a god — a naiad tired of rest. 

Oh, to see or hear her singing ! scarce I know which is divinest — 

For her loots ang too — she modulates her gestures on the tunc ; 

And her mouth stirs with the song, like song ; and when the notes are finest, 

Tis the eyes that shoot out vocal liglit, and seem to swell them on. 

Then we talked— oh, how we talked I her voice so cadenced in thfl talking, 
Made another anging — of the soul ! a music without bars— ■ 
WMIe the leafy sounds of woodlands, humming round where we were walking. 
Brought interposition worthy-sweet,— as skies about the stars. 
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And she spaltc such good thoughts natural, as if she always tliouglit tlieio— 

And had aymjiHtJiies bo ready, open-ftee like bird on branch, 

Just as ready to fly east as west, w!uch ever way besought them, 

In the birchen wood a, cllilTUp, or a cock-crow in the grange . 

In her utmost lightness there is truth — and often she speaks lightly ; 

And she has a grace in being gay, which mourners even approve ; 

For the root of some grave eainest thought is understruck so rightly, 

As to justify the fohage and the waving £owerE above." 

We must copy yet one other poem to give some idea of the 
range of Miss Barrett's power. 

THE CRY OP THE CHILDREN. 

If it be said that the poetry, the tragedy here is in the facts, 
yet how rare is it lo find a mind that can both feel and upbear 
such facts 

We have alieady said, that, as a poet, Miss Barrett is deficient 
in plastic energy, and that she is diffuse. We must add many 
blemishes of o^ erstrained and constrained thought and expression. 
The ways in which words are coined or forced from their habit- 
ual meanings does not carry its excuse with it. We find no 
gain that corapensates the loss of elegance and simplicity. One 
practice which has already had its censors of using tlie adjective 
for the noun, as m the cases of " The cry of the Human," 
" Leaning from the Golden," we, also, find offensive, not only to 
Ihe hahitual tastes, but to the sympathies of tlie very mood 
awakened by the water. 

We lear that shel as ionglee an nval d and vhile the know- 
ledge of th B c eases ad at on for her ach evements and de- 
light at tl e extent of the nflu ce — so ucl 1 gl t flowing from 
the darkness of tl e s ck a — ve see to t ace injurious re- 
sults, too Tlere s olten a va t of pi ant anl glowing lite. 
The sun does ot al ajs v tl e a He We have spoken 
of tlie greit Jjook cult re of th s d Wei u'it now say that 
this cult le 8 loo great proport on to tl at 1 1 as received from 
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actual life. Tlie lore is not always asKimilated to the new form ; 
the illusti-alions sometimes impede the attention rather than help 
its course ; and we are too much and too often reminded of other 
minds and other lives. 

Great variety of metres are used, and with force and faeility. 

B tl 1 th t d ' which belongs to metres which 

et's mind. In that case, others 

m 1 that, if they hsd not, he must 

m are original with him. Miss 

B rand and thoughtful, than by the 

V he faults we could find in Miss 

B and nobleness deserves this act 

d of leniency, or caution. The 

com es may be made by subjoining 



G uu the lips of one 1o whoiii life is 
e wish for this work would be, that it 
be ra.eiiedby thepubhc as a depoErto, ambitions of approaching to the nature of 
a aecurity for a future offering of more value and ai;ceptabilily. I would fajn 
do better, and I fee! as if I might do bolter : I aspire f o do bettor. In any case, 
my poems, while full of faults, as I go forward to my critics and confess, have 
my life and heart in them. They are not empty shells. If it must bo said of 
me that 1 have conlribtiteii unworthy verses, I also to the many rejected by the 
age, it cannot, at least he said that I have done so in R light or irresponsible 
spirit. Poetry has been as serious a thing to me as life itself; and life has been 
a veiy serious thing ; there has been no playing at atittles for me la either. I 
never mislonk pleasure for the final cause of poetry ; nor liasare, itir the hour of 
Ihe poet. 1 have done my work, so far, as work ; not as mere hand and head 
work apart from the personal being, but as the complotest expresdon of that 
being to wfiich I could attain; and, as work, I offer it fo the public, feeling its 
fiiultiness more deeply than any of my readers, beaiuse measured from the haght 
of my aspiration, but feeling also that the reverence and sincerity with which 
the work was done should protect it in the tho-.ighls of the reverent and an- 

18 
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Of tlie greatest of Greciiin sages it was said that lie acquirei 
auch power over tlie lower orders of nature, through his purii^ 
and intelligence, tiiat wild heasts were abashed ani3 reformed hy 
his admonitions, and that, once, when walking abroad with hia 
disciples, ho called down the white eagle, soaring above hioi, and 
drew from her willing wing a quill for his use. 

We have seen women use with skill and grace, the practical 
goose-quill, the sentimental crow-quill, and even the lyrical, the 
consecrated feathers of the swan. But wo have never seen one to 
whom the white eagle would have descended ; and, for a while, 
were inclined to think that the hour had now, for the first time, 
arrived. But, upon full deliberation, we will award to Miss 
Barrett one from the wing of the sea-gull. That is also a white 
bird, rapid, soaring, majestic, and which can aliglit with ease, 
and p^ise itself upc, the stormiest wave- 
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Robert Brownikg is scarcely known in this country, as, in- 
deed, in his own, his fame can spread but slowly, from the nature 
of his works. On this very account, — of the peculiarity of his 
genius, — we are desirous to diffuse the icnowledge that there ia 
such a person, thinking and writing, so that those who, here and 
there, need just him, and not another, may know where to tura. 

Our iirst acquaintance with tbis subtle and radiant mind was 
through his " Paracelsus," of which wc cannot now obtian a copy, 
and must write from a distant memory. 

It is one of those attempts, that illustrate the self-consciousnesa 
of this age, to represent the fever of the soul pining to embrace 
the secret of the universe in a single trance. Men who are once 
seized with this fever, carry thought upon the heart as a cross, 
instead of finding themselves daily warmed and enlightened to 
more life and joy by the sacred fire to ivhicli iheir lives daily 
bring fresh fuel. 

Sometimes their martyrdoms greatly avail, as to positive 
achievements of knowledge for their own good and that of all 
men ; but, oftener, they only enrich us by experience of the 
temporary limitations of the mind, and the inutility of seeking to 
transcend, instead of working within them. 

Of this desire, to seize at once as a booty what it was intended 
we should legitimately win hy gradual growth, alchemy and the 
elirir vita were, in the middle ages, apt symbols. In seeking 
how to prolong life, men wasted its exquisite spring-time and 
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splendid summer, lost ihe clues lliey might have gained by initia- 
tion to tlie mysteries of ihe present existence. They sought to 
make gold in crucibles, through study of the laws which govern 
the material world, while within them was a crucible and a fire 
beneath it, which only needed watching, in faith and purity, and 
they would have turned all substances to treasure, which neither 
moth cor rust could corrupt. 

Paracelsus had one of those soaring ambition.f that sought the 
stars and built no nest amid the loves or lures of life. Incapable 
of sustaining himself in angelic force and purity, he tainted, after 
a while, his benefits, by administering them with the arts of a 
charlatan, seeking too ambitiously the mastery of life, he missed 
its best instructions. 

Yet he wlio means nobleness, though he misses his chosen aim, 
cannot fail to bring down a precious quarry from the clouds. 
Paracelsus won deep knowledge of himself and his God. Love 
followed, if it could not bless him, and the ecstacies of genius 
wove music into his painful dreams. 

The holy and domestic love of M'ichal, that Ave Maria Stella 
of his stormy life, the devotion of a friend, who living, for him- 
self, in the humility of a genuine priest, yet is moved by Ihe 
pangs of sympathy, to take part against and " wrestle with" 
Heaven in his behalf, the birth and bud of the creative spirit 
which blesses through the "ulnesa of forms, as expressed in 
Aprfle, all are told with a beauty and, still more, a pregnancy, 
unsurpassed amid the works of contemporary minds. 

" Sordello" we have never seen, and have been much disap- 
pointed at not being able to obtain the loan of a copy now existent 
in New England. It is spoken of as a work more thickly en- 
veloped in reficed obscurities than ever any other that really had 
a meaning ; and no one acquainted with Browning's mind can 
doubt his always having a valuable meaning, though sometimes 
we may not be willing to take the degree of trouble necessary to 
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ferret it out. His writings have, li'Il lately, been clouded by ob- 
scurities, his riches having seemed to accumulate beyond his 
mastery of them. So beautiful are the picture gleams, so full of 
meaning the little thoughts that are always twisting their para- 
sites over his main purpose, that we hardly can bear to wish them 
away, even when we know their excess to be a defect. They 
scorn, each and all, too good to be lopped away, and we cannot 
wonder the mind from which they grew was at a loss which to 
reject. Yet, a higher mastery in the poetic art must giye him 
skill and resolution to reject them. Then, all true life being con- 
densed into the main growth, instead of being so much scattered 
in tendrils, olf-shools and flower-hunches, the effect would be 
more graad and simple ; nor should we be any loser aa to the 
spirit ; it would all be there, only more concentrated as to the 
form, more full, if less subtle, in its emanations. The tendency 
to variety and delicacy, rather than to a grasp of the subject and 
concentration of interest, are not so obvious in Browning's minor 
works as in Paracelsus, and in bis tragedy of ' Strafford,' This 
very difficult subject for tragedy engaged, at about the same time, 
the attention of Sterling. Both he and Browning seem to have 
had it brought before their attention by Foster's spirited biogra- 
phy of Strafford. We say it is difHcult — ^though we see how it 
tempted the poets to dramatic enlerprise. The main character 
is one of tragic force and majesty ; the cotemporary agents all 
splendid figures, and of marked individuality ; tlie march of ac- 
eces a ly ap d a d imposing ; the events induced of uni- 
al e Bu 1 o diffiouUy is, that the materials are even 

00 1 nd 00 fam I a o every one. We cannot bear any vio- 
of eal J any aiding of the common version of this 
y Th he 1 tcr and position of Strafford want that 
mo a! e s lbs needed to give full pathos to the catas- 
1 ophe 'tt e d eh g eatness of mind and character, we loathe 
ti e kne s nd e cl ery of the King ; we dislike the stem 
IB* 
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!u tea t thstanding their patriotic motives, for pursuing to 
the death the loble stag ; and yet we feci he ought to die. We 
w 1 tl tie had been Itilled, not by the hands of men, with their 
a\ otted a 1 1 ublful feelings, but smitten direct by pure fire from 
1 eav n St II we feel he ought to die, and our grief wants the 
true tragic element which hallows it in the Antigone, the Lear, 
and even Schiller's " Mary Stuart," or " Wallenstein." 

But of the two, Sterling's conception of the character and 
conduct of the drama is far superior to that of Browning. Both 
dramas are less interesting and effective than the simple outline 
history gives, but Browning weakens the truth in his representa- 
tion of it, while Sterling at least did not falsify the character of 
Strafford, bitter, ruthlessly ambitious, but strong and majestic 
throughout. Browning loses, too, his accustomed originality and 
grace in the details of this work, through a misplaced ambition. 

But believing that our poet has not reached that epoch of mas- 
tery, when he can do iiimself full justice in a great work, we 
would turn rather to the consideration of a series of sketches, 
dramatic and lyric, which he has been publishing for several 
years, under the title of " Bells and Pomegranates." We do not 
know whether (his seemingly aSeeted title is assumed in conform- 
ity with the catch-penny temper of the present day, or whether 
these be really in the mind of Robert Browning no more than the 
glittering fringe of his priestly garment. If so, we shall cherish 
high hopes, indeed, as to the splendors that will wait upon the 
unfolding of the main vesture. 

The plan of these sketches is original, the execution in many 
respects, admirable, and the range of talent and perception they 
display, wider than that of any contemporary poet in England, 

" Pippa Passes" is the title of the first of these little two shil- 
ling volumes, which seem to contain just about as much as a 
man who lives wisely, might, after a good summer of mingled 
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work, business and pleasure, have to offer to the world, as the 
honey he could spare from his hive. 

Pippa is a little Italian girl who works in a silk mill. Otico a 
year the workpeople in these mills have an entire day given them 
for their pleasure. She is introduced at sunrise of such a day, 
singing her morclng thoughts. She then goes forth to wander 
through the town, singing her little songs of childish gayety and 
purity. She passes, not through, but by, different scenes of life, 
passes by a scene of guilty pleasure, by the conspiracies of the 
malicious, by the cruel undeception of the young sculptor who 
had dared trust his own heart more fully than is the wont of the 
corrupt and cautious world. Every where the notes of her song 
pierce their walls and windows, awakening them to memories of 
innocence and checking the course of misdeed. The plan of this 
wo k is t vill be seen, at once rich and simple. It admits of an 
enchant og variety, and an unobtrusive unity. Browning has 
n ade the best use of its advantages. The slides in the magic 
Ian e uoceed one another with perfect distinctness, but, through 
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alliance, and when Jules, enchanted by the union of the beauty 
of intellect in the letters and the beauty of person of which he 
has gained glimpses, presses his suit as a lover, marriage is con 
senled to on condition that he shall not seek to converse with her 
till after the ceremony. This is the first talk of Jules after he 
has brought his silent bride to his studio : 

Thou by me 
AnJ I by thpe — this is thy hand jd mine — 
And side by side we sit — all's true. Thank God I 
1 ha?e spoken — speak thou ! 

— O, my life to come I 
My Tydeus must he carved that's there in clay, 
And how he carved wUh you about the chamher 1 
Where must I place you l When I think that once 
This room full of rough block-mork seemed my heaven 
Without you 1 Shall I ever work again — 
Giet iairlj inlji my old ways again — 
Bid each conception stand while trait by trait 
My hand transfbrs its lineaments to stone 1 
Will they, my ianciea, live near you, my truth — 
The live (ruth — passing and repassing me — 
Sitting be^dc me 1 

—Now speak < 

Only, first. 
Tour letters ta me— waa'l not well contrived 1 
A hiding place in Psyche's robe — there lie 
Next to her skin your letters ; which comc9 foroiuost 1 
Good — this that swam down like a first moonbeam 
Into my world. 

Those 1 Books I told you of. 
Let your first word to me rejoice them, too, — 
This minion of Coluthus, writ in red 
Bistre and azUFe by Bessarion's scribe — 
Read this line — no, shame — Homer's be the Greek ! 
My Odyssey in coarse black vivid type 
With laded yellow blossoms 'twixt page and page ; 
" He said, and on Antimus directed 
A bitter shaft" — (hen blots a flower the rest! 
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—Ah, do not mind that— better that wiU look 

Wheu cast in bronze — an Alm^n Kaiser that, 

Swflrt-greeo and gold with truncheon basod on hip 

This rather, turn to — but a chtck already — 

Or you had recognized that here you ail 

As I imagined you, Hippoljta 

Naked upon hei briglit Numidlan horse ! 

— Forgot yoa this then 1 " carve in bold relief," — 

So jou connnand me — " carve against 1 come 

A Greek, bay filleted and thunder free, 

Bising beneath the lifted myrtle-branch. 

Whose turn arrives to praise Hnimodiua." — Praise him> 

Q.mte round, it cluster of mere hands and armf 

Thrust in all eenses, all ways, from all sides, 

Only consenting at the branches' end 

They strain towards, serves ibr frame to a sole Cice — 

(Place your own face) — the Praiscr's, who with eyca 

Sightless, so bend they back to light inside 

His brain where visionary forms throng up, 

(Gaze — I am your Harmodiua dead and gone,) 

Singa, minding not the palpitating arch 

Of hands and anna, nor Ihe quick drip of wine 

Prom the drenched leaves o'erhead, nor who cast off 

Thdr vblet crowns for him to trample on^ 

Sings, paiiaing as the patron-ghosts approve, 

Devoutly Ihdr unconquerable hymn — 

But you must say a " well" to that — say " wtll" 

Because you gaze~am I &nlaslie, sweet 1 

Gaie lite my very iife's stuff, marble — marbly 

Even to the silence — and before I found 

The real flesh Phene, 1 inured myself 

To see throughout all nature varied stuff 

For better nature'a birth by means of art ; 

With me, each substance tended to one form 

Of beauty— to the human Archetype — 

And every aide occurred anggcativo genna 

Of that — the tree, the Hower — why, take the frnh. 

Some rosy shape, continuing the poach, 

Curved beewiae o'er ita bougb, as rosy limbs 
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Depending n^tleil in the leaves — and just 

From a cleft rose-peach the whole Drjod sprung ! 

But of the sIoSb one can be master of, 

How I divined their capabilities 

Prom the sott-rinded amoothening iacile chalk 

That jields youc outline to the nir's embrace, 

Down to the crisp impertaits steel, so sure 

'To cut its one confided thought clean out 

Of all the world ; but marble I— -'iiealh my tools 

More pliable than jellj — as it were 

Some clear piimordial creature dug fconi deep 

In the Earth's heart where itself breeds itself 

And whence all baser substance maybe worked; 

Reims it off to air you may — condense it 

Down to the diamond ; — is not metal there 

When o'er the sudden specks my chisel trips 1 

— Not flesh — as flake otf flake I scale, approach. 

Lay bare these bluish veins of blood asleep 1 

Lrnks flame in no strange windings where surpiised 

By the swift implements sent home at once, 

Flushes and glowings radiate anci hover 

About its track 1 — 

The girl, thus addressed, feels the wings budding within her, 
that shall upbear her from the birth-pUce of pollution in whose 
mud her young feet have been imprisoned. Still, her first words 
reveal to the proud, passionate, confiding geniua the horrible de- 
ception that has been practised on him. After his first anguish, 
one of Pippa's songs steals in to awaken consoling thoughts. 
He feels that only because his heart was capable of noble trust 
could it be so deceived ; feels too that the beauty which had en- 
chanted him could not be a mere mask, but yet might be vivified 
by a soul worthy of it, and finds the way to soar above his own 
pride and (ne opioions of an often purblind world. 

Another song, with which Pippa passes, contains, in its first 
stanza, this grand picture : 
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A king lived long ago, 

In the morning of the woclJ, 
When EaMh was nlgher Heaven than now; 

And the King's locks curled 
DisparUng o'er a forehead full 

Am the nulk-wMte apace 'twlit horn snil horn 
Of some Bacrificial bull. 

Only calm as a babe new-born ; 
For he has got lo a sleepy mood, 
So aafe from all decrepitude- 
Age with its bane eo sure gone bj, 
(The gods so loved him while he dreamed) 
That, having lived tiiw long there seemed 
No need the King should ever die. 

Ijiiigi — No need that sort of King should cvur die. 

Among the rocks his city was ; 
Betbre his palace, in the sun, 

He sat to see his people pass, 
And judge them every one, 
Fi'om its threshold of smooth stone. 

This pic:lure is as good as the Greeks. 
Next came a set of Dramatic Lyrics, all more oi 
from which we select 



That's my last Duchess pdnteJ on tho wall, 
Looking as if she were nlive; I call 
That piece a wonder, now ; Fra, Paniiolf's hands 
Worked busil; a day, and there she elands. 
Will't plesse you sit and look at her 1 I said 
" Fra Pandolf" by design, for never read 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance, 
The depth and passiiOn of that earnest gtunce. 
Bat to myself they turned (since none pots by 
The curtain I have drawn for you, but I) 
And seemed as they would ask rae, if they durst. 
How such a glance came there ; so not the first 
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Arc TOU k) turn anci ask thus. Sir, 'twas not 

Her husband's prcscnco only, called that spot 

Of joy into the Duchess' cheek ; perhaps 

Fri, Pandolf chanced to say " Her manlle laps 

" Over my Lady's wrisl luo much," or " Paint 

" Must neser hope to reproduce the feint 

Half-Uusli that dies along her throat;" such stulT 

Was courtesy, she Oiought, and cause enough 

FoF calling up that spot of joy. She tiad 

A heart — how shall I say — too soon made glad, 

Too easily impressed ; she Ubed whate'ci 

She looked on, and her looks went every where. 

Sir, 'twas all one ! My fevour at her b.-east, 

The dropping of the daylight in the West, 

The bough of cherries some officious tool 

Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule 

She rode with round the terrace — all and each 

Would draw from her alike the ftrward speech, 

Or blush, at least. She thanked men — good; bat thanked 

Some how — I know not how — as if she ranked 

My gift of a nine hundred years' old name 

With any body's gift Who'd sloop to blamo 

This sort of Iriflingl Even had you skill 

Tn speech — (which I have not) — coulJ make your will 

Uuite clear to such an one, and say, "Just this 

" Or that in you disgusts me ; here you miss, 

Or there exceed the mark" — and if she let 

Herself be lessoned so, nor plmnly set 

Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made excuse, 

—E'en tlien would be some stooping, and I chuse 

Never to fitoop. Oh, Sir, she smiled, no doubt. 

Whene'er 1 passed her; but who passed without 

Much the same smile 'i This grew ; I gave commands ; 

Then all smiles stopped together. Ther? she stands 

As if aUve. WiU't please you rise? We'll meet 

The company below then. I repeat. 

The Coujit your master's known munifii^cnco 

Is ample warranl that no just pretence 

Of mine tor dowiy will be disallowed ; 

Tholigh his (air daughter's self, as I avowed 
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At starting, is my object. Nay, we'll go 
Together down, Sir ! Nollco Neptune, though, 
Taming a seo-horae, thought a, rarity, 
Which Clnus of Iiinsliruck cast in bronze for me. 

CRISTINA. 

To this volume succeeded "King Viclor and King Charles,' 
"The Return of the Druses," "A Blot in the 'Scutcheon," and 
"Colombe's Birthday." 

The first we do not so much admire, but the other three have 
all the same originality of conception, delicate penetration into 
the mysteries of human feeling, atmospheric individuality, and 
skill in picturesque detail. All four exhibit very high and pure 
ideas of Woman, and a knowledge very rare in man of the ways 
in which what is peculiar in her oiiice and nature worts. Her 
loftiest elevation does not, in his eyes, lift her out of nature. She 
becomes not a mere saint, hut the goddess-queen of nature. Her 
purity is not cold like marble, hut the healthy, gentle energy of 
the flower, instinctively rejecting what is not fit for it, with no need 
of disdain to dig a gulf between it and the lower forms of crea- 
tion. Her office to man is that of the Muse, inspiring him to all 
good thoughts and deeds. The passions that sometimes agitate 
these maidens of his verse, are the surprises of noble hearts, un- 
prepared for evil, and even their misiEikes cannot cost bitter tears 
to their attendant angels. 

The girl in the " Return of the Druses" is the sort of nature 
Byron tried to paint in Myrrha. Biit Byron could only paint 
women as they were to him. Browning can show what they are 
in themselves. 

In " A Blot in the 'Scutcheon" we see a liiy, storm-struck, 
half broken, but still a lily. In " Colombe's Birthday" a queenly 
rosebud, which expands into the full gbwing rose before our 
eyes. This is marvelous in this drama, how the characters ai'e 
unfolded before us by the crisis, which not only exhibits, but calls 
19 
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J) life, the higher passions and thouglits whicii were latent within 
thorn. 

We bless tiie poet for these pictures of women, which, howevei" 
the common tone of society, by the grossness aod levity of the 
remarks bandied from tongue to tongue, would seem to say the 
contrary, declare there is still in the breasts of men a capacity 
lor pure and exaltiag passion, — for immortal tenderness. 

But we must hasten to conclude with some extracts from anothej 
number of " Dramatic Lyrics" lately received. These seem tt 
show that Browning is attaining a more masterly clearness in ex- 
pression, without seeking to popularize, or omitting to heed tho 
iain test whisper of his genius. He gains without losing as he 
advances — a rare happiness. 

In the former number was a poem called " The Cloister," and 
in this are two, " The Confessional" and the " Tomb at St. Prax- 
ed's," which are the keenest yet a wisely true satire on the fonns 
that hypocrisy puts on in the Romish church. This hateful weed 
grows rank in all cultivated gardens, but it seems to hide itself, 
with great care and adroitness, beneath the unnumbered forms 
and purple gauds of that elaborate system. Accordingly, the 
hypocrites do not seem so bad, individually, as in other churches, 
and the satire is continiially softening into humour in the " Tomb 
of St. Praxed's," with its terrible naturalness as to a life-long de- 
ception. Tennyson has described the higher kind with a force 
that will not be surpassed in his Simeon Styiites, but in this piece 
of Browning's, we find the Flemish school of the same vice. 

The " Flight of the Duchess," in its entrancing revelations ol 
the human heart, is a boon to think of. We were, however, 
obliged to forbear further extracts, with the exception of two from 
the " Garden Fancies," We regret that these poems, with seve- 
ral others which have been cii-culatcd in " The Tribune," could 
not find room in the present volume. 
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BELLS AND POMEGRANATES : By Robgkt Browning. No. VIII and 
last. Luria anil a Soul's Tragaily. London: MoKon, Dover-st. 1846. 

In closing this aeries of dramatic and lyrical sketches. Brown- 
ing explains his plan and title thus : 

"Here ends my first series of 'Bells and Pomegtanalca,' and I laic tho oppor 
lunily of esplaining, in reply lo inquiries, that 1 only meant by that title to in- 
dicate an endeavour toward something like an alternation or mixture of music 
with discoursing, sound with sense, poetcy with thought, which toots too ambi- 
tious, thus expressed, so the symbol was preferred. It is little to the purpose 
that such is actually one of the most familiar of the Rabbinical (and Patristic) 
acceptations of the phrase ; because ! confess that letting authority alone, I sup- 
posed the bare words in such juxtaposition would sufficiently ounvcy the ilesiteil 
meonmg. ' Faitli and good works' is another fancy for instance, and perhaps 
no easier to arrive at; yet Giotto placed a pomegranate fruit in the hand of 
Dante, Eiod RalTaelle crowned his Theology with blossonis of tlic same." 

That the poet should have supposed the symbol would be un- 
derstood at once, marks the nature of his mind, a mind which 
soais in the creative element, and can only be understood by those 
who are iti a state of congenial activity. 

The two pieces before us display, or rather betray, a deep and 
growing acquaintance with the mysteries of the breast. If one 
tithe of what informs this little pamphlet were brought out into 
clear relief by the plastic power of a Shakspcare, the world would 
stand transfixed before the sad revelation. 

In the first piece, Luria, a Moor, is put in command of the 
Florentine army against Pisa ; but spies are set around him, and 
the base mistress sits in trial on the hero she has won by smiles 
to fight her battles. His great, simple, fiery nature is captivated 
by the grace, deep sagacity d &elf po^ ss n f th Fl t 
He glows with delight at f 1 I If th b th f m 

intellectual life beneath th fln Btwlnhfidt] 

treachery hid beneath all th b t f ! Ipt d ill 
elands amazed, not lost, n t h Im d hut unabl t t 
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brave what is so opposite to his own soul. He is, indeed, too no- 
ble to resent or revenge, or look on the case other than as God 

Xiuria — In my own East — if you would sloop lo help 

My tarbarous illustjation — il sounds ill, 

Yet there's no wrong at bottom — rather praise. 
Z>oi».— Weill 
Ijuria. — VVe have cteotuifs there which if you saw 

The first lime, you would doubtlesB marvel »l. 

For their snrpassing tteautj, erafl and atrenglh, 

And tlio' it were ik lively moment's shock 

Wheran you found the purpose of their tongues — 

That seemed ionocnoas in their lambent play, 

Yet, once made known, such grace required a guard. 

Your reason soon mould acquiesce, I think. 

In til' Wisdom which made all things for tho best. 

So take them, good with il!, contentedly— 

The prominent beauty with the secret sUng. 

I am glad to have seen you, wondrous Klorentincs. 

And having seen them, and staked his heart entirely on the 
venture, he went through with them — and lost. He cannot sur- 
vive the shock of their treachery. He arranges all things nobly 
in their behalfj and dies, for he was of that mould, the " precious 
porcelain of human clay" which 

" Breaks with the first Gill," 

hut not without first exercising a redeeming power upon all the 

foes and traitors round him. His chivalrie antagonist, Tihuraio, 

needed no conversion, for he is one of the noble race who 

"joy to feci 

A foeman worthy of their sled," 

and are the best friends of such a foeman. But the shrewd, 
worldly spy, the supplanted rival, the woman who was guilty of 
that lowest baseness of wishing to make of a lover the tool of her 
purposes, all grow better by seeing the action of this noble crea- 
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ture untler the crucifixion they have prepared for him ; especially 
the feelings of the rival, who learns from his remorse to under- 
stand genius and magnanimity, are admirably depicted. Such 
repentance always comes too late for the one injured; men kill 
him first, tbeti grow wiser and mourn ; tliis dreadful and frequent 
tragedy is shown in Luria's case with its full weight of dark sig- 
niticance, spanned by the rainbow beauty that springs from the 
perception of truth and nobleness in the victim. 

Thesecond piece, "A Soul's Tragedy," is another of the deep- 
est tragedies — a man fancying himself good because ho was 
hareh, honourable because he was not sweet, truer than tbe lovely 
and loving natures, because unskilled to use their winning ways. 
His self-deception is revealed to him by means the most original 
and admirably managed. Both these dramas are full of genius ; 
boih make the heart ache terribly. A text might well suit the 
cover — a text we must all of us learn ever more and more deeply 
to comprehend ; "Let him who thinketh he standeth take heed 
lest he fall." 

We hope these eight numbers of " Bells and Pomegranates" 
will now bo reprinted here. They would make one volume of 
proper size to take into the woods and fields. 
19* 
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Th 1 1 P f ly '"en for this ob- 

Ti so 1 f h g m can only be ex- 

p &s 1 Th "JD ra h ore readyi flexi. 

bl f 11 d p d h y 1 1 an never expect 

h m d f h d expressed by act 

d h Id f d q J hicli we find in 

h f h T y d higher stimulus, 

m fl W st d h in their works ; 

h f dp pecially so of ihe 

hip f d 

Y 1 y h h f 111 tho flight of the 

d 11 q !i 1 1 bl , verts with plea- 

sure to the nest, which it finds of materials and architecture, tliat, 
if wisely examined, cori'espond entirely with all previously im- 
agined of the songster's history and habits. The biography of 
the artist is a scanty gloss upon the grand text of his works, but 
we examine it with a deliberate fenderuess, and could not spaie 
those half-effaced pencil marks of daily life. 

In vain the healthy reactions of nature have so boldly io our 
owD day challenged the love of greatness, and bid us turn from 
Boswellism to read the record of the village clerk. These ob- 
scure men, you say, have hearts alao, busy lives, expanding 
souls. Study the simple annals of the poor, and you find there, 

(222) 
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only restricted aad stifled by accident, Milton, CaliJeron, or 
Michel Angelo. Precisely for that, precisely because we might be 
such as these, if temperament and position had seconded the soul's 
behest, must we seek witK eagerness this spectacle of the occa- 
sional manifestation of that degree of development which we call 
hero, poet, artist, martyr. A sense of the depths of love and 
pity in " our obscure and private breasts" bids us demand to see 
their sources burst up somewhere through the lava of circum- 
stance, and Peter Bell has no sooner felt his first throb of peni- 
tence and piety, than he prepares to read the lives of the saints. 

Of all those forms of life which in their greater achievement 
shadow forth what the accomplishment of our life in the ages 
must be, the artist's life is the fairest in this, that it weaves its 
web most soft and full, because of the material most at com- 
mand. Like the hero, the statesman, the martyr, the artist dif- 
fers from other men only in this, that the voice of the demon 
within the breast speaks louder, or is more early and steadily 
obeyed than by men in general. But colors, and marble, and 
paper scores are more easily found to use, and more under com. 
raand, than the occasions of life or the wills of other men, so 
that we see in the poet's worjt, if not a higher sentiment, or a 
deeper meaning, a more frequent aiid more perfect fulliiment 
than in him who builds his temple from the world day by day, or 
makes a nation his canvass and his palletCe. 

It is also easier to us to get the scope of the artist's design and 
its growth as the area where we see it does not stretch vision be- 
yond its power. The Sybil of Michel Angelo indeed shares the 
growth of centuries, as much as Luther's Reformation, but the 
firat apparition of the one strikes both the senses and the soul, 
the other only the latter, so we look most easily and with liveli- 
est impression at the Sybil. 

Add the benefits of rehearsal and repetition. The grand Na- 
poleon drama could be acted but once, but Mozart's Don Gio- 
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vanni pi-esenls lo us the same thought seven times a week, if we 
wish to yield Ip it so maoy. 

The artists too are the young childreo of our sickly manhood, 
or wearied out old age. On us life has pressed till the form is 
marred and bowed down, but their youth is immortal, invincible, 
to us the inexhaustible prophecy of a second birth. From the 
naive iispiogs of their unealculating lives are heard anew the 
tones of that mystic song we call Perfectibility Perfection. 

Artist biographies scanty as 1 hey are are always beautiful. 
The tedious tavi! of the Teuton cannot degra le nor the snrley 
superlatives of the Italian witl er them If any fidelity be pre- 
served in the lecord it always easts new lL,ht on their works. 
The exuberance of Italian praise is thp bettei extieme of the 
two, f r the heirt w ilh al! its blunders tells truth more easily 
than the head The lecoids before us of the ^reat composers 
are by the p tient and reverent Germins the sensible never to 
bo duped F glishman or the &piighl5\ Frenchman butaVasari 
was needed also to cast a broider sunhaht on the scene All ar- 
tist lite' ire interesting And those of the mu'^iciins peculiarly 
so to-day when Music is tlie Inmg giowing art Sculpture, 
Painting Architecture are in leed not dcid but the life they ex- 
hibit 18 as the putting forth of ^cung scioii^i fiom an old root. 
The manifestition is hopeful lathei th'in commanding But mu- 
sic, aftei all the wondei ful exploits of the hst centui y grows and 
towers yet Beethoven towenng far above our heads sfill with 
colossal gesture ptinta above Sluaic ij pausing now to explain, 
arrange or explore the treasnies so ripilly accumulated; but 
how g! eat the genius thus emplj'ved how vast the piomise for 
the next levelaUon ' Beethoven seems lo have chronicled all the 
sobs, the heart heavings, an I godlike Promethean thefts of the 
Earth-spirit. Mozart has called to the sister stars, as Handel and 
Haydn have told to other spheres what has been actually performed 
in this ; surely they will ansvver through the nest magician. 
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The thought of the law that supersedes all thoughts, which 
pierces us the moment we have gone far in any department of 
knowledge or creative genius, seizes and lifts us from the ground 
in music. " Were but this known all would be accomplished," 
is sung to us ever in the triumphs of harmony. What the other 
arts indicate and philosophy infers, this all-enfolding language 
declares, nay publishes, and we lose all cai'e for to-morrow or 
modern life in the truth averred of old, that all truth is com- 
prised in music and mathematics. 

By one pervading spirit 
Of tones and numbei-a all things are controlled. 

As sages taught where faith was found to merit 
Initiation in that mjsterj old. 

WoHDS WORTH. "Slunias on the power nf sound." 

.M. very slight knowledge of music makes it tho best means of 
interpretation. We meet our friend in a melody as in a glance 
of the eye, far beyond where words have strength to climb ; we 
explain by the corresponding tone in an instrument that trait in 
our admired picture, for which no sufficiently subtle analogy had 
yet been found. Botany had never touched our true knowledge 
of our favourite flower, but a symphony displays the same atti- 
tude and hues ; the philosophic historian had failed to explain 
the motive of our favourite hero but every buTle eills and every 
III H h I 11 h 

f f m 1 g f d f 11 
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The feeling naturally given by an expression so facile of the 
identity and universality of all thought, every thought, is bcaufi- 
fully expressed in this anecdote of Haydn, 

When about to compose a symphony he was in the habit of 
animating his genius by imagining some little romance. An 
interesting account of one of these is given in Bombet's life of 
Haydn, p. 75. 

" But when his object was not to express any particular affection, or to 
paint any particular images, all subjects were alike to him. 'The whole 
art cojisists,' said he, ' in taking up a subject and pursuing it,' Often 
when a friend entered as be was about to compose a piece, he would say 
with a smile, ' Give me a subject,' — ' Give a subject to Haydn ! who would 
have the courage to do so ?' ' Come, never mind,' he would say, ' give me 
anything you can think of,* and you were obliged to obey." 

" Many of his aatoniabing (juartettea exhibit marlts of this (piece of dex- 
terity, the French Chevalier is pleased to call it.) They commence with 
the most insignificant idea, but, by degrees, (his idea assumes a character ; 
it strengthens, increases, extends itself, and the dwarf becomes a giant be- 
fore our wondering eyes." 

This is one of the high delights received from a musical com. 
position more than from any other work of art, except perhaps 
the purest effusions of lyric poetry, that you feel at once both the 
result and the process. The musician enjoys the great advan. 
tage of being able to excite himself to compose by his instrument. 
This gives him a great advantage above those who are obliged to 
execute their designs by implements less responsive and exciting. 
Bach did not consider his pupils as at all advanced, till they 
could compose from the pure mental harmony, without the out- 
ward excitement of the instrument ; but, though in the hours ol 
inspiration the work grows of itself, yet tl e i t ument must be 
of the greatest use to multiply and prolo ^ tl ese I on s Me 
-find that all these great composers were co t nually at I o p a o 
Haydn seated himself there the first th ng n the o n g a d 
Beethoven, when so completely deaf, that he coul 1 he tune 
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his violin and piano, nor hear the horrible discords ho made upon 
(hem, stimulated himself conliuually by the manual utloranee to 
evolution of the divine harmouies which were lost fovever to hia 
bodily ear. 

It is mentioned by Bombet, as another advantage which the 
musician possesses over other artLsls, that — 

" His productions are finished as soon as imagined. Thus Hajdii, who 
abounded in such beautiful Ideas, incessantly enjoyed the pleasure of 
creation. The jioet shares this advantage with the composer; but the 
musician can work faster. A beautiful ode, a beautiful symphony, need 
only be imagined, to cause, In the mind of the author, that secret admira- 
tion, which is the life and soul of artists. But in the studies of the mili- 
tary man, of the architect, the sculptor, the painter, there is not invention 
enough for them to be fully satisfied with themselves ; further labors are 
necessary. The best planned enterprise may fail in the eiiecution ■ the 
best conce Ui m 

the invent 

pleasure H tra a„ g 

a sympho as m al 

pl...u„ . m 

applauded 

Plausi p so p fi 

look at a rt k M A d 

intensity d 

surety of g h 

as origin fi 

light upon the earth, so that he could not turn his pencil this way 
or that, but these forms came upon (he paper as easily as plants 
from the soil where the fit seed falls, — at Raphael, who seemed 
to develop at once in his mind the germ of all possible images, so 
that shapes flowed from his hand plenteous and facile as drops of 
water from the open sluice, we see that the presence of the high, 
est genius makes all mediums alilce transparent, and that iha 
is of one over the other respect only the nore or lesa 
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rapid growth of the artist, and tiie more or less lively effect on 
ihe mind of the heholder. All high art says but ono thing ; but 
this is said with more or less pleasure by the artist, felt with 
more oi le^s pleasure by the beholder locordiog to the flexibility 
and fulness of the language 

A^ Bombet s lues of Haydn md Moznt aie acce sible hero 
through an American edition I shall not ^peak of these master:, 
with as much particulauty as oi the ihrLe other arti&ts Bom 
bets book though euperfi.(,ial, and in its attempts at ciiticism 
totally wanting in that piecision «hich can only be g ven by a 
philosophical new of the subject is lively informel by a true 
love foi heaul\ and fiee fum e\aggp ration 19 to the tiaita of 
hfenhich we most caie for The life of IlaWn is the better 
of the two for the t,alm and equable character oi th & greit man 
made not much demand on insight It disphjs throughout the 
natuial decorum and Jreedom from seivile and conventional le 
sttaint? the mingling of dignity and tenderness the singleness 
of aim and childlike simphutv m action pioper to the artiat life 
It floned a gentle, bounteous river broalening ever be leath the 
smiles of a calm pouring sun A manly umlormity makes his 
life intelligible aliketo the genius and the citizen. Set the picture 
in its proper frame, and we think of him with great pleasure, sit- 
ting down nicely dressed, with the diamond on his finger given 
him by the King of Prussia, to compose the Creation, or the 
Seven Words, His life was never little, never vehement, and an 
early calm hallowed the gush of his thoughts. We have no 
regret, do cavil, little thought for this life of Haydn. It is sim- 
ply the fitting vestibule to tlie temple of his works. 

The healthy energy of his nature is well characteriiied by 
what is said of his " obstinate joy." 

" The magic of his style seems to me to consist in a predominating 
character of liberty and joy. This joy of Haydn is a perfectly natural, 
pure, and continual exaltation ; it reigns in the allegros, it is perceptibla 
even in the graye parts, and pervades the andantes in a aanaibla degree 
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" 111 these compositions, where it is evident from the rhythm, tlie tone, 
and the general character, that the author intends to ingplro rr.elancholy, 
thia obstinate joy, being unable to show itself openly, is tianafovmed into 
energy and strength. Observe, this sombre gravity is not pain ; it is joy 
constrained to disguise itself which might be called the concentrated joy 
of a savage ; but never sadness, dejection, or melancholy. Haydn has 
never been really melancholy more than two or three times ; in a versa of 
his Stabat Mater, and in two of the adagios of the Seven Wordi. 

"This is the reason why he has never excelled in dramatic music. 



All the traits of Haydn's course, his voluntary servitude to 
Porpora, his gratitude showa at so dear a rate to liis Mfecenas,. 
the wig-maker, his easy accommodalion to the whims of the 
Esterhazies, and his wise views of the advantage derived to hia 
talent from being forced to compose oighlly a fresh piece for the 
baryton of Prince Nicholas, the economy of his time, and content 
with limited means, each and all show the man moderate be- 
cause so rich, modest because so clear-sighted, robust, ample, 
nobly earnest, rather than fiery and aspiring. It is a great 
character, one that does not rouse us to ardent admiration, but 
always commands, never disappoints. Bombet compares him in 
his worlts to Arioslo, and the whole structure of his character 
!emmd= us oi ihe Aiusto of tlie North," Walter Scott. Both 
are examplts. of that stsady and harmonious action of the facul- 
ties all through hfi, so generally supposed inconsistent with gifts 
liliL. theirs , both exhibit a soil fertile from the bounties of its 
natue fDiehtfl, and unaided by volcanic action. 

The following passage is (to say nothing of its humor) very 
bi^nificaut on the topic soofien in controversy, as to whether 
Ibe dt,scnptive powers of music are of the objective or subjective 
character 

Of an opera, composed by Haydn lo Cni'tz's order, at the age 
of nineteen — 
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" Haydn often sajs, that he had more trouble in finding out a mode of 
representing the waves in a tempest in this opera, than he aftetwai-ds had 
in writing fugues with a double subject. Curtz, who had spii'it and taste, 
was difficult to please ; but there was also another obstacle Nejthei of 
the two authors had erer seen either sea or storm. How can a man de- 
scribe what he linows nothing abovilJ If this happy ait could be dis 
covered, many of our great politicians would talli better about virtue 
Curtz, all agitation, paced up and down the room, where the composer 
was seated at the piano forte. ' Imagine,' said he, ' a mountiin using, and 
then a valley sinking ; and then another mountain, and then another 
valley ; the mountains and the valleys follow one afler another, with rapid- 
ity, and at every moment, alps and abysses succeed each other.' 

" This line description was of no avail. In vain did harlequin add the 
thunder and lightning. ' Come describe for me all these honors,' he re- 
peated incessantly, ' but particularly represent distinctly these mountains 
and valleys.' 

" Haydn drew his fingers rapidly over the liey board, ran tlirough the 
semitones, tried abundance of sevenths, passed from the lowest notes of 
the bass to the highest of the treble. Cui'tz was still dissatisfied. At 
last, the young man, out of all patience, extended his hands to the two 
ends of the harpsichord, and, bringing them rapidly together, exclaimed 
'The devil talie the tempest.' ' That's it, that's it,' cried the harlequin, 
springing upon his neck and nearly stilling htm. Haydn added, that when 
he crossed the Straits of Dover, in bad weather, many years afterwards, 
h; laughed during the whole of the passage in thinking of llle storm in 
The Devil on imn Sticks. 

" • But how,' said I to him, ' ia it possible, by sounds, to describe a tem- 
pest, and that dUtinetly too f As this great man is indulgence itself, I 
added, that, by imitating the peculiar tones of a man in terror or despair, 
an author of genius may commumeate to an auditor the sensations 
which the sight of a storm would cause y but,' said I, • music can no 
more represent a tempest, than say ' Mr. Hadyti lives near the barrier of 
Schonbrunn.' ' You may he right,' replied he, ' but recollect, nevertheless, 
that words and especially scenery guide the imagination of the spectator,' " 

.Lfit it be an encouragement to the timidity of youthful geniua 
to see tiatan eaglet like Haydn has ever groped and flown so 
sidewiae from the aim. 
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In later days, though he had the usual incapacity of spontane- 
ous genius, as to giving a I'eason for the faith that waa in him, he 
had also its perfect self-reliance. He, too, would have said, 
when told that the free expression of a thought waa contrary to 
rule, that he would raako it a rule then, and had no reason to 
give why he put a phrase or note here, and thus, except " It was 
best so. It had the best effect so." The following anecdote ex- 
hibits in a spirited manner the contrast between the free genius 
and the pedant critic. 

"Before Hadjn had lost liia ioterust in converialion, he rolated vvitli 
pleasure many anecdotes respecting his residence in London. A nobla- 
m an passionately fond of music, according to his own account, came to 
him one morning, and asked him to give him some lessons in couatet- 
point, at a guinea a lesson. Hajdn, seeing that he had some knowledge 
of music, accepted his proposal. ' When shall we begin !' ' Immediate- 
ly, if you please,' replied the nobleman ; and he took out of his pocket a 
quartett of Hajdn'a. ' For the first lesson,' continued he, ' let us examine 
this quartett, and tell me the reason of certain modulations, and of the 
general management of the composition, which I cannot altogether ap- 
prove, since it is contrary to the rules.' 

" Haydn, a little surprised, said, that ha was ready to answer his ques- 
tions. The nohleman began, and, from the very first bar, found something 
to remai'k upon every note. Haydn, with whom invention was a habit, 
and who was the opposite of a pedant, found himself a good deal embar- 
rassed, and replied continually, ' I did so because it has a good effect ; I 
have placed this passage here, because I think it suitable.' The English- 
man, in whose opinion these teplies were nothing to the purpose, still 
returned to his proofs, and demonstrated very clearly, that his quartett was 
good for nothing. ' But, my Lord, aiTange this quartett in your own way ; 
hear it played, and you will then see which of the two is beat.' 'How 
can yours, which is contrary to the rules be the best ? ' ' Because it is 
the most agreeable.' My Lord still returned to the subject. Haydn 
replied as well a? he was able ; but, at last, out of patience, ' I see, my 
Lord,' said he, ' that it is you who are so good as to give lessons to me, and 
I am obliged to confess, that I do not merit the honour of having such a 
master.' The advocate of the rules went away, and cannot to this day 
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underaland how an author, who adheres to them, should fail of producing 
a JUalrimottio Segielo." 

I must in this conneMon, introduce a passage fiom the life of 
Handel. " The highest effort ol genius here (in music) consists 
in direct violations of rale The virv lirst answer of tho 
fugue iQ the overtuie lo Mucms Scai\oIa aftords an mslaiice of 
this kind. Geinmiam, the stiictest ob-.enei of rule, wis so 
charmed with this direct ti ansgre&sion of it, that, on hearing its 
effect, he cried out. Quel semilono {meining the f sharp) •oale tm 
mondo. That semitone is worth a world " 

I should exceedingly like ti quote the pi=sige on Havdn'a 
quartetts, and the cjmpaiison between the eifect produced by one 
of his and one of Beethoven's Bat loom always fads us m this 
little magazine. I cannot, however, omit a passage, Khich gene 
me singular pleasuie, refeiiing to Haydn s opinLon of the irapoi 
lance of the air Fir the an is the ihoujht of the piece, and 
ought never to be dispir-igcd turn a senae of the full flow of n.n 

" Who would think it ' This great man unJtt who=a authority our 
miserable pedants of musicians, without genius would fam shelter them 
salves, repeated ini-essantly , 'Let vour an be good.andjour compoai 
tion, whatever it be. Kill be so likewise and will asauradly please ' 

" 'It ia the soul of music,' continued he, 'it is the life, the spirit, the 
essence of a composition Wilhoiit this, Tartini may find out the most 
singular and learned chords, but nothing is heard but a labored sound , 
which, though it ma) lut oflend theear Ifaies the hei! empt\ and the 
heart cold.'" 

The following passage illustrates happily the principle. 
" Art is called Art, because it is not Nature." 



" In music the best physical imitation is, perhaps, that which only ji 
indicates its object ; which shows it to us tlirough a veil, and abstains fri 
scrupulously lepiesenting nature exactlj as she is. This kind of imi' 
lion is the perfection of the descriptive department. You are aware, i 
friend, that all the arts are founded In a certain degree on what is i 
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true ; an obscure doctrine, notwithstanding its apparent cleameas, but 
from which the most important principles are derived. It is thus thai 
from a. dai-k grotto spi-ings tha river, which ia to water vast provinces. 
You have more pieaauie in seeing a beautiful picture of (he garden of the 
Tuilleries, than in beholding the same garden, faithfully reflected from one 
of the mirrors of the chateau ; yet the scene displayed in the mirror has 
far more variety of colouring than the painting, were it the worlt of Claude 
Lori'aine ; the t^ures have motion; everything is more true to nature; 
Btill you cannot help preferring the picture. A skilful artist never depai-ts 
from that degree of falsity which is allowed in the art he professes. He 
is well aware, that it is not by imitating nature to such a degree as to pro- 
duce deception, that the arts give pleasure; he makes a distinction be- 
tween those accurate daubs, called eye-traps, and the St. Cecilia of 
Raphael. Imitation should produce the effect which the object imitated 
would have upon us, did it strike us in those fortunate moments ol sensi- 
bility and enjoyment, which awaken the passions." 

The fault of this passage consists in the inaccurate use of the 
words tme and false. Bombet feels distinctly that truth to the 
ideal is and must be above truth to the actual ■ it is only brcause 
he feels th s th 1 1 
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have wrilten the Creation ; his genius waa fived liy that of this master 
[t wag remarked bj' every one here, that, after his return from London, 
there was more grandeur in his ideas ; in short, he approached, as far aa 
ia permitted to human genius, the unattainable object of Ms songa. Han- 
del is simple; his accompaniments are wri tten in three parts only ; but, 
to use a Neapolitan phrase of Gluck's, There is not a note t!int does not 
draw Mood."— Boinbet, p. 180. 

" Moaart most esteemed Porpora, Durante, Leo, and Alessandro Scar- 
latti, but he placed Handel above them all. He knew the principal works 
of that great master hy heart. He was accustomed to say, Handel knows 
bast of all of us what is capable of producing a great efiect. When he 
chooses, he strikes like (he thunderbolt." — Ibid. p. 291. 

Both these expressions, that of Gluck and that of Mozart, hap- 
pily characterize HaiiiSel in the vigor and grasp of liis genius, as 
Haydn, in the amplitude and sunny majesty of his career, is 
well compared to the gazing, soaring eagle. 

I must insert other beautiful tributes to the genius of Handel. 

Afler the quarrel between Handel and many of the English 
nobles, which led to their setting up an opera in opposition to his, 
they sent to engage Hasse and Porpora, as their composet:s. 
When Hasse was invited over, the first question he asked was, 
whether Handel was dead. Being answered in the negative, 
he long refused to come, thinking it impossible that a naiion, 
which might claim the benefit of Handel's genius, could ask aid 
from any other. 

When Handel was in Italy, Scarlatti saw him first at the car- 
nival, playing on the harpsichord, in his mask. Scarlatti 
immediately affirmed it could be none but the famous Saxon or 
the devil. 

Scarlatti, pursuing the acrjuainUmce, tried Handel's powers 
in every way. 

" When they came to the oi^an, not a doubt remained as to which the 
preference belonged. Scarlatti himself declared the superiority of his an- 
tagonist, and ovrned that until he had heard him upon this ii 
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had no conception of his powers. So greatly was he sii'uck with his pe- 
culiar way of playing, that he followed him all over Italy, and waa never 
so happy as when he was with him. And ever afterwou'ds, Scarlatti, as 
often as he was admired for his own gieat execution, would mention Han- 
del, and cross himself in token of yeaeration."~Li/e of Handel, 

Those noble rivalries, this tender enthusiastic conviction of 
llie superiority of another, this religious 

— "Joy to feel 
A foeman worthy of our steel," 

onp itistmce of which deliglits us raoie than all the lonely 
achipvements of intellect, as showing the twofold aspect of the 
soul, and hnking every natuie, geneious enough for sym- 
pathy, in the golden chain, nhich upholds the earth and the hea- 
vens, aie Jound eierjwhere in the history of high genius. Only 
the little men of meie talent deseiie a place at Le Sage's sup- 
pei ot the authoi'! (iPnius cannot be forever on the wiog ; it 
craves a home, a holy land ; it carries reliquaries in the bosom ; 
it craves cordial draughts from the goblets of other pilgrims. If 
is always pious, always chivalric ; the artist, like the Preux, 
throws dowfl liis shield to embrace the antagonist, who has been 
able to pierce it ; and the greater the genius, the more do we glow 
with delight at his power of feeling, — need of feeling revBrence 
not only for Die creative soul, but for its manifestation through 
fellow men. What melody of Beethoven's is more melodious, 
than his letter of regal devotion to Cherubini, or the transports 
with which he calls out on first hearing the compositions of 
Schubert ; " Wahrlich in dem Schubert wohnt eia gottlichef 
Funke." Truly in Schubert dwells a divine fire.* 

But to return tc Handel. The only biography of him I have 

* As Schubert's music begins to be known among ourselves, it may be 
interesting to record the names of thoso songs, which so affected Beetho- 
ven. They are Oaaian'a Gesange, Die BuvgschaP Die junge Nonne, and 
Die Grenze iler Monschheit. 
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seen is a little volume from the library of tlie University al 
Cambridge, as brief, and, in the opinion of the friend who brought 
it to rae as dry and scanty as possible I did not find it so. It 

s V tten wiih the g p h yle of the days of 

Ad I on a d Steele ; d contrasts strongly 

th tl e brilliancy d fi " nuances" of the 

J esent sljle of writi h b B the writer is free 

f om exaggeration, w h b g tt d ; and he brings 

to 1 s work the requisites of a true feeling ot the genius of 
Handel a d sympathy with his personal character This lies, 

u ked w deep, that it never occurs to him lo give it distinct 
expres o it is only implied in his selection, as judicious as 
s nple of anecdotes to illustrate it. 

For r yself, I like a dry boob, such as is wiitten by men who 
g e the s Ives somewhat tamely to the task in hand I like to 
read a book written by one who had no higher object than mere 
cur oa ty or affectionate sympathy, and never draws an infer- 
e ce Then I am sure of the facts more nakedly true, than 

vhe tl e writer has any theory of his own, and have the excite. 

lent all tl e way of putting them into new relations. The present 

s ll e gentle, faithful narrative of a private friend. He does not 
g ve h s nime, nor pretend to anything more than a slight essay 
towards giving an account of so great a phenomenon as Handel. 

The vigour, the ready decision, and independence of Handel's 
character are displayed in almost every trait of his youthful years. 
At n J Id he appears as if really inspired by a guardian 

H f th was going to Weissenfels, to visit an elder 
so hi h d t court there. He refused to take the little 

H d 1 tl k g t would be loo much trouble. The hoy, find- 
^ t and t afies of no avail, stole out and followed the 
carriage on foot. When his father perceived him persist in this, 
he could resist no longer, but took him into the carriage and 
carried him to Weissenfels. There the Duke, hearing him play 
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by aooident in the ohapcl and find ng it « is but a htfie child 
who had been obliged too to tultivate his talent bv atedlth in 
opposition to the wishes of hi5 fither interfered and removed all 
obstruction from the course of his destinj 

Lilte all the great niusiciana he was prccn, ou-. This neces 
sarlly results from the more than usuillv delicate oiganizatioa 
they must possess, though fjituaatolj foi the art none but Mo- 
zart has burnt so early with (hat re'iplendtnce that pieroiturely 
exhausted his lamp of hte \.t nme ycirs of age Handel com 
posed in rule, and played admirably on moie thin one instru 
ment. At fifteen he insisted on plajing the first hazpsichord at 
the Hamburg opera house and again h s guardian genius inter 
fered in a manner equally picturesque and peculiai 

"The elder candidate was not unfit for the office and inaioted on the 
right of succeaaion. Handel a emed to have no pita b t that ot natural 
superiority, of whicll he w>i con cioua ind f m whi h he wtuld not 



Parties can high; the one side unwilling that a boy should 
arrogate a place above a much older man, one who had a prior 
right to the place, the other maintaining tliat the opera-house 
could not afford to lose so great a composer as Handel gave 
promise of becoming, for a punctilio of this kind. Handel at last 
obtained the place. 

" Determined to make Handel pay dear for his priority, his riral stifled 
hia rage for the present, only to wait an opportunity of giving it full vent. 
One day, aa they were coming out of the orcheatra, he made a puali ai 
Handel with a sword, which being aimed full at his heart, would forever 
have removed him from the office he had usurped, but for the friendly 
score which he accidentally carried in hia bosom, and through which to 
have forced the weapon would have demanded the might of Ajax himself. 
Had this happened in the early ages, not a mortal but would have been 
perauaded that Apollo himself had interfered to preserve him, in the 
shape of a muaic-book." 
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The same guardian demon presided always over his outward 
fortunes. His life, like that of Haydn, was one of prosperity. 
The only serious check he ever experienced (at a very late day 
in England) was only so great as to stimulate his geniua to mani- 
fest itself by a still higher order of efforts, than before (his ora- 
torios.) And these were not only worthy of his highest aspira- 
tions, but successful with the public of his own day. 

It is by no means the case in the arts, that genius must not 
expect sympathy from its contemporaries. Its history shows it 
in many instances, acswering as much as prophe.sying. And 
Haydn, Handel, and Mozart seemed to culminate to a star-gazing 
generation. 

While yet in his teens, Handel met the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, who was very desirous to send him to Italy, at his own ex- 
pense, that he might study the Italian music in its native land. 
" But he refused to accept the Duke's offer, though determined to 
go as soon as he could make up a privy purse for the purpose. 
And this noble independency he preserved through life," and we 
may add the twin sister, liberality, for we find scattered through 
his life numerous instances of a wise and princely beneficence. 

When he at last went to Italy, he staid six years, a period of 
inestimable benefit to his growth. I pause with delight at this 
rare instance of a inind obtaining the food it craves, just at the 
time it craves it. The loo early and too late, which prevent so 
many " trees fiora growing up into the heavens," withered no 
hour of Handel's life. True, the ci im pea sating principle showed 
itself in liis regard, for he had neither patience nor fortitude, 
which the usual training might have given. But it seems as if 
what the man lost, the genius gained, and we cannot be dis- 
pleased at the exception which proves the rule. 

The Italians received him with that affectionate enthusiasm, 
which they show as much towards foreign as native talent. The 
magnanimous delight with which they greeted West, and, as it is 
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said, Di)W greet our countryman Powers, which not many yeare 
since made their halls resound with the cry, " there is no tenor 
like Braham," was heard in shouts of " Viva il caro Sassone !" 
at every new composition given by Handel on tl sta e The 
people followed him with rapture ; the nobles had mu cal fe 
vals prepared in his honour ; Scarlatti's beau ul homage has 
been mentioned above ; and the celebrated Coi 11 d pi j d he 
same modest and noble deference to his iostr H 

addressed him as " Caro Sassone " 

A charming anecdote of Corelh is not uiflovant here. 

"A little incident relating to Coielh shows hia (.baractcr ao strongly, 
that I shall bo excused for reciting it, though loreign to our present pur- 
pose. He wns requested one evening to plav, to a large and polite com- 
pany, a fine solo which he had lately composed Just as he was in the 
midst of his peiformanoe, some of the number began to discourse together 
a little unseasonably ; Corelli gently lays down his instrument. Being 
asked whether anything was the matter with him; nothing, he replied, he 
was only afraid that he interrupted the conversation, The elegant pro- 
priety of this aileiit censure, joined with his genteel and good-humoured 
answer, afforded great pleasure, even to the persons who occasioned it. 
They begged him to resume his instrument, assuring him at the same 
lime, that he might depend on all the attention which the occasion re- 
quired, and which hia merit ought before tn have commanded." — Life of 
Handel. 

His six years' residence in Italy educated Handel's genius into 
a certainty, vigour and command of resources that made his after 
career one tracli of light. The forty years of after life are one 
continued triumph, a showering down of life and joy on an ex- 
pectant world. 

Although Germany offered every encouragement both from 
people and princes, England suited him best, and became the 
birthplace of his greatest works. For nine years after he began 
to conduct the opera-house, his success with the public and hap- 
pinesa ia his creative life appears lo have been perfect. Then 
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he came for brief space amid the breakers. It is, indeed, rather 
wonderful that he kept peace so long with Ihoae most refractory 
subjects, the singers, than that it should fail at last. Fail at last 
it did ! Handel was peremptory in his requisitions, the singing, 
birds obstinate in their disobedience ; the jjiiblic divided, and the 
majority went against Handel. The following little recital of 
one of his many difficulties, with his pri ma-donnas, exhibits his 
character with amusing fidelity. 

" Having oae daj aome words with Cuzzoni on her refusing to sing Cara 
hamaf^ne in Ottone, ' Oh Madame,' said he, ' je sais bien qua voiia 6tea 
une veritable Diable, mais je voua ferai sjavoir, moi, que je auis Beelze- 
bub le Chef dee diabies.' With this he took her up by the waist, swear- 
ing that, if she made any more words, he would fling her out of the win- 
dow It is to be noted, (adds the biographer with Counsellor Plcydel-like 
lacetiousness,) that this was formerly one of tlio methods of executing 
criminals in Germany, a process not unlike that of the Tarpeian rock, and 
probably derived from it." — life of Handel. 

Senesino, too, was one of Handel's maloonlent aids, the same 
of whom the famous anecdote is told, thus given in the Life of 
Haydn. 

" Senesino was to perform on a London theatre the character of a ty- 
rant, in I know not what opera ; the celebrated FarineUi sustained that 
of an oppressed prince. FarineUi, who had been giving concerts in the 
country, arrived only a few hours before the representation, and the un- 
fortunate hero and the cruel tyrant saw one another for the first time on 
the stage. When Farinelli came to his first air, in which he supplicates 
for mercy, he sung it with such sweetness and expression, that the poor 
tyrant, totally forgetting himself, threw himself upon his nock and repeat- 
edly embraced him." 

The refined sensibility and power of free abandonment to the 
life of the moment, displayed in this anecdote, had made Senesino 
the darling, the spoiled child of the public, so that they were 
ungrateful to their great father, Handel. But he could not bow 
to the breeze. He began life anew at the risSt of the wealth he 
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had already acquired, and these difficulties only urged him to 
new efforts. The Oratorio dawned upon his stimulated mind, 
and we may, perhaps, thank the humours of Senesino and Faus- 
tina for the existence of the Messiah. 

The oratorios were not brought forward without opposition. 
That part of the public, which in all ages, walks in clogs on the 
green-sward, and prefers a candle to the sun, which accused So- 
crates of impiety, denounced the Tartuffe of Molicro as irreli- 
gious, which furnishes largely the Oxford press in England, and 
rings its little alarm bell among ourselves at every profound and 
universal statement of religious experience, was exceedingly dis. 
tressed, that Handel should p ofane the deta'ls of biblical history 
hy wedding them to his God g veo har o es Religion, they 
cried, was lost ; she must be degraded fam 1 ar zed ; she would 
no longer speak with autl or ty afte si e had been sung. But, 
happily, owls hoot in vain he ear of h n hose soul is pos- 

sessed hy the muse, and Handel 1 1 e all tl e g eat c uld not even 
understand the meaning of these petty cavils. Genius is fear- 
less ; she never fancies herself wiser than God, as prudence 
does. She is faithful, for she lias been trusted, and feels the 
presence of God in herself too clearly to doubt his government 
of the world. 

Handel's great exertions at this period brought on an attack of 
paralysis, which he cured by a course that shows his untamed, 
powerful nature, and illustrates in a homely way the saying, 
Fortune favors the bi'ave. 

Like Tasso, and other such fervid and- sanguine persons, if he 
could at last be persuaded to use a remedy for any sickness, he 
always ovei'did the miitter. As for this palsied arm, — 

" It was thought best for him to have recourse to the vapor hatha at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, over which he sat three times as long as hath ever been the 
prEOtice. Whoever knows anything of the nature of these baths, wiO, 
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mveats were profuae beyond what can well be imagined. His cure, from 
the manner as well as the quicltness with which it was wrought, passed 
with the nuna for a miracle. When, but a few hours from the time of his 
leaving the batli, they heard him at the organ in the principal church, as 
well aa convent, playing in a manner so much beyond what they had ever 
heai'd or even imagined, it ia not wonderful, that tliey should suppose the 
interposition of a higher power." 

He remained, however, some weeks longer at the baths to con- 
firm (he cure, thus suddenly effected by means that would have 
destroyed a frame of le&a strength and energy. The move cruei 
ill of blindne.ss fell upon his latest years, but he had already run 
an Olympian course, and could sit still with the palm and oak 
crowns upon his brows. 

Handel is a Greek in the fullness and summer glow of his na- 
ture, in his directness of action and unrepentant steadfastness. 1 
think also with a pleasure, in which I can hardly expect sympa- 
thy, since even his simple biographer shrinks from it with the air 
of " a person of quality," on the fact that he was food of good 
eating, and also ate a great deal. As he was neither epicure nor 
gourmand, I not only accept the excuse of the biographer, that a 
person of his choleric nature, vast industry and enei-gy, needed 
a great deal of sustenance; but it seems to me perfectly in char- 
acter for one of his large heroic mould. I am aware that these 
are total abstinence days, especially in the regions of art and ro- 
mance ; but the Greeks were wiser and more beautiful, if less 
delicate than we ; and I am strongly reminded by all that is said 
of Handel, of a picture painted in their goldeo age. The sub- 
ject was Hercules at the court of Admetus ; in the background 
handmaids are mourning round the corpse of the devoted Alceste, 
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already devoured. For why ; a journey to Tartar us and con. 
quest of gloomy Dis would hardly, in the natural state of society, 
be undertaken on a biscuit and a glass of lemonade. And whea 
England was yet fresh from her grand revolution, and John Bull 
still cordially enjoyed his yule logs and Christmas feasts, " glo- 
rious John Dryden" was not ashamed to write thus of the heroes,— 

" And when the rage of hunger waa appeased." 
Then a man was not ashamed of being not only a man in mind, 
but every inch a man. And Handel surely did not neglect to 
labour after he had feasted. Beautiful are the upward tending, 
slender stemmed plants ! Not less beautiful and longer lived, 
those of stronger root, more powerful trunk, more spreading 
branches ! Let each be true to his law ; concord, not monotony, 
is music. We thank thee, Nature, for Handel, we thank thee for 
Mozart ! Yet one story from the Life of Haadel ere we pass on. 
It must interest all who have observed the same phenomenon of a 
person exquisitely alive to the music of verse, stupified and be- 
wildered by other music. 

" Pope often met Handel at the Earl of BurUngton's. One day after 
Handel had ployed some of the finest things he ever composed, Mr. Pope 
declared that they gave him no eo.-t of pleasure; (hat his eai's were of that 
untoward make, and reprobate cast, as to receive his music, which he was 
persuaded was the best that could be, with as much indifference as the 
airs of a common ballad. A person of hia excellent understanding, it is 
hard to suspect of atlectation. And jet it is as hai'd to conceive how aa 
ear, so perfectly attentive to all the delicacies of ihythm and poetical 
numbers, should be totally insensible to the charm of musical sounds. An 
attentiveness, too, which was as discernible in his manner of reading, as 
it is in liis method of writing." — Life of Handel, 

The principal facts of that apparition which bore the name of 
Mozart, are well known. His precocious development was far 
rnoro precocious than that of any other artist on record. (And 
liere let us observe another correspondence between music and 
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mathematics, that is, the early prodigies in ehildisli foi'm, which 
seem to say that neither the art nor the science requires the slow 
care of the gardener, Experience, but are plants indigenous to the 
soil, which need only air and light to lure them up to majestic 
stature.) Connected with this is his exquisite delieacy of organ- 
ization, unparalleled save in the history of the fairy Fine Ear, so 
that at six ycai-s old ho perceived a change of half a quarter of 
a note in the tuning of a violin, and fainted always at sound of 
the trumpet. The wonderful exploits which this accurate per- 
ception of and memory for sounds enabled him to perform, are 
known to every one, but I could read the story a hundred times 
yet, so great is its childish beauty. Again, allied with this are 
his extreme tenderness and loving nature. In this life (Schlich- 
tegroU's, translated by Bomhet) it is mentioned, " He would say 
ten times a day to those about him, ' Do you love me well V and 
whenever in jest they said ' No,' the tears would roll down his 
cheeks." I remember to have read elsewhere an anecdote of the 
same engaging character. " One day, when Mozart, (tjien in 
his seventh year,) was entering- the presence chamber of the em- 
press, he fell and hurt himself. Tlie other young princesses 
laughed, but Marie Antoinette took Jiim up, and consoled him 
with many caresses. The little Mozart said to her, " You are 
good ; I will marry you." Well for the lovely princess, if com- 
mon men could have met and understood her lively and genial 
nature as genius could, in its childlike need of love. 

With this great desire for sympathy in the affections was 
linked, as by nature it should be, an entire self-reliance in action. 
Mozart knew nothing but music ; on that the whole life of bis 
soul was shed, but there he was as unerring ami undoubting, as 
fertile and aspiring. 

" At six yeai'B of age, sifting down to play in presence of the empercr 
Francis, he addressed himself to his majesty and aslted ; ' Is not M. 
Wagenseil here.' "Ve mast send for hwi; he understands the ttiing.' 
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The emperor sent for Wagenseil, and gave up his place to him bj ihe 
side of the piano. ' Sir,' said Mozart to the composer, ' I am going to 
plaj one of your concertos ; you must turn over the leaves for me.' The 
emperor said, in jest, to the little Wolfgang; 'It is not very difficult to 
play with all one's fingers, hut to play with only one, without seeing the 
keys, would indeed be eslraordinaty.' Without manifesting the least sur- 
prise at this strange proposal, the child immediatBly began to play with a 
single finger, and with the greatest possible precision and clearness. He 
afterwards desired them to cover the keys of the piano, and continued to 
play in the same manner, as if he had long practiced it. 

From his most tender age, Mozart, animated with the true feeling of his 
art, was never vain of the compliments paid him by the great. He only 
performed insignificant trifles when he had to do with people unacquainted 
with music. He played, on the contrary, with all the fire and attention 
of which he was capable, when in the presence of connoisseurs ; and his 
father was often obliged to have recourse to artifice, in order to malte the 
great men, before whom he was to exhibit, pass for such with him." 

Here, iti childlike sofl unconsciousness, Mozart acts the same 
part that Beethoven did, with cold imperial sarcasm, when the 
Allied Sovereigns were presented to him at Vienna. "I held 
myself ' vomehm,' " said Beethoven, that is, treated them with 
dignified affability ; and Ills smjle is one of saturnine hauteur, as 
he says it ; for the nature, so deeply glowing towards man, was 
coldly disdainful to those who would be more than men, merely 
by the aid of money and trappings. Mozart's attitude is the 
lovelier and more simple ; but Beethoven's lion tread and shake 
of the mane are grand too. 

The following anecdote shows, that Mozart (rare praise is this) 
was not less dignified and clear-sighted as a man than in his 
early childhood. 

" The Italians at the covu't of the Emperor, Joseph the Second, spoke 
uf Mozart's first essays (when he was appointed chap el -master) with more 
jealousy than fairness, and the emperor, who scarcely ever judged for him 
self, wa^ easily cai'ried away by their decisions. One day after hearing tho 
rehearsal of a comic opera, which he had himself demanded of Mozart, 
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he gaid to Ills composer, ' My dear Mozart, tha,t le tou fine for my ears 
there are too many notes there.' 'I aek juui m ajeaty- a pardon,' repliei 
Mozart, dryly ; ' there ate just as majiy notes aa Ihere should be.' Tbi 
emperor said nothing, and appeared tathei eoibanaased by the reply ; bu 
when the opera was performed, he bestnwpd on it the gi-eateat cnco 



This anecdote certainly shows Joseph Iho Second to be not a 
mean man, if neither a sage uor a connoisseur. 

Read in connexion with the foregoing, the traits recorded of 
the artist during his wife's illness, (Life of Mozait, p. 309,) and 
you have a sketch of a most beautiful character. 

Combined with this melting sweetness, and estreine delicacy, 
was a prophetic energy of deep-seated fire in his genius. He 
inspires while he overwhelms you. The vigour, the tenderness, 
and far-reaching ken of his conceptions, were seconded by a 
range, a readiness, and flexibility in his talents for e.xpression, 
which can only be told by the hackneyed comparison between 
him and Raphael. A life of such unceasing flow and pathetic 
earnestness must at any rate have early exhausted the bodily 
energies. But the high-strung nerves of Mozart made him ex- 
cessive alilce in his fondness for pleasure, and in the melancholy 
which was its reaction. His life was too eager and keen to last. 
The gift of presentiment, as much developed in his private his. 
tory as in his works, offers a most interesting study to the philo- 
sophic observer, but one of too wide a scope for any discussion 

I shall not spealc of Mozari as a whole roan, for lie was not so ; 
but rather tlie exquisite organ of a divine inspiration. He scarce 
ly look root on the soil ; not koovving common purposes, cares, 
or discrfllions, his life was all crowded with creative efforts, and 
vehement pleasures, or tender feelings between. His private 
character was that of a child, as ever he loved to be stimulated 
to compose by having fairy tales told to him by the voice of 
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affection. And when we consider how any art tends to usurp 
the wiiole of a man's existence, and music most of all to unfit for 
other modes of life, both from its stimulus to the senses aod ex- 
altation of the soul, we have rather reason to wonder that the 
other four great ones lived severe and manlike lives, than that this 
remained a voluptuary and a fair child. The virtues of a child 
he had, — sincerity, teoderness, generosity, and reverence. In 
the generosity with which he gave away the precious works of his 
genius, and the princely sweetness with which he conferred 
these favours, we are again reminded of Raphael. There are 
equally fine anecdotes of Haydn's value for him, and his for 
Haydn. Haydn auswered the critics of " Don Giovanni," " I 
am not a judge of the dispute ; all that I know is, that Mozart is 
the greatest composer now existing." Mozart answered the 
critic on Haydn, " Sir, if you and I were both melted down 
together, we should not furnish materials for one Haydn." 

Richard Cceur de Lion and Saladin ! 

Wc never hear the masie of Mozart to advantage, yet no one 
can be a stranger to the character of his melodies. The idea 
charms me of a symbolical correspondence, not only between 
the soul of man and the productions of nature, hut of a like har. 
mony, pervading every invention of his own.. It seems he has 
not only " builded better than he knew," when following out the 
impulse of his genius, but in every mechanical invention, so that 
all the furniture of man's life is necessarily but an aftergrowth 
of nature. It seems clear that not only every hue, every gem, 
every flower, every tree, has its correspondent species in the race 
of man, but the same may he said of instruments, as obviously 
of the telescope, microscope, compass. It is clearly the case 
with the musical instruments. Aa a child I at once thought of 
Mozart as the Flute, and to this day, cannot think of one without 
iho other. Nothing ever occurred to confirm this fancy, till a 
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year or two since, in ihe book now before me, I found with de- 
light the following passage. 

" The moat camarltabU circumstance in his muain, independently of 
tlie genius displajed in it, is the novel way in which he employs the 
orchestra, especially the wind insti-umenls. He draws surprising etFert 
from the flute, an instrument of which Cimavosa hardly ever made any 

Ere bidding adieu to Mozart, to whom I have only turned your 
eyes, as the fowler directs those of the hy-standers lo the bird 
glancing through the heavens, which he had not slcill to bring 
down, and consoles himself with thinking the fair bird shows 
truer, if farther, on the wing, I will insert three sonnets, so far 
interesting as showing the degree of truth with which these ob- 
jects appear to one, who has enjoyed few opportunities of hearing 
(he great masters, and is only fitted to receive theni by si sincere 
love of music, which caused a rejection of the counterfeits that 
have been current among us. They date some years back, and 
want that distinctness of expression, so attainable to-day ; but, if 
unaided by acquaintance with criticism on these subjects, have 
therefore Iho merit of being a pure New Englaod growth, and 
deserve recording like Sigismund Biederman's comparison of 
Queen Margaret to his favourite of the Swiss pasture. " The 
queen is a stately creature. The chief cow of the herd, who 
carries the bouquets and garlands to the chalet, has not a statelier 
\)ace." — Anne of Gciersidn. 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
The charms of melody, in siiiiple airs. 
By human voices sung, are always felt ; 
With thoughts responsive, careless lieavera melt. 
Of secret ills, which our frail nature bears. 

We listen, weep, forget. But when the throng 
Of a great Master's thoughts, above the reach 
Of wovds or colors, wire and wood can leach 
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By laws which to the spirit-world btlong, — 

When several parts, to fell one mood combined, 
Flash meaning on us we can ne'er espross, 

Giving to matter subtlest powers of Mind, 
Superior joys attentive souls confess. 

The hai-mony which auns and stars obey. 

Blesses our earth-bound state with visions of gupecnal day. 
BEETHOVEN, 
Most inteUectual master of the art, 

Which, best of all, teaches the mind of min 

The univeiae in all its varied plan,— 
What strangely mingled thoughts thy strains impart i 
Here the faint tenor thrills the inmost heart. 

There the rich bass the Reason's balance shows ; 

Here breathes the softest sigh that Love e'er knows; 
There sudden fancies, seeming without chart. 

Float into wildest bceezy interludes; 
The past is all forgot, — hopes sweetly breathe. 
And out whole being glows, — when lo ! beneath 

The flowery brink. Despair's deep aob concludes ! 
Startled, we strive to free us from the chain, — 
Notes of high triumph swell, and we are thine again ! 

MOZAKT. 
If to the intellect and passions strong 

Beethoven speak, with such rosislleas power. 

Making us share the full creative hour. 
When his wand fised wild Fancy's mystic throng. 
Oh nature's linest lyre ! fo thee belong 

The deepest, so/test tones of tenderness. 

Whose purity the listening angels bless. 
With silvery clearness of seiaphic song. 
Sad ate those chords, oh, heavenward striving soul 1 

A love, which never found its home on earth. 

Pensively vibrates, even in thy mirth, 
And gentle laws thy lightest notes control ; 
Yet dear that sadness i Spheral concords felt 
Purify moat those hearts which most they melt 
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We have spokea of the widely varying, commanding, yet, 
bright and equable life of Haydn ; nf the victorious procession, 
and regal Alexandrine aspect of Handel ; of the tender, beloved, 
overflowing, all too intense life of Mozart. They are all great 
and beautiful ; look at them from what side you will, the foot 
stands firm, the maiitle falls in wide and noble folds, and the eye 
flashes divine truths. But now we come to a figure still more 
Roman, John Sebastian Each, all whose names we give to dis- 
tinguish him from a whole family of geniuses, a race through 
which musical inspiration had been transmitted, without a break, 
for six generations ; nor did it utterly fail, after coming to its full 
flower in John Sebastian ; his sons, though not equal to their 
father, were not unworthy their hereditary honours. 

The life of Bach which I have before me, (translated from 
the German of J. N. Forkel, author also of the " Complete His- 
tory of Music,") is by far the best of any of these records. It is 
exceedingly brief and simple, very bare of facts, hut the wise, 
quiet enthusiasm of its lone, and the delicate discrimination of the 
remarks on the genius of Bach, bring us quite home to him and 
his artist-life. Bach certainly shines too lonely in the sky of his 
critic, who has lived in and by him, till he cannot see other souls 
in their due places, but would interrupt all hymns to other deities 
with " Great is Diana of the Ephesians !" But his worship is 
true to the object, if false to the All, and the pure reverence of 
bis dependence has made him fit to reproduce the genius which 
has fed his inmost life. All greatness should enfranchise its ad- 
mirers, first f;om all other dominions, and then from its own. 
We cannot but think that Forkel has seen, since writing this 
book, that he deified Bach too exclusively, but he can never fee! 
the shame of blind or weak obsequiousness. His, if idolatry, was 
yet iu the spirit of true religion. 

The following extract from the preface, gives an idea of the 
spirit in which the whole book is written. 
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" How do I wish 1 were aWe to describe, Bccording to its merit, the 
eublima genius of this first of ail artists, whether German or foreign 1 
After the honour of being so great an aitist, so preeminent above all as he 
was, tliete is perhaps no greater than that of being able duly to appreciate 
so entirely perfect an art, and to speak of it with judgment. He who can 
do the last, mnat have a mind not wholly ancongenial to that of the artist 
himself, and haa therefore, in some measure, the flattering probability in 
his favour, that he might perhaps have been capable of the first, if similar 
external relations had led him into the proper career. But I am not so 
presumptiious as to believe, that I could ever attain to such an honour. 1 
am, on the contrary, thoroughly CDn^inced, that no language in the world 
is rich enough to express aU that might and should be said of the astonish- 
ing extent of such a genius. The more intimately we are acquainted with 
it, the more does our admiration increase. All our eolc^iuma, praises, 
and admiration, will always be, and remain no more than well-meant prat- 
tle. Whoever has had an opportunity of compai-ing together the works oi 
art, of several centuries, will not find this declaration exaggerated ; he will 
rather have adopted the opinion, that Bach'a woi-ks cannot be spoken of, 
by him who is fully acquainted with them, except with rapture, and soma 
of them even with a kind of sacred awe. We may indeed conceive and 
explain his management of the internal mechanism of the art; but how 
he contrived at the same time to inspire into this mechanic art, which he 
alone has attained in such high perfection, the living spirit which so pow- 
erfully attaches us even in his smallest works, will probably be always 
felt and admired only, but never conceived." 

Of the materials for this narrative he says, 

" I am indebted to the two eldest sons of J. S, Bach. I was not only 
personally acquainted with both, but kept up a constant correspondence 
with them for many years, chiefly with C. Ph. Emanuel. The world 
knows that they were both great ai'tista ; but it perhaps does not know that 
to the last moment of their lives they never spoke of their father's genius 
without enthusiasm and admiration. As I had from my early youth felt 
the same veneration for the genius of their father, it was a frequent theme 
of discussion with us, both in ouv conversations and correspondence. This 
made me by degrees so acquainted witi . everything relative to J. S. Bach's 
life, genius, and works, that I may now hope to be able to give to the pub- 
lic not only some detailed, but also useful information on the subject. 
" 1 have no other object whatever than to call the attention of thp pub. 
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lie to ail uadectaliingi the sole aim of which ia to raise a. worthy mona- 
iiient to German art, to furnish the Itue artist with a gallery of the most 
instructive models, and to open to the friends of musical science an inex- 
haustible source of the sublimest enjoyment." 

Tlie deep, tender repose in the contemplation of genius, the 
tidelily in the details of observation, indicated in this passage, are 
the chief requisites of the critic. But he should never say of 
any object, as Forkel docs, it is the greatest tiiat ever was or 
ever will be, for that is limiting the infinite, and making himself 
a bigot, gentle and patient perhaps, but still a bigot. All are 
so who limit the divine within the boundaries of their present 
knowledge. 

The founder of the Bach family (in its musical phase) was a 
Thuringian miller. " In his leisure hours lie amused liiraself 
with his guitar, which he even took with him into the mill, and 
played upon it amidst all the noise and clatter." The same love 
of music, for its own sake, continued in the family for six gen- 
erations. After enumerating the geniuses who illustrated it be- 
fore the time of John Sebastian, Forkel says, 

" Not only the above-mentioned, but many other able composers of the 
earlier generations of the family might undoubtedly have obtained much 
more important musical offices, as well as a more extensive reputation, and 
a more brilliant fortune, if they Jiad been inclined to leave their native 
province, and to make themselves known in other countries. But we do 
not find that any one of them ever felt an inclination for such an emigra- 
tion. Temperate and frugal by natui'e and education, they required but 
little to live ; and the intellectual enjoyment, which their art procured 
them, enabled tliem not only to be content without the gold chains, which 
used at that time to be given by great men to esteemed artists, as especial 
marksof honour, but also without the least envy fosee them worn by others, 
who perhaps without these chains would not have been happy." 

Nothing is more pleasing than the account of the jubilee which 
(his family had onoe a year. As they were a large family, and 
scattered about in different cities, Ihey met once a year and haiJ 
ihis musical festival. 
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" Their amiisenienta during the time of their meeting were entirely ma- 
eical. As the company ivholl)' consisted of chanters, organists, and town 
musicians, mho had all to do with the Chui'ch, and as it was besides a gen- 
eral custom to begin everything with religion, the first thing they ilid, 
when they were assemhlod, was to sing a hymn In chorus. From this pi- 
ous commencement they proceeded to drolleries, which often made a very 
great contrast with it. Thej sang, for instance, popular songa, the con- 
tents of which ave partly comic and partly licentious, all ti^ether, and ex- 
tempore, but in such a manner that the several songs thus extempocized 
made a kind of harmony together, the words, however, in evevy part being 
different. They called this kind of extempovoiy choius 'a Quodlihet,' 
and not only laughed heartily at it themselves, but e\cited an equally 
hearty and irresistible laughter in every body that heard them Some 
pei'sons are inclined to consider these facetiss as the beginning of comic 
operettas in Glermany ; but such quodlibets weie usuil in Gpimany at a 
much earlier period. I possess myself a printed collCLtioT of them, Tihich 
was published at Vienna in 1543." 

In porfeU liaimony with whit is iQtimite 1 cf the f nily, of 
then wise content loving art purely and religioQslv for its own 
sake unalluted bj ambition or desue for excitement deep aud 
true &iit pie and modest in the viituea of domestic i le w £^ the 
course of the gieate t of them John Sebastian No nan of 
whom we read hag Ined nioie "imply the grand quiet manly 
life without haste without rest Its feature'! are frw its out- 
line laige aid tranquil His youth was a steady aspiration to 
Ihe flace nifure intenled } m lo fill as soon as he was in that 
plaoe 1 IS sphere of full equabli., activity he knew it and was 
content 4.fler lliat he was. known by his finits As for out- 
nard ocevtiona and honours it was with him as always with the 
" Happy Warrior," who must 

Who comprehends kis trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 
And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state ; 
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Whom they must follow, on whose head must Tall, 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all." 
A pretty story of his childhood shows that he was as earnest 
in the attainment of escellenoe, as indifferent to notoriety. 

" J. S, Bach was left an orphan at ten years of age, and was obliged to 
liave recourse to an elder brother, John Christ«pher, who was organist at 
OrdrufT. From him he received the first instructions in playing on the 
clavichord. But hia inclination and talent for music must have been al- 
ready very great at that time, since the pieces which his brother gave him 
to learn were ao soon in his power, that he began with much eagerness to 
look out for some that were more difficult. He had observed that his 
brother had a book, in which were pieces by the most famous composers 
of th6 day, such as he waoted, and earnestly be^ed him to give it him. 
But it was constantly denied. His desire to possess the book was increased 
by the refusal, so that he at length sought means to get possession of it 
secretly. As it was kept in a cupboard, which had only a lattice door, and 
hia handa were still small enough to pass through, so that he could roll up 
the book, which waa merely atitched in paper, and draw it out, he did 
not long hesitate to ma.ke Use of these favorable circumstances. But, for 
want of a candle, he could only copy it in moonlight nighla ; and it took 
eix whole months before he could finiah hia laborious taak. At length, 
when he thought himself safely possessed of the treasure, and intended to 
make good use of it in secret, his brother found if out, and took from him, 
without pily, the copy which had cost him so much pains ; and he did not 
recover it till his brother's death, which took place soon after." 

VVithout pity indeed ! What a tale is told by these few words 
of all the child suffered from disappointment of the hopes and 
plans, which had been growing in his heart all those six months 
of secret toil ; hopes and plans too, so legitimate, on which a true 
parent or guardian would have smiled such delighted approval ! 
One a s a e ly keep down the swelling heart at these instances 
of y nny hildren, far worse than the knouts and Siberia 

f h R an despot, in this, that the domestic tyrant cannot be 
wholly f ge ful of the pain he is inflicting, though he may be too 

up d 00 elfish to forsee ihe consequences of these early 
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wrongs, through long years of m^^nial CDnflict A nalure so 
strong and kindly as that of Bach coul 1 not he crushe 1 in such 
ways. But with characters of less force the consequences are 
more cruel. 1 have known an instance of lile long mjury from 
Buch an act as this. An elder hrother ga\e a v unger a book ; 
then, as soon as the child became deeplj mterested m read ng it, 
tore out two or three leaves. Years after the blood boiled and 
the eyes wept bitter tears of distrust in human 'ijmpithy at re- 
membrance of this little act of wan on wrong And the conduct 
of Bach's brother is more coldly cruel 

Tbe facts of his life are simple. Soon 1 is ^reat abilities dis- 
played themselves, so as to win for him all that he asked from life, 
a moderate competency, a home, and a situation in which he could 
cultivate his talents with uninterrupted perseverance. A silent 
happiness lit up his days, deliberately, early he grew to giant 
stature, deeply honoured wherever known, only not more widely 
known because indifferent to being so. No false lure glitters on 
his life from any side. He was never in a hurry, nor did he 
ever linger on. the syren shore, but passed by, like Orpheus, not 
even hearing iheir songs, so rapt was lie in the hymns he waa 
singing to the gods. 

Haydn is the untouched green forest in ihu fulness of a June 
day ; Handel the illuminated garden, where splendid and worldly 
crowds pause at times in the dark alleys, soothed and solemnized 
by the white moonlight ; with Mozart the nightingale sings, and 
the lonely heron waves his wings, beside the starlit, secret lake, 
oa whose bosom gazes the white marble temple. Bach is the 
towering, snowy mountain, " itself earth's Rosy Star," and the 
green, sunny, unasking valley, all in one. Earth and heaven 
ara not lonely while such men live lo answer to their mean, 
mg. 

I had marked many passages which gi re a clear idea of Bach'a 
vast intellectual comprehension, of the happy balance between 
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the intuitive and the reasoning powers in his nature, the depth 
of his self-reliance, the untiring severity of his se!f-criticism, and 
tlie glad, yet solemn religious fulness of his meota! life. But al- 
ready my due limits are overstepped, and I am still more desir. 
ous to speak at some length of Beethoven. I shall content my- 
self with two or three passages, which not only indicate the pecu- 
liar scope of this musician, but are of universal application to 
whatever is good in art or literature. 

Bombet mentions this anecdote of Jomelli. 



" On arriving at Bolcgna, lie went to see tJie celebrated Fatliei; Martini, 
without making himself known, and begged to ba received into the num- 
ber of his pupils. Martini gave him a subject for a fugue ; and finding 
that he eiecuCed it in a superior manner, 'Who are you?' said he, ' ai'o 
you making game of me .' It is I who need to learn of you.' ' I am 
Jomelli, the professor, who is to wvite the opera to be performed hei'e 
next autumn, and I am uome to ask you to teach me the great art of never 
being embarrassed by my own ideas.' " 

There seems to have been no time ia Bach's life when he 
needed to ask this question, the great one which Genius ever 
asks of Friendship. He did not need to flit-h out into clearness 
in another atmosphere than his own. Alwijs he seems the mas 
ter, possessing, not possessed by, his idea These cieitioiis did 
not come upon him as on the ancient piophets, rlazzlmg, iinev- 
peeted, ever flowing fiom the centre of the univeise He was 
not possessed by the muse, he had not intervals of the stcond 
sight The thought and the symbol were one nith him, and like 
Shakspeare, he evolved from his own centre, lather than was 
drawn to the ceatie He tells the univerae by Imog a self cen 
tied world 

As becomes the greatest, he is not hasty, never presumptuous. 
We admire it m the child Mozart, that he executed at once the 
musical twiT de force prepared by the Emperor Francis, We 
admire still more Bach's manly caution and sense of the impor- 
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tancB of 1 t 1 t t i d tl g ea 

Frederic, h t h d h k 1 i 

" The m w t w tl h m f m m d B 1 Jn- 

vited every 1 tty Itpiy pmd I nip t ua After 
ho had gou 1 m t m 1 ssk d th K. t g h bject 

for a fugue d to ttmdtl tit yipton. 

The King d d th 1 dm w! h his bj was thus 

executed e t p d p b blj t h f h t Id b ar- 

ried, express d itharffc th bl gate i ts B t t is 

not every subject that is lit for such full haiinony, Bach chose one him- 
self, and immediately executed it, to the astonishment of all present, in 
the same magnificent and learned manner as he had dona that of the 
King." 

The following anecdote sliows the same deeply intellectual 
modesty and candour, and when compared with the inspired rapid- 
ity of Mozart, marks the distiaclion made by the French between 
" une savante originalite" and " une rayonnante oiiginalite." 

" He at length acquired such a. high degree of facility, and, we may 
almost say, unlimited power over his instrument in all the modes, that 
there ivere hardly any more difficulties for him. As well in hia mipre- 
meditated fantasies, as in eseouting his other compositions, in which it is 
well known that all the fingers of both hands are constantly employed, 
and have to mike motions which are as strange and uncommon as the 
melodies themselves ; he is said to have possessed audi certainty that he 
never missed a note. He had besides such an admirable facility in reading 
and executing tha compositions of others, (which, indeed, were all easier 
than hia own,) that he once said to an acquaintance, that he really be- 
lieved he could play everything, without hesitatiag, at the first sight. He 
was,however, mistaken; and the friend, to whom he had thus expressed his 
opinion, convinced him of it before a week was passed. He invited him 
one morning to breakfast, and laid upon the desk of hia instrument, among 
othei' pieces, one which at the first glance appeared to be very trifling. 
Bach came, and, according to his custom, went immediately to the instru- 
aient, partly to play, partly to look over the music that lay on the desk. 
While he was turning over and playing them, his friend went into the 
nest room to prepare breakfast. In a few minutes, Bach got to the piece 
22* 
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which wag destined to make him change liis opinion, and began to play 
it. But he had not proceeded far when he came to a passage at which he 
stopped. He looked at it, began anew, and again stopped at the same 
passage. ' No,' he called out to hia friend, who was laughing to himself 
in tlie next room, at llie same time goii^ away from tlie inslrument, ' one 
cannot play everything at first sight ; it is not possible.' " 
A. few more extracts which speak for themselves. 
" The olavichoi'd and the organ are nearly related, but the style and 
mode of managing both instruments are as different as their respective 
destination. What sounds well, of espl-esaea something on the clavluhord, 
espresaea nothing oji the organ, and vice versa. The beat player on the 
clavichord, if he is not duly acquainted with the difference in the destina- 
tion and object of the two instruments, and does not know constantly how 
to keep it in view, will always be abad peirformer on the organ, as indeed 
is usually the caae. Hitherto I have met with only two exceptions. The 
one is John Sebastian hiniseif, and the second hia eldest son, William 
Friedemann. Both were elegant performers on the clavichord ; but, when 
they came to the organ, no ti'ace of the harpsichord player was to be per- 
ceived. Melody, harmony, motion, all was ditlerent; that is, all was 
adapted to the nature of the instrument and its destination. When I heai'd 
Will Friedemann on the hai'psichord, all was delicate, elegant, and agree- 
able. When I heard him on the organ, I was aeiaed with reverential awe. 
There, ail was pretty, here, all was grand and solemn. The aame was the 
case with John Sebastian, but buth in a much higher degree of perfection. 
W. Friedemann was here but a child to his father, and he most frankly 
concurred in this opinion. The organ compositions of this exti'aordinary 
roan are full of the expression of devotion, solemnity, and dignity ; but his 
unpremeditated voluntaries on tlie organ, where nothing was lost in wri- 
ting down, are said to have been still more devout, solemn, dignified, and 
sublime. What is it that is most essential in this art ? I will say what I 
know ; much, however, cannot be said, but must be felt." 

Then after some excellent observations upon the orgaa, he 



" Bach, even in his secular compositions, disdained eveiy thin 
mon; but in his compoaitions for the organ, he kept himself far mi 
tantfrom it: so that hero he does not appear like a man, but as a ti 
EH'iodied spirit, who soars above everything mortal." 
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It di>es ind d se f H h d f Bach on this score, 

that, as the h p p m nd lepiesents hun, 

as the flute 1 M h hat heard liim on It 

enjoyed th f h M 1 m C atioDj thought too 

plenteous to p k f 11 fountain, but loll- 

ing and su g g Ik d 1 mse by the laigo 

divisions of I 

I wish th q 1 of tbeopeia houao 

at Berlin, p. 34, which bhowa how lapid and comprebeiisiv e was 
his intellectual sight in his own department ; or the remarks on 
the nature of his harmony in that it was a multipUed melody, pp. 
43, 43, or on the severe truth and dignity of his conduct to his 
pupils and the public, p. 76. But I must content myself with 
the following passages, which, beside, lose much by mutilation. 

" The ideaa of harmony and modulation can scarcely be separated, so 
nearly are they related to each other. And yet they are diffei'ent. By 
harmony we must understand the concord or coincidence of the various 
parts ; by modulation, their progression. - 

" In moat composers you find that their modulation, or if you will, their 
harmony, advances slowly. In musical pieces to be executed by numer- 
ous performers, in large buildings, as, for example, in churches, where a 
loud sound can die away but slowly, this arrangement Indisputably shows 
the prudence of a composer, who wishes to have his work produce the 
best possible effect. But in instrumental or chamber music, that slow pro- 
gress is not a proof of prudence, but, far oftener, a sign that the composer 
wae not sufficiently rich in ideas. Bach has distinguished this very well. 
In his gi'eat vocal compositions, he well knew how to repress his fancy, 
which, otherwise, overflowed with ideas ; buf, in hia instrumental music 
this reserve was not necessary. As he, besides, never worked for the 
crowd, but always had in his mind his ideal of perfection, without any 
view to approbation or the like, he had no reason whatever for giving leas 
than he had, and could give, and in fact he has never done this. Hence 
in the modulation of his instrumental worlts, every advance is a new 
thought, a constantly progressive life and motion, within the circle of the 
modes chosen, and those nearly related to them. Of the harmony which 
he ailopts he retains the greatest part, but, at every advance he vningle'i 
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something related to it ; and in thia manaet he proceeds to 

piece, ao aoftlj, so gently, and gradually, that no leap, or liar 

is to be felt; and yet no ba.r (1 may almost say, no part of a 

another. With him, every transition was required to have 

with the preceding idea, and appeal's to be a neccssai'y consequence of it. 

He knew not, or rather he diadained those sudden sallies, by which many 

composeca attempt to surprise their heai'era. Even in his chromatics, the 

advances iu'e so soft and tender, that we scarcely perceive their distances, 

though often very great" 

"In other departments he had rivals; but in the fugue, and all the 
kinds of canon and counterpoint related to it, he stands quite alone, and so 
alone, that all around him, is, as it were, desert and void. » « • 
It (his fugue) fullils all the conditions which we are otherwise accustomed 
to demand, only of more free species of composition. A highly charac- 
teristic theme, an uninterrupted principal melody, wholly derived from it, 
and equally characteristic from the beginning to the end ; not mere accom- 
paniment in the other parts, but in each of them an independent melody, 
according with the others, also from the b^inning to the end; freedom, 
lightness, and fluency in the prioress of the whole, inexhaustible variety 
of modulation comhined with perfect purity ; the exclusion of every arhi- 
t ry t not necessai'ily belonging to the whole ; unity and diversity in 
tl tyl hythmus, and measure ; and laatly, a life diffused through the 
h 1 that it sometimes appears to the performer or hearer, as if. every 

gl t were animated; theae are the properties of Bach's fugue, — 
1 p t es which excite admiration and astonishment in every judge, who 
k w 1 t a moss of intellectual energy is required for the production of 
such works. I must say still more. All Bach's fugues, composed in the 
years of his maturity, have the above-mentioned properties in common; 
they are all endowed with equally great excellencies, but each in a differ- 
ent manner. Each has his own precisely defined character ; and depen- 
dent upon that, its ovyn turns in melody and harmony. When we know 
and can perform oHf, we really know only one, and can perform but one ; 
whereas we know and can play whole folios full of fugues by other com- 
posers of Bach's lime, as soon as we have compi'ehended and rendered fa- 
miliar to our hand, the turns of a single one. 

He disdained any display of his powers If tliey 

obvious otherwise tliaii in the beauty and fullness c 

/as in such a way as this. 



made 
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" In muaical parties, where quartettes or other fuller pieces of inatru. 
mental muaio were performed, ho took pleasuro in playing the tenor. 
With this JQstriiment, he was, as it were, in the middle of the harmony, 
wlience he could both hear and enjoy it, on both aides. When an oppor- 
tunity offered, in such parties, he sometimes accompanied a &io or other 
pieces on Che harpsichord. If he was in a cheerful mood, and knew thai 
the composer of the piece, if present, would not take it amisa, he used 
to make extempore out of the figured baas a new trio, or of three single 
parts a quartette. These, however, are the only cases in which he proved 
lo others how strong he was. 

" He Wis fond of hea ng the nu of other compoiui It he heard 
in a church a fugue for a iuU o h t a and one of his two eldest sons 
Stood near him, he alwaj as a n a ho had heaid the introduction to 
the theme, said beforehanl what tie composer ought to introduce, and 
what possibly might be nt odu ed If the oomposei had perfoiraed his 
work well, what he h d d h pp n d thon he vejoi'cd, and jogged his 
son to make him observe It," 

IIo did not publish a work til! he was forty years of age. He 
never laid aside the critical file through all his life, so that an 
edition of his works, accompanied by his own correctioQS, would 
be the finest study for the musician. 

This severe ideal standard, and unwearied application in real- 
izing it, made his whole life a progress, and the epithet o/d, which 
too often brings to our minds associations of indolence or decay, 
was for him the title of honour. It is noble and imposing when 
Frederic the Second says to his courtiers, " with a kind of agita. 
lion, ' Gentlemen, Old Bach has come.' " 

" He laboured for himself, like every true genius ; he 'ullilled his own 
wish, satisfied his own taste, chose his subjects according to his own 
opinion, aJid lastly, derived the moat pleasure from nis iwn approhation. 
The applause of connoisseurs could not then fail him, and, in fact, never 
did fail him. How else could area! work of art be produced ? The actist, 
who endeavours to make his works so as to suit some particular class of 
amateurs, either has no genius, or abuses it. To follow the prevailing 
aate of the many, needs, at the most, some dexterity in a very partial 
manner of 'reating tones. Artists of this description may itc compared to 
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the mechanic, who must also maka his goods so that his customers ci 
malie usa oi" thom. Bach novcr submitted to such conditions. lie thoug 
the artist may form the public, hut that the piihlic does not form tl 



But it would please me best, if I could print here the whole of 
the concluding chapter of this Utile book. It shows a fulness 
and depth of feeling, objects are seen from a high platform of cu]- 
lure, which make it invaluable to those of us who are groping in 
a denser atmosphere after the beautiful. It is a slight scroll, 
which implies ages of the noblest effoi't, and so clear a perception 

extravagant on the whole ; a true and worthy outpouring of 
homage, so (rue that its most tachoical details suggest the canons 
by which all the various exhibitions of man's genius are to be 
viewed, and silences, with silver clarion tone, the bai'kiog of 
partial and exclusive connoisseurs hip. The person who should 
republish such a book in this country would be truly a benefactor. 
Both this and the Life of Handel I have seen only in the Londoa 
edition. The latter is probably out of print ; but the substance 
of it, or rather the only pregnant traits frorn it have been given 
here. This life of Bach should be read, as its great subject 
should be viewed, as a whole. 

The entertaining memoir of Beethoven by Ries and Wegeler 
has been, in some measure, made known to us through the 
English periodicals. I have never seen the book myself. That to 
which I shall refer is the life of Beethoven by Schindier, to whom 
Beethoven confided the task of writing it, in case of the failure 
of another friend, whom he somewhat preferred 

Schindier, if inadequate to take an observation of 1 !« subiect 
from any very high point of view, has the meiit of sunplicitj, 
fidelity, strict accuracy according to his power oi discerning 
and a devout reverence both for the art, and this greatest e\ 
emplar of the art. He is one of those devout Germans who can 
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Cling fof so many years to a single flower, nor feel that thoy have 
rifled all its sw-eels. There are io Rome, Germans who give 
[heir lives to eopv the great masters in the art of painting, nor 
ever feel that they can get deep enough into knowledge ol the 
beauty already produced to pass out into repioduction Tliey 
would never weary through the still night of lending the lights 
for the grand Mass. Sohindler is of this stamp , a pafjent stu- 
dent, most faithful, and, those of more electric natures will per. 
haps say, a little dull. 

He is very indignant at the more sprightly sketches of Rie) 
and Eetlina Brentano. Ries, indeed, is probably inaccurate ic 
detail^ yet there is a truth in the whole impression received from 
him. It was io the first fervour of hiM youth that he knew Bee- 
thoven ; he was afterwards long separated from him ; ia his book 
we must expect Io see rather Ries, under the influence of Beetho- 
ven, than the master's self. Yet there is always deeper truth in 
this manifestation of life through life, if we can look at it aright, 
than in any attempt at an exact copy of the original. Let only 
the reader read poetically, and Germany hy Madame de Stacl, 
Wallenslein hy Schiller, Beethoven hy Ries, are not the less true 
for being inaccurate. It is the same as with the Madonna ly 
Guido, or hf Murillo. 

As for Betlina, it was evident to every discerning reader thai 
the great man never talked so ; the whole narration is overflowed 
with Betlina rose-colour. Schindler grimly says, the good Bet- 
tina makes him appear as a Word Hero ; and we cannot but 
for a moment share his contempt, as we admire the granite lacon- 
isin of Beethoven's real style, which is bEyond any other, the short 
hand of Genius. Yet " the good Betlina" gives us the soul of the 
matter. Her description of his manner of seizing a melody 
Olid then gathering together from every side all that belonged to 
it, and the saying, " oliier men are touched by something good. 
Artists are fiery ; they do not weep," are Beethoven's, whether 
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he really said tliem or not, " You say that Sliakspeare never 
meant to express this ! What then ? his genius meant it !" 

The impression Schindler gives of Beethoven differs from that 
given by Ries or Betlina only in this, that the giant is seen 
through uncoloured glass ; the lineaments are the same in all ttie 

The direction left by Beethoven himself to his biographer is as 
follows. " Tell the truth with severe fidelity of me and all con- 
nected with me, without regard to whom it may hit, whether 
others or myself." 

He was born 17lli Dec. 1770. It is pleasing to the fancy to 
know that his mother's name was Maria Magdalena. She died 
when he was seventeen, so tliat a cabalistic number repeats itself 
the magical three times in the very first statement of his destiny. 

The lirst thirty years of his life were all sunshine. His ge- 
nius was early acknowledged, and princely friends enabled him 
to give it free play, by providing for his simple wants in daily 
life. Notwithstanding his uncompromising democracy, which, 
from the earliest period, paid no regard to rank and power, but 
insisted that those he met should show themselves worthy as men 
and citizens, before he would have anything to do with them, he 
was received with joy into the highest circles of Vienna, Van 
Swieten, the emperor's physician, oce of those Germans, who, 
after the labors of the day, find rest in giving the whole night to 
music, and who was so situated that he could collect round him 
all that was best in ihe art, was one of his firmest friends. Prince 
and Princess Lichnowsky constituted themselves his foster-pa- 
rents, and were not to be deterred from their wise and tender 
care by the often pervci'se and impetuous conduct of their adopted 
son, who indeed tried them severely, for he was (ein gewaltig 
natur) " a vehement nature," that broke tlirough all limits and 
always had to run liis head against a barrier, before he could be 
seel of its existence. Of the princess, Beethoven says ; 
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" Witli love like that of a grandmother, she sought to educate and 
foster me, which she carried ao far as often to come near having 
a glass bell put over me, lest somewhat unworthy should touch or 
even breathe on me." Their house is described as "tine frei- 
hafen der HumanitaC und feinem sitte," the home of all that is 
genial, noble and refined. 

In these first years, the displays of his uncompromising nature 
aflect us with delight, for they have not yet that hue of tragedy, 
which they assumed after he was brought more decidedly into op- 
position with the world. Here wildly great and free, as after- 
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wholly unworthy the visitations of the Divine ! 

But Beethoven " was an artist-nature ;" he had his work to do, 
and could not stop to weep, either pitying or indignant toais. 
" If it amuses those people to say or to write such things of me, 
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do not disturb them," was his maxim, to which he remained true 
through all the calamities of his " artist-life." 

Gentleness and forbearance were virtues of which he was inca- 
pable. His spirit was deeply loving, but stern. Incapable him- 
self of vice or meanness, He could not hope anything from men 
that were not so. He could not try experiments ; he could not 
pardon. If at all dissatisfied with a man, he had done with him 
forever. This uncompromising temper he carried out even in 
his friendliest relations. The moment a man ceased to be impor. 
tant to him or he to the man, he left off seeing him, and liiey did 
not meet again, perhaps fof twenty years. But when they did 
meet, the connexion was full and true as at first. The incon- 
veniences of such proceedings in the conventional world are ob- 
vious, but Beethoven knew only the world of souls. 

" In man lie saw only the man. Rank and wealth were to him mere 
accidents, to mliich he attaclied nu importance. To bow before Mammon 
and his niiristers he considored absolute blasphemy; the deepest degra- 
dation to the man who had genius for his dower. The rich man must 
show himself noble and beQeficent, if he would be honoured by the least 
attention from Beethoven," " He thought that the Spirit, the Divine in 
man, must always maintain its preeminence over the material and tem- 
porary ; that, being the immediate gilt of the Creator, it obliged its pos- 
sessor to go before other men as a guiding light." 

How far his high feeling of responsibility, and clear sight of 
his own position in the universe were from arrogance, he showed 
always by his aversion to servile homage. He lefl one of his 
lodging houses because the people would crowd the adjacent 
bridge to gaze on him as lie went out ; another because the aris- 
tocratic proprietor, abashed before his genius, would never meet 
him without making so many humble reverences, as if to a do- 
mesticated god. He says, in one of the leltere to Julietta, " I am 
persecuted by kindness, which I think I wish to deserve as little 
OS I really do deserve it. Humility of man before man,— it pains 
me ; and when I regard myself in connexion with the u 
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what am H bdcI what k he whom they name Greatest? And 
yet there is the godlike in man." 

" Notwithstanding the manj tomptations to which he was exposed, he, 
lika each other demigod, knew how to preserve hia virtue without a staiii. 
Thus his innEr aensB for virtue remained ever pore, nor could he suffer 
anything about him of dubioua aspect on the moral side. In this respect 
he was conscious of no ertor, but made his pilgrim^e through life in un- 
touched maidenly purity. The serene muse, who had so highly gifted aiid 
elected him to her own service, gave in every wise to hia faculties the up- 
ward direction, and protected him, even in aitistical reference, against the 
slightest contact with vulgarity, whinh, in life as in art, was to him a tor 
ture." — "Ah, had he but carried the same clearness into the business 
transactions of his life 1 " 

So sighs the friend, who thinks his genius was mucli impeded 
by the transactions, in which his want of skill entangled him with 
sordid, contemptible persons. 

Thus in unbroken purity and proud sal f- respect, amid princely 
bounliea and free, manly relations, in the rapid and harmonious 
development of his vast powers, passed the first thirty years of 
his life. But towards the close of that period, crept upon hinr. 
the cruel disorder, to him of all men the most cruel, which im- 
mured him a prisoner in the heart of his own kingdom, and beg- 
gared him for the rest of his life of the delights he nerer ceased 
fo lavish on others. 

After his fate was decided he never complained, but what lay 
in the secret soul ia shnwn by the following paper. 

"During the summer he lived at Heiligenstadt, by the advice of hia 
physician, and in the autumn wrote the following testament : — 
"Foe uiy btatherB Carl and Deetliovon. 

" ye men, who esteem or declare me unkind, morose, or misanthropic, 
what injustice you do me ; you know not the secret causes of that which 
BO seems. My heart and my mind were from childhood disposed to the 
tender feelings of good will. Even to perform great actions was I ever 
Jiapoaed, But think only that for six years this ill has been growing upon 
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ma, made worse by unwise physicians ; that from year to year I have lieen 
deceived in the hope of growing better ; finally constrained to the survey 
of this as a permanent eril, wlinse cure will require years, or is perhaps 
impossible. Born with a fiery, lively temperament, even susceptible to 
the distractions of society, must J early sever myself, lonely pass my life. 
If I attempted, in spite of my ill, intercourse with others, O how cruelly 
was I then repulsed by the doubly gloomy experience of mj bad hearing ; 
and yet it was not possiblo for me to aay to men, speak louder, scream, for 
I am deaf! Ah, how would it be possible for me to malte known the 
weakness of a sense which ought to be more perfect in mo than in others, 
a sense which I once pes d th g ttst p f tion, in a perfection 
certainly beyond most of m} } I 1 ot do it Therefore 

pardon, if you see me d b 1 wh I Id Uingly mingle with 
you. My misfortune is d bl w th t tl h 1 1 must be misunder- 
stood. For me tlie refi-e hm t f mp h p the finer pleasures of 
conversation, mutual DUti g h ]\ As an esile must 
I live ! If I approach a p y 1 t g h 1 lis upon me, while I 
fear to be put in danger f z[ os my t t So has it been this 
half year that I have passed th t j Tl dvice of my friendly 
physician, that I should ^pare my heann^,, ,uited well my present disposi- 
tion, although many times I have let mysslf be misled by the desire for 
socie^. But what hitmiUatlon, when some one stood near me, and from 
a&r heard the flute, and I heard nothing, or heard the Shepherd aing,' 
and I heard nothing. Such occurrences brought me near to despair; lit- 
tle was wanting that I should, myself, put an end to my life. Only she, 
Art, she held me back ! Ah I it seemed to me impossible to leave the 
world before I had brought to light all which lay in my mind. And so I 
lengthened out this miserable lif^;, so truly miserable, as that a swift 
change can throw me from the best state into the worst. Patience, it is 
said, I must now take for my guide I have so Constant, I hope, shall 
my resolution b t d t II th x rabl F tes shall be pleased to 
break the thre d Phj gestbtt pb] not, I am prepared. 
Already in my tw ty g! Ih y t d t b omc a philosopher. 
It is not easy 1 th art t h d th y th man. O God, thou 
lookest down p my 1 tl k t th 1 1 t man and inclination 
to well-doing d 11 th h t mo future time read 
this, then think that you have done me injustice, and the unhappy, let 
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liim bo comforted by finding one of his race, xvho in defiance of all 
hindrances of nature has done all possiblo to him to be i-ecoivod in Iha 

rank of woi-thy attiata and men. You, my brothers, Carl and ', ao 

soon as I am dead, if Piofeaaor Selimidt is yet living, piay him in my 
name that he will desoiibe my diaeaae, and add tbis wilting to the account 
of it, that at least as much as possible the world may be reconciled with 
me after my death. Atthesame time I declare you two the heirs of my little 
property, (if I may call it ao). Divide it honourably, Bgree, and help one 
another. What you have done againat mo ]iaa been, as you know, long 
since pardoned. Thee, brother Carl, 1 especially thank for thy lately 
shown attachment. My wish is that you may have a bettor life, freer fi-om 
care than mine. Rocommond to your children virtue, that alone can 
make happy, not gold. I apeak from experience. For this it waa that 
raised up myself from misery ; this and my art I .thank, that 1 did not end 
my life by my own hand. Farewell and love one anotlier. All friends I 
thank, especially Ptinoo Lichnowsky and Professor Schmidt. 1 wish the 
instruments given me by Prince L. to be preserved with cai'e by one of 
you, yet let no strife arise between you on that account. So soon as 
they are needed for some more useful purpose, sell them. Joyful am I 
that even in the grave I may be of use to you. Thus with joy may I greet 
death ; yet comes it earlier than I can unfold my artist powers, it will, . 
notwithstanding my hard destiny, come too early, and I would wish it de- 
layed i however I would be satisfied that it freed me from a state of end- 
less sufTering. Come when thou wilt, I go courageously to meet thee. 
Farewell, and forget me not wholly in death ; I have deaorved that you 
should not, for in my life 1 thought often of you, and of making you 
happy ; be so. 



" So take I then a sad farewell of thee. Yes ! the heloved hope, which 
I brought hither, to be cured at least to a certain point, must now wholly 
leave me. As the leaves fall in autumn, are withered, so has also this 
withered for me. Almost as I came hither, so go 1 forth, even the high 
courage, which inspired me oft in the fair summer days, is vanished. 
Providence, let onco again a clear day of joy shine for me, so long already 
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has the inward echo of true joy bean unknown to me. When, when, 
God, can I feel it again in Iho temple of nature and of man ! — Never ? 
No ! that would be too cruel ! " 

The deep love shown in these words, love such as only proud 
and strong natures know, was not only destined to be wounded 
in its genera! relations with mankind through this calamity. 
The woman he loved, the inspiring muse of some of his divinest 
compositions, to whom he writes, " Is not our love a true heavenly 
palace, also as firm as the fortress of heaven," was unworthy. 
In a world where millions of souls are pining and perishing for 
want of an inexhaustible fountain of love and grandeur, (his soul, 
which was indeed such an one, could love in vain. This eldest 
son, this rightful heir of nature, in some secret hour, writes at 
this period, " Only love, that alone could give thee a happier 
life. O my God, let me only find at last that which may strength- 
en me in virtue, which to mc is lawful. A love which is per- 
mitted, (erlaubt)." 

The prayer was unheard. He was left lonely, uususfaincd, 
unsolaced, to wrestle with, to conquer liia fate. Pierced here in 
the very centre of his life, exposed both by his misfortune and a 
nature which could neither anticipate nor contend with the de- 
signs of base men, to the anguish of meeting ingratitude on every 
side, abandoned to the guardianship of his wicked brothers, Bee- 
thoven walked in night, as regards the world, but within, the 
heavenly light ever overflowed him more and more. 

Shall lesser beings repine that they do not receive their dues 
in this short life with such an example before them, how large 
the scope of eternal justice must be? Who can repine tiiat 
thinks of Beethoven f His was indeed the best consolation of life. 
" To him a God gave to tell what he suffered," as also the deep 
joys of knowledge that spring from sufiering. As he descends 
to " the divine deeps of sorrow," and calls up, with spells known 
only to those so initiated, forms so far more holy, radiant, and 
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oomraanding than are known in regions of cheerful light, can we 
wish him a happier life ? He has been baptized with fire, others 
only witli water. He has given all his life and won the holy 
sepulchre and a fragment, at least, of the true cross. The solemn 
command, the mighty controul of various forces which makes 
us seem to hear 

" Time flowing in tlie middle of the night, 
And all things (rushing) to the day of doom," 

ihe searching through all the caverns of life for the deepest 
thought, and the winged uprise of feeling when it is attained ; 
were not these wonders much aided by the calamity, which took 
this great genius from the outward world, and forced him to con- 
centrate just as he had attained command of his forces ? 

Friendly afFectioc, indeed, was not wanting to the great 
master ; but wlio could be his equal friend ? It was impossible ; 
he might have found a love, but could not a friend in the same 
century with himself. But men were earnest to serve and wo- 
men to venerate him. Schindler, as well as others, devoted 
many of the best years of life to hlm_. A beautiful trait of affec- 
tion is mentioned of the Countess Marie Erdody, a friend dear to 
Beethoven, who, in the park which surrounds her Hungarian pal- 
ace, erected a temple which she dedicated to him, 

Beethoven had two brothers. The one, Johann, seems to have 
been rather stupid and selfish than actively bad. The character 
of his mind is best shown by his saying to the great master, 
" you will never succeed as well as I have." We have all, prob- 
bably, in memory instances where the reproving angel of the 
family, the one whose thinking mind, grace, and purity, may pos- 
sibly atone for the worthless lives of all the rest, is spoken of as 
,he unsuccessful member, because he has not laid up treasures 
there where moth or rust do corrupt, and ever as we hear such re- 
marks, we are tempted to answer by asking, " what is the news 
from Sodom and Gomorrah V But the farce of Beethoven's nol 
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succeeding is somewhat broad, even in a world wliere many such 
sayings echo through ihe streets. At another time Johann, hav- 
ing become, proprietor of a little estate, sent into Beethoven's 
lodging a new year card on which was written Johana van Bee- 
thoven GulshesUzer, (possessor of an estate,) to which the Master 
returneii one inscribed Ludwig van Beethoven Hirnhesilzer, 
(possessor of a brain.) This Gutabesilzer refused his great 
brother a trifling aid in his last illness, applied for by the friends 
who had constituted themselves his attendants, and showed to- 
wards him systematic selfishness and vulgarity of feeling. Carl, 
the other brother, under the mask of affectionate attention, plun. 
dered him both of his gains and the splendid presents often made 
him, and kept away by misrepresentations and falsehood all those 
who would iiave sincerely served him. This was the easier, in 
that the usual unfoi'tunate effect of deafness of producing distrust 
was increased in Beethoven's case by signal instances of treach- 
ery, shown towards him in the first years of incapacity to man- 
age his affairs as he had done before his malady. This sad dis- 
trust poisoned the rest of his life ; but it was his only unworlhi- 
ness ; let us not dwell upon it. This brother, Carl, was Beetho- 
ven's evil genius, and his malignant inffuence did not cease with 
his life. He bequeathed to his brother the care of an only son, 
and Beethoven assumed the guardianship with that high feeling 
of the duties it involved, to be expected from one of his severe and 
pure temper. The first step iie was obliged to take was to with- 
draw the boy from the society and care of his mother, an un- 
worthy woman, under whose influence no good could be hoped 
from anything done for him. The law-suit, instituted for this 
purpose, which lasted several years, was very injurious to Bee- 
thoven's health, and effectually impedea the operations of his po- 
etic power. For he was one " who so abhorred vice and mean, 
ness that he could not bear to hear ihem spoken of, much less suf- 
fer tiiem near him ; yet now was obliged lo think of them, nay, 
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carefully to collect evidence in proof of their existence, aad that 
in the person of a near connexion." This quite poisoned the at- 
mosphere of his ideal world, and destroyed for the lime all crea- 
tive glow. On account of the nan prefixed to his name, the cause 
was, at first, brought before the tribunal of nobility. They called 
on Beethoven to show them his credentials of noble birth. 
"Here!" he replied, putting his hand to head and heart. But 
as these nobles mostly derived their titles from the head and heart 
of some remote ancestor, Ihey would not recognize this new peer- 
age, and Beethoven, with mdignant auipriae, found himself re- 
feired lo the tribunal of the cimmon burgheis 

The lawsuit was spun out by the obstmite resistance of his 
sister in law for seveial years, and when Beethoven at last ob- 
tained possession of the child the seeds of vice wcie already 
sown m his bieast An infenoi man nould ha\e been more 
likely to eradicate them thin Beeihoien, because a kindied con- 
sfiousness might have made him patient But the stern Roman 
spuit of Beethoven could not demand less than \irtue, less than 
e\eellence, fiom the object of his cart For tho youth's sake he 
made innumerable saciilices, toiled for hiin as he would not for 
himself, was lavish of all that could conduce to his true good, 
but imperiously demanded from him truth, honour, purity and as- 
piration. No tragedy is deeper than the perusal of his letters to 
the young man, so brief and so significant, so stern and so tender. 
The joy and love at every sign of goodness, the profound indig- 
nation at failure and falsehood, the power of forgiving but not of 
excusing, the sentiment of the true value of life, so rocky calm, 
that with all its height it never seems exalted, make these letters 
a biblical chapter in the protest of modern days against the hack- 
slidings of the multitude. The lover of man, the despiser of 
men, he who write,s, " Recommend to your children virtue ; that 
alone can make happy, not gold; I speak from experience" ia 
fully painted in these letters. 
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Ill a lately published novel, " Night and Morning," Buhver has 
well depicted the way in whicli a strong character overshoots its 
mark in the care of a weak one. The belief of Philip that his 
weaker brother will abide by a conviction or a promise, with the 
same steadfastness that he himself could ; the unfavourable ac- 
tion of his disinterested sacrifices on the ciiaracter of his charge, 
and the impossibility that the soft, selfish child should sympathize 
with the conflicts or decisions of the strong and noble mind ; the 
undue npidity with which Philip draws inferences, false to the 
subject because too large for it; all this tragedy of common life 
wiepiesented with Rembrandt power of shadow in the history of 
Beethoven and his nephew. The ingratitude of the youth is un- 
suipassed, and the nature it wronged was one of the deepest ca- 
pacitj hr '.urtcnng fiora the discovery of such baseness. Many 
J eais tolled on the sad drama ; its catastrophe was the death of 
this gieat master, caused by the child of his love neglecting to 
call a physician, because he wanted to play at billiards. 

His love was unworthy; his adopted child unworthy; his 
brothers unworthy. Yet though his misfortunes in these respects 
seem singular, they sprang fi'oni do chance. Here, as elsewhere, 
" mind and destiny are two names for one idea." His colossal 
step terrified those around him ; they wished him away from the 
earth, lest he should trample down their mud-hovels ; they bound 
him in confiding sleep, or, Judas-like, betrayed with a base kiss 
of fealty. His genius excited no respect in narrow minds ; his 
entire want of discretion in the economy of life left him, they 
thought, their lawful prey. Yet across the dark picture shines a 
gleam of almost unparalleled lustre, for " she, Art, she held 
him up." 

I will not give various instances of failure in promises from 
the rich and noble, piracy from publishers, nor even some details 
of hia domestic plagues, in which he displays a breadth of hu- 
tnour, and stately savage sarcasm, refreshing in their place. But 
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I will not give any of these, nor any of his letters, because the 
limits forbid to give them all, and they recinire light from one an- 
other. In such an account as the present, a mere sketch is all 
that can be attempted. 

A few passages will speak for themselves. Goethe neglected 
to lend his aid to the artist for whom he had expressed such ad- 
miration, at a lime when he might have done so without any in- 
convenience. Perhaps Beethoven's letter (quoted No. V. of the 
Dial, Essay on Goethe) may furnish an explanation of this. Che- 
rubini omitted to answer Beethoven's affectionate and magnani- 
mous lelfer, though he complied with the request it contained. 
But " the good Bettina" was faithful to her professions, and of es- 
sential use to Beethoven, by interesting her family in the conduct 
of his affairs. 

He could not, for any purpose, accommodate himself to courts, 
or recognize their claims to homage. Two or three orders given 
him for works, which might have secured him the regard of the 
imperial family, he could not obey. Whenever he attempted to 
compose them, he found that the degree of restriction put upon 
him by the Emperor's tasto hampered him too much. The one 
he did compose for such a purpose, the " Glorreiche Augenblicli," 
Schindler speaks of as one of the least excellent of his works. 

He could not bear to give lessons to tlie Archduke Rudolph, 
both because he detested giving regular lessons at all, and be- 
cause he could cot accommodate himself to the ceremonies of a 
court. Indeed it is evident enough from a letter of the Arch- 
duke's, quoted by Schindler as showing most condescending re- 
gard, how unfit it was for the lion-king to dance in gilded chains 
amid these mummeries. 

Individuals in that princely class ho admired, and could he just 
to, for his democracy was very unlike that fierce vulgar radical- 
ism which assumes that the rich and great must be bad. His was 
Dnly vindication of the rights of man ; he could see merit if 
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An eepiiig or other disturb- 

ances ( pe uld like to quote his hu- 

mour ," when ho was almost 

starve ) He would be fretted a lit- 

tle wh write ' noten im notlien,' 

as he the plague." 

W ho restored himself by 

. the c po m This " great, solemn mass," 

as he C vas offered to the different 

courts of Europe for hfly dueats, The Prussian ambassador in 
a diplomatic letter attempted to get it for an order and ribbon. 
Beethoven merely wrote in reply, "fifty ducats." lie indeed 
was as disdainful of gold chains and orders as Bach was indilTer. 

Although thus haughty, so much so that he would never re- 
ceive a visit from Rossini, because, though he admitted that the 
Italian had genius, he thought he had not cultivated it with 
tliat devout severity proper to the artist, and was, consequently, 
cori-upting the public taste, he was not only generous in his joy 
at any exhibition of the true spirit from others, but tenderly 
grateful ibr intelligent sympathy with himself, as is shown in the 
followine beautiful narratives. 
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" Countesa S. brought him on hsr return from , German w tds by 

Herr Sohola, written for his first mass. He opened the paper as we were 
Bested together at the table. When he came to the ' Qui Collii,' tears 
streamed from his eyes, and he was obliged lo stop, so deeply was he 
moved by the inexpressibly beautiful words. He cried, 'Ja 1 so habe ich 
gefahlt, als ich dieses schrieb,* ' yes, this was what I felt when I wrote it.' 
It was the first and last time I ever saw him in tears." 

They were such tears as might have been shed on the jubilee 
of what he loved so much, Schiller's Ode to Joy, 



Happy the man, who gave the bliss lo Beethoven of feeling his 
thought not only recognised, but understood. Years of undis- 
cerning censure, and scarcely less undlscerning homage, are ob. 
literaled by the one true vibration from the heart of a, fellow-raan. 
Then the genius is at home on earth, when another soul knows 
not only what he writes, but what he felt when he wrote it. 
'* The music is not the lyre nor the band which plays upon it, 
bm when the two meet, that arises which is neither, but gives 
each its place." 

A pleasure almost as deep was given him on this occasion. 
Rossini had conquered the German world also ; the public bad 
almost forgotten Beethoven. A band of friends, in whose hearts 
the care for his glory and for the high, severe culture of art was 
still living, wrote him a noble letter, in which they entreated him 
to give to the public one of his lale works, and, by such a musi. 
cal festival, eclipse at once these superficial entertainments. The 
spirit of this letter is thoughtful, tender, and shows so clearly the 
German feeling as to the worship of the beautiful, that it would 
have been well to translate it, but that it is loo long. It should 
be a remembrancer of pride and happiness to those who signed 
their namea lo it, Sohindler kne-v when it was to be sent, and 
after Beethoven had lime to read it, he went to him, 
.24 
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" I found ileetiioven with the metnoi-ial in his hand. With an air (i( 
unWDQtRd serenity, lie reochcd it to me, placing himself at the window t* 
gaza at the olouda drawing past. His inly deep emotion could not eacapt 
my eye. After I had read the paper I laid it aside, and waited in silencs 
for him to begin the conversation. After a long pause, during which iiis 
looks constantly followed the clouds, he turned round, and said, in an ele- 
vated tone that betrayed his deep emotion, ' Ea ist doch recht schOn. Es 
front mich.' ' It is indeed right fair. It rejoices me.' I assented by a 
motion of the head. He then said, ' Let ua go into the free air.' When 
we ivece out he spolie only in monosyllables, but tba apatk of desire to 
comply with theic requests glimmered visibly in him." 

This inu.sical festival at ]ast took place after many difficulties, 
caused by Beethoven's obstinacy in arranging all the circum- 
stances in his own way. He could never be brought to malte 
allowance anywhere for ignorance or incapacity. So it must be 
or no how! He could never be induced to alter his music on 
account of the incapacity of the performers, (the best, too, on that 
occasion, anywhere to be had,) for going thi-ough certain parts. 
So that they were at last obliged to alter parts in their own fashion, 
which was always a gveat injury to the final effect of his works. 
They vere at th s t e unwea ed the r eflo 1 to pic se 1 
thougl Sontag pla> fully told ! lea a e v int o 1 e 
s ng ng organs 

Th s fest va! afl rded 1 a co plete t unpl Tl e and ence 
appliuded ind appla dpd 11 at o t me v! e t! e accla a 
t ons, ro e to tl e r he ^h Sontag perce v g t! t B e 1 ove d d 
n t ! e as h s face a r d f on tl e h use calieJ h s alien 
to T e a d ce then as fo ll e first t me real z ng the extent 
of 1 s m sfo tu e elled o tears the i all un ted a a st 11 
more aj-tu ous dpresa n of ho age For once at least tie 

n pxc ed he lendemes'! the art sttheenthu'! asn he dese ved 

His country agaia forgot one who never could nor would call 
attention to himself; she forgot in the day him for whom *he in 
the age cherishes an immortal reverence, and the London Phil- 
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harmonic Society had the honour of ministering to the necessities 
of his last iliness. The generous eagerness with wiiieh they 
sent all that his friendly attendants asked, and offered more when. 
Ever called for, was most grateful to Beethoven's heart, which 
had in those last days been frozen by such ingratitude. It roused 
nis sinking life to one last leap of flame; his latest days were 
passed in revolving a great work which he wished to compose for 
the society, and which those about him thought would, if fin- 
ished, have surpassed all ho had done before. 

No doubt, if his situation had been known in Germany, his 
country would have claimed a similar feeling from him. For she 
was not to him a step-dame ; and, thougb in hta last days taken 
up with newer wonders, would not, had his name been spoken, 
have faiJed to listen and to answer. 

Yet a few more interesting passages. He rose before daybreak 
both in winter and summer, and worked till two or three o'clock, 
rarely after. He would never correct, to him the hardest tasi" 
as, like all great geniuses, he was indefatigable q tl e use of the 
file, in the evening. Often in the midst of h s o k 1 e wouU 
run out into the free air for half an hou or o e a 1 e n 
laden with new thoughts. When he felt th mpul i e [ do 
regard to the weather. 

Plato and Shakspeare were his favouri e an h s espec ally 
he was fond of reading Plato's Republic. He rea 1 the C reek 
and Roman classics much, but in Iranslat ns, f r i s ed at on, 
out of his art, was limited. He also went almost daily to cofiee- 
houaes, where he read the newspapers, going in and out by the back 
door. If he found he excited observation, he changed his haunt. 

" He tore without cerenioDj' a oompoaition submitted to him by fha 
great Hummel, which he thought bad. Moscheles, dreading a similar 
fate for one of hia which was to paaa under his criticism, wrote at fho 
aottoin of the last page, ' Finis. With the help of God.' Beethoven 
wrote beneath, ' Man, help thyself.' " 
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Obviously a new edilioa of Hercules and the Wagoner. 

" He was the most open of men, and told unhesitatingly all he thought, 
unless the subject were art and artists. On these subjects ha was often in- 
accessible, and put off the inquirer with wit or satire." " On two subjects 
he would never talk, thorough bass aiwl religion. He said they were both 
things complete within themselves, (in sioh abgeschlossene dinge,) about 
which men should dispUio tio farther." 

" As to the productions of his genius, let not a man or a nation, if yet 
in an immature stage, seek to know them. They require a certain dogrea 
of ripened in the inner man to be understood. 

" From the depth of the mind arisen, she, (I'oesie,) is only to the depth 
of the mind either useful or intelligible." 

I cannot conclude more forcibly than by qaoting Beethoven's 
favourite maxim. It expresses what his life was, and what 
the life must be of those who would become worthy to do him 
honour. 

" The barriers are not yet erected which can say to aspiring 
talent and industry, thus far and no farther." 

Beethoven is the only one of these five aitisls whose life can 
be called unfortunate. Tiiey all found early the means fo unfold 
their powers, and a theatre on which to display them. But Bee- 
thoven was, through a great part of his public career, deprived 
of the satisfaction of guiding or enjoying the representation of his 
thoughts. He was like a painter who could never see his pic- 
tures after they are finished. Probably, if he could himself have 
directed the orchestra, he would have been more pliable in making 
corrections with an eye to effect. Goethe says that no one can 
write a successful drama without familiarity with the stage, so 
as to know what can be expressed, what must be merely indi- 
cated. But in Beethoven's situation, there was not this reaction, 
so that he clung more perseveringly to the details of his work 
than great geniuses do, who live in more immediate contact with 
the outward world. Such an one will, indeed, always answer 
like Mozart to an ignorant criticism, " There are just as many 
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notes as there should be." But a habit of intercourse witb the 
minds of men gives an instinctive tact as to meeting iliem,,and 
Michel Angelo, about to build St. Peter's, takes into considera- 
tion, nut only his own idea of a cathedriil, but means, time, space, 
and prospects. 

But the misfortune, which fettered the outward eneigies, deep, 
ened the thought of Beethoven, He travelled inward, downward, 
till downward was shown to be the same as upward, for the centre 
was passed. 

Lilte all princes, he made many ingrates, and his powerful 
lion nature, was that most capable of suffering from the amaze- 
ment of witnessing baseness. But the love, the pride, the faith, 
which survive such pangs are those which make our stair to hea- 
ven, Beethoven was not only a poet, but a victorious poet, for 
having drunk to its dregs the cup of bitteroess, the fount of 
inward nobleness remained undefiled, Unbeloved, be could 
love; deceived in other men, he yet knew himself too well to 
despise human nature; dying from ingratitude, he could still be 



Schindler thinks his genius would have been- far more produc- 
tive, if he had had a tolerably happy home, if instead of the cold 
discomfort that surrounded him, he had been blessed, like Mozart, 
with a gentle wife, who would have made him a sanctuary in her 
unwearied love. It is, indeed, inexpressibly affecting to find the 
•' vehement nature," even in his thirly.first year, writing thus ; 
'At my age one sighs for an equality, a harmony of outward 
existence," and to know that he never attained it. But the lofty 
ideal of the happiness which his life could not attain, shone forth 
not the less powerfully from bis genius. The love of his choice 
was not " firm as the fortress of heaven," but his heart remained 
the ga^e to that fortress. During all his latter years, he never 
complained, nor did Schindler ever hear him advert to past sor- 
rows, or the lost objects of affection. Perhaps wf are best con- 
24* 
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Iciited that eaitli should not have offered him a home ; where ia 
the woman ivho would have conesponded with ivhat we wish 
from hia love 1 Where is the lot in which he could have re- 
posed with all that grandeur of aspect in which he now uppears 
to us ? Where Jupiter, the lustrous, lordeth, there may be a 
home for fhee, Beethoven. 

We will not shrinli from the dark clouds which became to his 
overflowing light cinctures of pearl and opal ; we will not, even 
by a wish, seek to amend the de.'itiny through which a divine 
thought glows so clearly. Were there no CEdlpuses there would 
be no Antigones. 

Under no other circumstances could Beethoven have ministered 
to his fellows in the way he himself indicates. 

" The unhappy man, let him be comforted by finding one of 
his race who in defiance of all hinderanees of nature, has done 
all possible to him to he received in the rank of worthy artists 
and men." 

la three respec he e a si artists, resemble one 

another. Clear de n Tl e tu ve faculty speaks clear in 
those devoted to the vor 1 p of Be tj They are not subject 
to mental conflict they a 1 ot eon sel of experience. They 
take what they want as simply as the bii-d goes in search of its 
proper food, so soon as its wings are grown. 

Lilte nature they love to work for its own sake. The philoso- 
pher is ever seeking the thought through the symbol, but the ar- 
tist is happy at the implication of the thought in his work. He 
does not reason about "religion or thorough bass." His answer 
is Haydn's, " 1 thought it best so." From each achievement 
grows up a still higher ideal, and when his work is finished, it ia 
nothing to the artist who has made of it the step by which he 
ascended, but while he was engaged in it, it was all to him, and 
filled his soul with a parental joy. 

They do not criticise, but affirm. They have no need to deny 
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aught, much less one another. All excellence to them was ge- 
nial ; imperfection only left room for new creative power to dis- 
play itself. An' everlasting yes Lreathes from the life, from the 
work of the artist. Nature echoes it, and leaves to society the 
work of saying no, if it will. But it will not, except for the mo- 
meat, it weans itself for the moment, and turns pettishly away 
from genius, but soon stumbling, groping, and lonely, cries aloud 
ior its nurse. The age cries now, and what an answer is pro- 
phesied by such harbinger stars as these at which we have been 
gazing. We will engrave their names on the breastplate, and 
wear them as a talisman of hope. 
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A BECOBD OF IMPEESSIONS 



This is a record of impressions. It does not aspire to the dig- 
1 lous of an oye and taste, 

Ih d the best works of art, 

ak m a claim to he surveyed 

B d at finding (hat an oxhi^ 

d Ibrm the tastes of our 
f what it was to so many, 
ing that comparison and 
d tials is the best means to 

e the standard of laste, I 
fF If, is at least true to the 

m se m ers to revi-al tnoie valua- 

ble experiences. 

Whether the ails can e\er be at home amon^ ua , whether the 
desire now manifested to cultivate tlem be not increlj one if our 
modes of imitating oldei nations, or whether it spiings fiom a 
need of balancing the bustle and care of dady life b^ tho unfold- 
ing of our calmer and higher niture it la at present diffiLult to 
decide. If the latter, it la not b^ unthmkin^ repetition of the 
technics of foreign connoisseurs or bv a sirvile reliance on the 
judgment of those, who aasump to h'lve been formed bv a few 

* Siiice the above was written we se« in art !c on the C\hib tion m llie 
North American Review for April f^O 

(2S4) 
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hasty visits to the galleries of Europe, that we shall ofTect an ob- 
ject so desirable, but by a faithful recognition of the feelioga 
naturally excited by works of art, not indeed flippant, as if our 
raw, uncultivated nature was at oace competent to appreciate 
those finer manifestations of nature, which slow growths of ages 
and peculiar aspects of society have occasionally brought out, to 
testify to us what we may and should be. Wo know it is not so ; 
we know that if such works are lo be assimilated at all by those 
who are not under the influences that produced them, it must be 
by gradually educating us to their own level. But it is not blind 
faith that will educate us, that will open the depths and clear the 
eye of the mind, but an examination which cannot be too close, 
if made in the spirit of reverence and love. 

It was as an essay in this kind that the following pages were 
written. They are pages of a journal, and their form has not been 
altered, lest any attempt at a more fair and full statement should 
destroy that freshness and truth of feeling, which is the chief 
merit of such. 

July, tsua. 

On the closing of the Allston exhibition, where I have spent so 
many hours, I find myself less a gainer than I had expected, and 
feel that it is time lo look into the matter a little, with such a 
torch or penny rush candle as I can command. 

I have seen most of these pictures often before ; the Beatrice 
and Valentine when only sixteen. The effect they produced upon 
me was so great, that I suppose it was not possible for me to avoid 
expecting too large a benefit from the artist. 

The calm and meditative cast of these pictures, the ideal 
beauty that shone through rather than I'tt them, and the harmony 
of colouring were as unlike anything else I saw, as the Vicar of 
Wakefield to Cooper's novels. I seemed to recognise in painting 
that self-possessed elegance, that transparent depth, which I most 
admire in literature ; I thought with delight that such a man as 
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tills bad been uble to gun up in om bustling, reaaoiidble com- 
munity, that he had kept his foot upon the ground, jet never lost 
sight of the roae-clouds of beautj floating above him I isavi , too, 
that he had not beea troubled, but possessed h<a own soul ivjlli 
the blacdest patience; and I hoped, I scarce knew what, pioba- 
biy the mot d'enigme for which we are all lookiag How the 
poetical mind can live and woik in peace and good faith ' how 
it may unfold to its due peifection in aa unpoeticil bocietj ' 

From time to time I have seen othei of theae pictuies, and they 
have always been to rae sweet silvery music, using by its clear 
lone to be heard above the din of life , long foiest glades glim- 
mering with golden light, longingly ejed fiom the vindoiv of 
some crowded drawing room 

But now, seeing so many of them togethtr, 1 can no longei le 
content merely to feel, but must judge these noiks I must try 
to find the centre, to measuie the circumference, and I l^ie 
somewhat as I ha\e done, when I have seen in peuodicals de- 
tached thoughts by some writer, nhich seemed so full of meaning 
and suggestion, that I would treasure them up in my memory, and 
think about them, till I had made a picture of the author's mind, 
which his works when I found them collected would not justify. 
Yet the great writer would go beyond my hope and abash my 
fancy ; should not the great painter do the same ? 

Yet, probably, I am too little aware of the difficulties the 
artist encounters, before he can produce anything excellent, fully 
to appreciate the greatness he has shown. Here, as elsewhere, 
I suppose the first question should be, "Vhat ought we to expect 
under the circumstances ? 

There is no poetical ground-work ready for the artist in our 
country and time. Good deeds appeal to the understanding. 
Our religion is that of the understanding. We have no old 
established faith, no hereditary romance, no such stufi' as Catholi- 
cism, Chivalry afibrded. What is most dignified in the Puritanic 
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modes of liiought is not favourable to beauty. The habits of an 
industrial community are not propitious to delicacy of sentiment. 

He, who would paint human nature, must content himself with 
seJecting iine situations here and there ; and iie must address 
himself, not to a public which is not educated to prize liim, but 
to the small circle within the circle of men of taste. 

If, like Wilkie or Newton, he painta direct from naturej only 
selecting and condensing, or choosing lights and draperies, I sup- 
pose he is as well situated now as ho cculd ever iiavc been ; but 
if, like Mr. AUstoa, ho aims at the Ideal, ii is by no means the 
same. He is in danger of being sentimental and picturesque, 
rather than spiritual and noble, Mr. Allston has not falleo 
into these faults ; and if we can complain, it is never of blemish 
or falsity, but of inadequacy. Always he has a high purpose in 
what he does, never swerves from his aim, but sometimes fails to 
reach it. 

The Bible, familiar to the artist's youth, iias naturally fur. 
nished subjects for his most earnest efforts. I will speak of four 
pictures on biblical subjects, which were in this exhibition. 

liestoring the dead man hy the touch of the Prophet's Bones. 
I should say there was a want of artist's judgment in the very 
choice of the subject. 

In all the miracles where Christ and the Apostles act a part, 
and which have been favourite subjects with the great painters, 
ene by the moral dignity, 
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has the disag eeable effect of num erj I th p ture the 
foreground is occ [ ed by the bod^ of th jat ent tl at state of 
deadly ngidit} and p Ho so olie is ve to the ae sual ej e The 
mind must rea o t! e eye out of a nst cl ve a e on, and 
force it to its \ o k — al vays an u de& rable c cu stan e 

III sQcli a picture as that of the Masiacre of the lanocenU 
painful IS the subject i^, the beauty ol form? in chddhood, and 
the sentiment o! maternal lo\e, 'so beautiful even in anguish, 
chaim so much as. to counteipoise the painful emotions But 
here not only is the main figure offensive to the sensual eye thus 
violating one priacipal condition of art , it is incapable of any 
etpiession at such i time bejond that of phyaical anguish duiing 
the struggle of hie suddenly found to re demand its dominion 
Neither can the assislanta exhibit any emotions highei than those 
of surpii->e, terror, oi, as in the case of the wife, an overwhelm 
ing an'iietj of suspense 

The giouping and colouring of this picture are very good, 
and the individual figures managed with grace and discrimma- 
tion though Without much to ce 

The subjects of the other thiee pictuies aro among the finest 
possible, grand no less than beautiful and of the highest poetical 
interest Thej pieaent no impediment to the mamlestalion of 
genius Let us look first at Jtritttiah m prison dictalwg to 
Baruch 

The stiength and Jignitj of the Jew phj'iique, and the ippro 
pnateness of the diess, allowed fan play to the paintet s desire 
to portiay inspiiation m^nlfestlng itseif by a suitable oigan K% 
far as the accessories and grouping of the figures nothing tan be 
liettei The fotm of the prophet is bioughtout in such noble 
relief is in such fine contrast to the pale and lemininp sweet 
ness of the ';cnbe at his Icct that for a lime you are oitisficd 
But b> and by vou begin to doubt, whether this pirtuie is not 
rather imposing than majestic The dignity of the piophtt's ap. 
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pearance seems to lie rather in the iine lines of the form and 
drapery, than in the expression of the face. It was well observed 
by one who looked on him, that, if tho eyes were cast down, be 
would become an ordinary man. This is true, and the expres- 
sion of the bard must not depend on a look or gesture, but beam 
with mild electricity from every feature. Allston's Jeremiah is 
not the mournfully indignant bard, but the robust and stately 
Jew, angry that men will not mark his word and go his way. 
But Baruch is admirable ! His overwhelmed yet willing submis- 
sion, the docile faith which turns him pale, and trembles almost 
tearful in his eye, are given with infinite force and beauty. The 
ooup d'<Bil of this picture is excellent, and it has great merit, but 
not the highest. 

Miriam. There is hardly a subject which, for the combina- 
tion of the sublime with the beautiful could present greater ad. 
vantages than this. Yet this picture also, with all its great merits, 
fails to satisfy our highest requisitions. 

I eould wish llie picture had been larger, and that the angry 
clouds and swelling sea did not need to bo looked for as they do. 
For the whole attention remains so long fixed on the figure of 
Miriam, that you cannot for some time realize who sho is. You 
merely see this bounding figure, and the accessories are so kept 
under, that it is difficult to have the situation full in your mind, 
and feel that you see not merely a Jewish girl dancing, but the re- 
presentative of Jewiy rescued and triumphant ! What a figure this 
might be ' The character of Jewish beauty is so noble and pro- 
found! Tl s ma den lai been u lured a fa r and h ghly 
civilized country n the dst of wro g and a orn ndeed but 
beneath the shalov of a bl me nst ut o s Ii a s te of ab 
ject bond ge a cat c b as to th 1 1 fe si e 1 ad e bal led 
her soul n ll e men o j of tl c d \s he t od alLed th 
her fathero and d d fo tl e r sal es su I n ^,1 ty vo kb Ad 
all the pa ns and penances of si i er lien ory of Josegl ih« 
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presence of Moses, exalt her soul to the highest pitch of national 
pride. The chords had of late been strung to their greatest ten- 
sion, by the series of prodigies wrought in behalf of the nation of 
which her family ia now the head. Of these the last and grand- 
est had just taken place before her eyes. 

Imagine the stately and solemn beauty with which such nur- 
ture and such a position might invest the Jewish Miriam. Ima- 
gine her at the moment when her soul would burst at last the 
shackles in which it bad learned to move freely and proudly, 
when her lips were unsealed, and she was permitted before her 
brother, deputy of the Most High, and chief of their assembled 
nation, to sing the song of deliverance. Realize this situation, 
and oh, how far will this beautiful picture fall short of your de. 
mands ! 

The most unimaginative observers complain of a want of depth 
in the eye of Miriam. For myself, I make the same complaint, 
as much as I admire the whole figure. How truly is she up- 
borne, what swelling joy and pride in every line of her form ! 
And the face, though inadequate, is not false to the ideal. Ita 
beaoly is mournful, and only wants the heroic depth, the cavern- 
ous flame of eye, which should belong to such a face in such a 
place. 

The Wtlch of Endor is still more unsatisfactory. What a tra- 
gedy was that of the statelj Saul, ruined by his perversity of will, 
despairing, half mad, lefusuig to gii'e up the sceptre which he 
feels must in a short time be wrenched from his hands, degrading 
himself to the u^e of means he himself had forbid as unlawful 
and devilish, seeking the fuend and teacher of his youth by means 
he would most of all men disapprove. The mournful significance 
of the crisis, the stately aspect of Saul as celebrated in the his- 
tory, and the supernatural events which had filled his days, gave 
authority for investing him with that sort of beauty and majesty 
proper to archangels ruined What have we here ^ I don't 
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know what is generally tliouglit about the introduction of a ghoat 
on canvass, but it is to mo as ludicrous as the introduction on the 
stage of the ghost in Hamlet {in his nigM-gown) as the old play 
book direction was. The eflect of eucli a representation seema 
to me unattainable in a picture. There cannot be due distance 
and shadowy softness. 

Then what does the picture mean to say ? In the chronicle, 
the witch, surprised and affrighted at the apparition, reproaches the 
king, " Why hast thou deceived me ? for thou art Saul." 

But he e the w tch (a really fiie figure herce it d j^ronome aa 
that of a Noma should be) seema thieatenmg the k ng who is in 
an att tude of theitiicdl aa well as degrading dismaj To me 
this picture has no distinct expression and 11 whollj unsatisfic 
tor^ miU(,rc ^!i its e\ci.llenues of detad 

In fine the more I haie loked at these picti res the more I 
have been sitisficd that the grand bistor cal style did not afford 
the scope most pioper to Mi Allston s genius The Prophets 
and Nbyli aie foi the Michael Angelos The Beautiful is Mr 
Allston s dominion There he rules as 1 (jeniua but m ^tten pts 
such as I have been coisideiing can only show h'. appieeiation 
of the stem and sublime thoughla he wants force to reproduce. 

But on his own ground we can meet the painter with almost 
our first delight. 

A certain bland delicacy enfolds all these creations as an at- 
mosphere. Here is no eiTort, they have floated across the 
painter's heaven on the golden clouds of phantasy. 

These pictures (I speak heie only of figures, of the landscapes 
■J few woida anon) are almost all in repose The most beautiful 
aie Beatrice The Lady reading a Valentine, The Evening 
Hjmn, Ro?^lle The Itilim Shepherd Boj, Edwin, Lorenzo and 
Jessici Ti e e\celleni.,e of these pictures is subjective and even 
f^ninne They ttll us the piintci s ideal of character. A 
gncful rep se, lulb a fitness foi mole ate action. A capacity 
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of emotion, with a habit of rev e N n f tl beings ia 
in a state of epanchement, not on P ' ^p uld be thrown 

off its equipoise. They are, e nth sf t laat zed by 
entire though unconscious solf p &s s 

While loolting at Ihem would b 1 8 mi up in my 
rnind the line, 

" The genius loci, ieminine and fair 

Grace, grace always. 

Mr. Ailston seems to have an exquisite sensibility to colour, and 
a great love for drapery. Tlie last sometimes leads him to 
direct our attention loo much to it, and sometimes the accessories 
arc made too prominent ; we look too much at shawls, curtains, 
rings, feathers, and carcanels. 

I will specify two of these pictures, wjiich seem to me fo indi- 
cate Mr AllstoT s excellences as well as any. 

Thelaltan ytepherd hoy is seated in a wood. The form ia 
almost nude and the green glimmer of the wood gives the flesh 
the pol hcd whiteness of marble. He is very beautiful, this 
boy; and the beauty as Mr. Ailston loves ic best, has not yet 
unfolded all its leives. The heart of the flower is still a per- 
fumed secret He «its as if he could sit there forever, gracefully 
lost in reverie, steeped, if we may judge from his mellow brown 
eye, in the present loveliness of nature, in the dimly anticipated 
ecstasies of love. 

Every part of nature has its peculiar influence. On the hill- 
top one is roused, in the valley soothed, beside the waterfall ab- 
sorbed. And in the wood, who has not, like this boy, walked as 
far as the excitement of exercise would carry him, and then, 
with " blood listening in his frame," and heart brightly awake, 
seated himself on such a bank. At first ho notices everything, 
llie clouds doubly soft, the sky deeper blue, as seen shimmering 
through the leaves, the fyttes of golden light seen through the 
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long glades, tlie skimming of a butterfly ready to light on some 
starry wood-flower, the nimble squirrel peeping archly at him, 
the flutter and wild notes of the birds, the whispers and sighs of 
the trees, — gradually he ceases to mark any of these things, and 
becomes lapt in the Elysian harmony they combine to form. 
Who has over felt this mood understands why the observant 
Greek placed his departed great ones in groves. While, during 
this trance, he hears the harmonies of Nature, he seems to become 
her and she him ; it is truly the mother in the child, and the 
Hamadryads look out with eyes of tender twilight approbation 
from iheir beloved and loving trees. Such an hour lives for ua 
again in this picture. 

Mr. Allston has been very fortunate in catching the shimmer 
and glimmer of the woods, and tempering his greens and browns 
to their peculiar light. 

Beatrice. This is spoken of as Dante's Beatrice, but I should 
think can scarcely have been suggested by the Divine Comedy. 
The painter merely haviug in mind how the great Dante loved a 
certain lady called Beatrice, embodied here his own ideal of a 

The Beatrice of Daate was, no doubt, as pure, aa gentle, as 
high-bred, but also possessed of much higher attributes than this 
fair being. 

How fair, indeed, and not unmeet for a poet's love. But 
there lies in her no germ of the celestial destiny of Dante's 
saint. What she is, what she can be, it needs no Dante to dis- 

She is not a lustrous, bewitching beauty, neither is she a high 
and poetic oae. She is not a concentrated perfume, nor a flower, 
nor a star; yet somewhat has she of every creature's best. She 
has the golden mean, without any touch of the mediocre. She 
can venerate the higher and compassionate the lower, and do to 
all honour due with most grateful courtesy and nice tact. She is 
25* 
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tfelvct-sofi, hei' mild and modest eyes have tempered all things 
round her, till no rude sound invades her sphere ; yet, if need 
were, she could resist with as gr'icefal composure a? she can fa- 
vour 01 bestow 

No vehement emotion '■hall heave that bosom, ind tht tears 
shall fall on thoso cheeks moie like dew thm ram Yet aie her 
feehngs delicite ptofound, hei Jove constant and tender, her le- 
sentment calm but fiira 

Fait as a maid, fairer as a wife, faiiest as a lady mother and 
rulei of a household, she were better suited to i piinco than a 
poet Even if no pnnce could be found woithj of her, I would 
not wed her to a poet, if he lived in i cottage For hoi beat 
graces demand a splendid setting to give them then due lustre, 
and she should lather enhance than cause hei enviionment 

There are thiee pictures in the comic kind, which are good 
It IS genteel comed\, not rich, eisily taken in and left, but hav 
ing the lighti and shades well marked They '•how a gentle 
manlike playfulness In Caihatme and Pelruclno, the Gicmio is 
parlicularh good, and the tear distiined Cathiime, whose head 
shoulder, knte, -ind fiut -eem to unite to spell the woil Pout, 
is ne\t best 

The Stiters — a piLtme quite unlike those I h'^ve ninted — does 
not please me much, thougii 1 should suppose t'le execution re- 
maikably good It is not m repo^je nor in hainiony, nor is it iich 
in suggestion, like the others. It aims to speak, but sajs little, 
and is not beautiful enough to fill tho heart with its present mo- 
ment. To me it makes a break in the chain of thought the other 
pictures had woven. 

Scene from Gil Bias — also unlike tho other in being perfectly 
objective, and telling all its thought at once. It is a fine paint- 
ing. 

Mother and Child. A lovely little picture. But there ia to 
my taste an air of got up naivete ana delicacy in it. It seems 
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selected, arranged ty "an mtcllcclual efibrt.'' It did not flow 
into the artist's mind like the others. But persons of better tast« 
than I like it better than I do ! 

Jews — full of character. Isaac is too dignified and sad ; gold 
never rusted the eoul of the man that owned that face. 

The Landscapes. At these I look with such unalloyed delight, 
that I have been at moments tempted to wish that the artist had 
concentrated his powera on this department of art, in so high a 
degree does he exhibit the attributes of the master ; a power of 
sympathy, which gives each landscape a perfectly individual 
character. Here the painter is merged in his theme, and these 
pictures affect us as parts of nature, so absorbed arc we in con- 
templating them, so difficult is it to remember them as pictures. 
How the clouds float ! how the trees live and breathe out their 
mysterious souls in the peculiar attitude of every leaf. Dear 
companions of my life, whom yearly I know better, yet into 
whose heart I can no more penetrate than see your roots, while 
you live and grow, I feel what you have said to this painter ; 
I can in some degree appreciate the power he has shown in re- 
peating hero the gentle oracle. 

The soul of the painter is in these landscapes, but not his char- 
acter. Is not that the highest art ? Nature and the soul com- 
bined ; the former freed from slight crudities or blemishes, the 
latter from its merely human aspect. 

These landscapes are too truly works of art, their language is 
too direct, too lyrically perfect, to be translated into tliis of words, 
without doing them an injury. 

To those, who confound praise with indiscriminate oulogium, 
and who cannot understand the mind of one, whose highest expres- 
sion of admiration is a close scrutiny, perhaps the following lines 
will convey a truer impression, than the foregoing remarks, of 
Ihe feelings of the writer. They were suggested by a picture 
pain.ed by Mr. Allston for a gentleman of Boston, which has 
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never yet been publicly exbibited. It is of the same class with 
Ills Rosalie and Evening Hymn, pictures which were not partlcu- 
larized in the above record, because they inspired no thought 
except of their excelling beauty, which draws the heart into it- 
self. 

These two sonnets may be interesting, as showing how simi. 
lar trains of thought were opened in the minds of two observers, 

" To-day I have been to see Mr. Allston's new picture of The 
Bride, and am more convinced than ever of the depth and value 
of his genius, and of how much food for thought his works con- 
tain. The face disappointed me at first by its want of beauty. 
Then I observed the peculiar expression of the eyes, and that of 
the lids, which tell sueh a tale, as well as tho strange complex, 
ion, all heightened by the colour of the background, til! the im- 
pres&ion became very strong. It is the story of the lamp of love, 
lighted, even burning with full force in a boing that cannot yet 
comprehend it. The character is domestic, far more so than that 
of the ideal and suffering Rosalie, of which, nevertheless, it re- 
minds you. 

" TO W. ALLSTON, ON SEEING HIS ' BRIDE.' 

" VVeary and sloiv and faint with heavy toll, 
Tho fainting traveller pursues his way, 
O'ec dry Arabian sands the long, long day, 
Where at each elcp floats up the dusty soil ; 
And when he finds a green and gladsome isle, 
And flowing water in that plain of care. 
And in the midst a marble fountain feir. 
To tell that others suifered too erswhile, 
And then appeased their thirst, and made this fount 
To them a sad romembrance, hut a joy 
To all who foUow — ilia tired spirits mount 
At such Jim-visioned company — so I 
Driiik of tliy marble soorco, and do not count 
Weary the waj in which thou hast gone bv," 
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TO ALLSTON'S PICTURE, 'THE BRIDE.' 
Not long euough we gaze upon that face, 
Not pure eoougii the life with wliith we live, 
To be full ttaacfed by thut BotUst grr^ca, 
To win all peorla those lucid depths can give; 
Here Phantasy haa borrowed wings of Even, 
And stolen Twilight's lateatj sacred hues, 
A Soul has visilcd the woman's heaven, 
Where palest lights a silver sheen diffuse, 
To see aright tlie vision which he saw. 
We must ascend b3 high upon the stair. 
Which leads the human thought to heavenly law. 
And see the Sower bloom in its natal air ; 
Thus might we read aright the lip and brow, 
Where Thought and Love beam too subduing for our spnsci 
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anxious to prove that there is as yet much American literatnre. 
Of those who think and write among us in the methods and of the 
thoughts of Europe, we are not impatient ; if their minds arc still 
best adapted to such food and such action. If their books express 
life of mind and character in graceful forms, they are good and 
we like them. We consider them as colonists and useful school- 
masters to our people in a transitiou state ; which lasts rather 
longer than is occupied in passing, bodily, the ocean which 
new from the old world. 

b d f an undue attachment to foreigc 

d true, that in childhood; we had 

tt E 1 sh," while constantly reading in 

11 h e loved in the literature of conti- 

1 g d force of ideal manifeslatii;; in 
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forms of national and individual greatness. A model was before 
us in the great Latins of simple masculine minds seizing upon 
life with unbroken power. The stamp both of nationality and 
individuality was very strong upon them ; their lives and thoughts 
stood out in clear and hold relief The English character has the 
iron force of the Latins, but not the frankness and expansion. 
Like their fruits, they need a summer sky to give them more 
sweetness and a richer flavour. This does not apply to Shakspeare, 
who has all the fine side of English genius with the rich col- 
ouring, a fl C O 
poets, E 

English L g 

that repe m 



has enab Eg m p 

and conq h 

of mind. 

\et theie js, often, between child and parent, a leaction from 
excessive influence having been exerted, and such an one we 
ha\e experitnccd, in behalf of our country, against England 
We use bei Hnguage, ind receive, in toi rents, the influence of 
her thought, yel it is in many respec ^, uncongenial and injurious 
tooui constitutnn tt hat suits Great But am nith her insulai 
position and consequent need to concentrate and intensify her 
hfe, her limited monaichv, and spirit of trade, does not suit i 
mi\t,d lace, continually enriched with new blood fiom other 
stocks the most unlike that of our tiist descent, with ample held 
and vcr^e enjugh to ringe m and lea^e e\ery impulse fiee, and 
abundant opportunity to develope a genius, wide aud full as our 
rivers, flowery, luxuriant and impassioned as our vast prairies, 
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rooted in strength as the rocks on which the Puritan fathera 
landed. 

That such a genius is to rise and work in this hemispliere we 
are confident ; equally so that scarce the first faint streaks of 
that day's dawn are yet visible. It is sad for those that fore- 
see, to know they nay not live to share its glories, yet it ia 
sweet, loo, to know that every act and word, uttered in the light 
of that foresight, may tend to hasten or ennoble its fulfilment. 

That day will not rise fill the fusion of races among us ia 
more complete. It will not rise till this nation shall attaia suffi- 
cient moral and intellectual dignity to prize moral and intellec- 
tual, no less highly than political, freedom, not till, the pliyscal 
resources of the country being explored, all its regions studded 
with towns, broken by the plow, netted together by railways and 
telegraph lines, talent shall be left at leisure to turn its energies 
upon the higher department of man's existence. Nor then shall it 
be seen till from the leisuiely and yearning soul of that riper 
time national ideas shall take birth, ideas oiaving to he clothed 
in a thousand fre&b and oii^inal forms 

Without such ideas all attempts to construct a national litera- 
ture must end in abortions like the monster of Fiankenstein, 
things with forms, and the instincts of forms, but Boulleas, and 
therefore revolting We cinnot hive expres^iion till there is 
something to be expiessed 

The symptoms of such % birth may be seen m d longing fait 
here and there for the su'.tenanee of "lueh idea"! At ptesent, it 
shows itself, where felt in sympathy with the prevalent tone of 
society, by attempts at external action, such as are classed under 
the head of social reform. But it needs to go deeper, before we 
can have poets, needs to penetrate beneath the springs of action, 
to stir and remake the soil as by the action of fire. 

Another symptom is the need felt by individuals of being even 
Bteraly sincere. This is the one great means by which alone 
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prngrcss can be essentially fiiithered Truth is the nursing 
mother of genius No man can be absolute!) true to liimsLif, 
eschenmg cant, compromise, servile ira tatnn, and complawdnce, 
without becoming original, ior there is in eveiy cieatuie a foun 
tain of life which, if not choked back by stones and other dead 
rubbish, will create a fresh atmosphere, and bring to life fiesh 
beauty And it is the sime with the natioa as with the indi- 
vidual man 

The best work we do fbi the future lo by such tiuth. Bj use 
of that, in whatever way, we harrow the soil and lay it open to 
the sun and air. The winds from all quarters of the globe bring 
seed enough, and there is nothing wanting but preparation of the 
soil, and freedom in the atmosphere, for ripening of a new and 
golden harvest. 

We are sad that we cannot be present at the gathering in of 
this harvest. And yet we are joyous, too, when we think that 
though our name may not bo writ on the pillar of our country's 
fame, we can really do far more towards rearing it, than those 
who come at a later period and to a seemingly fairer task. Now, 
the humblest effort, made in a noble spirit, and with religious 
hope, cannot fail lo be even infinitely usef 1 VI h 
troduce some noble model from another tim d 1 to 

courage aspiration in our own, or cheer into hi som 1 p 

wood-flower that ever rose from the earth, m d by h g 
impulse to grow, independent of the lures of y by 

whether we apeak boldly when fear or doub k p 1 1 

or refuse to swell the popular cry upon an h n 

the spiril of truth, purely worshipped, shall d 

forhea ramies alike to profit, informing them h h h 

the latest time shall bless. 

Under present circumstances the amount f 1 d 1 b 

given to writing ought to surprise ua, Lite 1 d n 

and struggling state, and its pecuniary 1 d !y 

26 
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pitiful. From many vvcO known causes if is impossible for 
ninety-nine out of the hundred, who wish tc use the pen, to 
ransom, by its use, the time they need. This state of things will 
have to be changed in some way. No man of genius writes for 
money ; but it is essential to the free use of his powers, that he 
should be able to disembarrass his life from care and perplexity, 
This is very difficult here ; and the state of things gets worse and 
worse, as less and less is offered in pecuniary meed for works 
demanding great devotion of time and labour (to say nothing of the 
ether engaged) and the publisher, obliged to regard the transac- 
tion as a matter of business, demands of the author to give him 
only what will find an immediate market, for he cannot afford to 
take any thing else. This will not do! When an immortal 
poet was secure only of a few copyists to circulate his works, 
there were princes and nobles to patronize literature and the arts. 
Here is only the public, and the public must learn how to cherish 
the nobler and rarer plants, and to plant the aloe, able to wait 
a hundred years for its bloom, or its garden will contain, pres- 
ently, nothing but potatoes and pot-herbs. We shall have, in the 
course of the n 

inquire into th po 

eures for its re S 

look promising m 

ripe ; that dat ffi £i 

day to day, in 
on a great seal 

The ranks 
republic were T 

country was n h in p 

Europe, and pa 

tion, "Who reads an American book?" And many were the 
books written, worthy to bo read, as any out of the first class in 
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EiigUnd TliPi «eri mr t of tlr-n] except m llieir subject 
mattti t.ii^b'jh books 

The I St IS large and m ni'ikinE; some cursmy comment'?, we 
do not nish to le undeistood as designating ail who are worthy 
of notici,, but oily those who present themselves to our mmds 
ivith some special claims In hiatorj there has been nothing 
done to which tlie«oild at large has not been ea^ei to award 
the full meed of lis daseits Mr Prescoti foi m^lancc his been 
greeted with as much warmth abroad as here We are not 
disposed to undervalue his industry and power il clear and ele 
gant ariangpment The richness and freshness of his materials 
(f. such that a '*n'.e of Enchantment mu=t bt, ftlt m their 
contemplation \\ e mu'Jt regret, bowevet, that they should have 
been fiist presented to the public by one who possesses nothing 
of the higher powers of the historian cieat leading views, or 
discernment as to the motives of action and the spirit of an era. 
Consideimg the splendour of the mateiials the books are won- 
deifully tame and eveiy one must feci that haung onco passed 
thiough them and ^ot the sketch in the mind there is nothing 
else to which it will recur The absence of thought, as to that 
sjreat picture of Mexican life, with its heroisms, its terrible but 
deeply bignihcant supeistitions its admiiable civic refinement, 
seen s to be quite unbroken 

Mr Bancioft is a far more vivid Kritei , he has great resources 
and great canmind of them and leading thoughts by whose aid he 
groups his facts. But we cannot speak fully of his historical 
works, which we have only read and referred to here and there. 

In the department of ethics and philosophy, we may inscribe 
two names as likely to live and be blessed and honoured in the 
later time. These are the names of Channing and of Emerson. 

Dr. Channing had several leading thoughts which correspond- 
ed with the wants of his time, and have made him in it a father 
of thought. His leading idea of "the dignity of human nature" 
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p (1 p nphadda 

godfather at th b p f ' 

The Sage of d h y d ff d 

thing except thil h mlrn dsadd y 

of purpose, the p y f p H p f i I k 

He is a man of 1 Id 1 1 h h fl 

His ideas are ill d f d f 1 1 

and refined obs od 1 dy 

and subtle frog I I h d p fi d f h 

thoughts thenis 11 I d p h J enable 

them to sound h h 1 H fl d extend 

over a wide sp h f dhpj dhs time, 

to be felt at on f 11 b h d p d yearly 

widens its circl H 1 f h d y. His 

beautiful elocu lb d 1 P ^g the 

way for the reception of his written word. 

In that (arge department of literature which includes descrip- 
tive sketches, whether of character or scenery, we are already 
rich, Irving, a genial and fair nature, just what he ought to be, 
and would have been, at any time of the world, has drawn the 
scenes amid which his youth was spent in their primitive linea- 
ments, with all the charms of his graceful jocund humour. He 
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has liis niclis and need never be deposed ; it is not one that 
another could occupy. 

The first enthusiasm about Cooper having subsided, we remem. 
ber more his faults than his merits. His ready resentment and 
way of showing it in cases which it is the wont of gentlemen to 
pass by in silence, or meet witli a good humoured smile, bace 
caused unpleasant associations with his name, and his fellow 
citizens, in danger of being tormented by suits for libel, if they 
spoke freely of him, have ceased to speak of him at all. But 
neither these causes, nor the baldness of his plots, shallowness of 
thought, and poverty in the presentation of character, should 
make us forget the grandeur and originality of his sea-sketches, 
nor the redemption from oblivion of our forest-scenery, and the 
noble romance of tlie hunter-pioneer's life. Already, hut for 
him, this fine page of life's romance would be almost forgot- 
ten. He has done much to redeem these irrevocable beauties 
from the corrosive acid of a semi-civili 



* Since writing the almvB wb have read some excellent remarka by Mr. W. 
G. Simms on the writings of Cooper. We think tbe reasons are given tbi the 
powerful interest cxcilecl by Hawk Eye anJ the Pilot, with great ciisciiminatlon 
Bncl force. 

" They l»th think Bnd feel, with a highly individual nature, that has been 
taught, by constant conlemplaUon, in scenes of solitude. The vast unbroken 
ranges of forest to its one lonely occupant press upon the mini! with the sanie 
sort of solemnity which one feels condemned to a lite of partial isolation upon 
the ocean. Both are permitted that degree of commerce with their leliow beings, 
which suflicee to maintain in strength the sweet and sacred sources of thdc 
humanity. * « ♦ The very isolation to which, in the most successful of his 
stories, Mr. Cooper subjects his favourite personages, ia, alone, a proof of hia 
Etrungth and genius. While the onlinaiy writer, tile man of mere talent, ia 
compelled to look around him among masses for his material, he contents him- 
self witii one man, and flings him upon the wilderness. The picture, then, 
which tbllows, must be one of intense individuality. Out of this one man's na- 
ture, his moods and fortunes, he spins his story. The agencies and dependen- 
cies are few. T^th the self-rehance which is only found in true genius, he 
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Miss Sedgwick and others have portrayed, with skill and feel- 
ing, scenes and personages from the revolutionary time. Such 
have a permanent value in proportion as their subject is fiseting. 
The same charm attends the spirited delinealioDs of Mi's. Kirk- 
land, and that amusiog hook, " A New Purchase." The features 
of Hoosier, Sucker and Woheiine !ile are notlh lixing; they 
are peculiar to the so 1 and indicate il;. hidden treasures ; they 
have, also, that chart i which simple hfe lived for its own sake, 
always has, even in rude and all but biutal forms 

What shall we say of the poets ' The U=t is scanty ; amazingly 
so, for there is nothing m the causes that paralyze other kinds 
of literature that could atfect lyrical and narrative poetry. Men's 
hearts beat, hope, and suffer always, and they must crave suck 
means to veot them ; yet of the myriad leaves garnished with 
smooth stereotyped rhymes that issue yearly from our press, you 
will not find, one time in a million, a little piece written from any 
such impulse, or with the least sincerity or sweetness of tone. 
They are written for the press, in the spirit of imitation or vanity, 
the paltriest offspring of the human brain, for the heart dis- 
claims, as the ear is shut against them. This is the kind of 
verse which is cherished by the magazines as a correspondent to 
the tawdry pictures of smiling milliners' dolls in the frontispiece. 
Like these they are only a fashion, a fashion based on no reality 
of love or beauty. The inducement to write them consists in a 
little money, or more frequently the charm of seeing an anony- 
mous name printed at the top in capitals. 

We must here, in passing, advert also to the style of story 

goes forward into tlie wildErneBB, whether of land or ocnan ; and the vicisai- 
taSea of either re^on, acting upon the natural resaurcFS of one man's mind, 
famish the whole material of his wotk-ahop. Tliia mode of performance is 
highly dramatic, and thus it is that liis ECout, his trapper, his hunter, his pilot, 
bII live to our oyes and thoughts, the perfect ideiils of moral individuality." 

No IX. Wiley and Putnam's Library of American books. — Viewa and Re- 
riews Ijj W. a. Simma. 
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current in the magazines, flimsy beyond any texture that was 
ever spun or even dreamed of by the mind of man, in any other 
age and country. They are said to be " written for the seam- 
stresses," but we believe tliat every way injured class could 
relish and digest better fare even at the end of long days of 
exhausting labour. There are exceptions to this censure ; stories 
by Mrs. Child have been published in the magazines, and now 
and then good ones by Mrs. Stephens and others; but, take them 
generally, they are caluulated to do a po&itive injury to the pub- 
lie mind, acting aa an opiate, and of an adulterated kind, too. 

Bui to return to the poets. At their head Mr. Bryant stands 
alint, H(s range IS not jjieit, noi his ^imus fertile But hia 
poetry is purely the linguage of his inmost nituie and the s m- 
ple loiely gaib in which his thoughts are ariangcd i d rect gift 
from the Muse He has written nothing that k not excellent, 
and the atmosphere of his verse refreshes and composes the 
mind, like leaving the highway to entet some gieen, lovely, 
fragrant wood 

Halleck and Willis aie poets of society Though the former 
has written so little, yet that little is full of fire, — elegant, witty, 
delicate in sentiment. It is an honour to the country that these 
Dccasiooal sparks, struck off from the flint of commercial life, 
should have kindled so much flame as they have. It is always a 
consolation to sec oae of them sparltle amid tho rubbish of daily 
life. One of hia poems has been published within the last year, 
written, in fact, iong ago, but new to most of us, and it enlivened 
the literary thoroughfare, as a green wreath might some dusty, 
musty hall of legislation. 

Willis has not the same terseness or condensed electricity. 
But he has grace, spirit, at times a winning pensiveness, and a 
lively, though almost wholly sensuous, delight in the beautiful. 

Dana has written so little that he would hardly be seen in a 
more thickly garnished galaxy. But the masculine strength of 
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feeling, the solemn tenderness and refined thought displayed in 
Mueh pieces as the " Dying Raven," and the " Hushand and 
Wife's Grave," have lefla deep impression on the popular mind, 
Longfellow is artificial and imitative. He borrows incessant, 
ly, and mixes what he horrows, so that it does not appear to the 
best advantage. He is very faulty in using broken or mixed 
metaphors. The ethical part of his writing has a hollow, second- 
hand sound. He has, however, elegance, a love of the beautiful, 
and a fancy for what is large and manly, if not a full sympathy 
with it. His verse breathes at times much sweetness ; and, if 
not allowed to supersede what is better may promote a taste for good 
poetry. Though imitative, he is not mechanical. 

We cannot say as much for Lowell, who, we must declare it, 
though to the grief of some friends, and the disgust of more, is 
absolutely wanting in the true spirit and tone of poesy. His in- 
terest io the moral questions of the day has supplied the want of 
vitality in himself; his great facility at versification has enabled 
him to fill the ear with a copious stream of pleasant sound. 
But his verse is stereotyped ; his thought sounds no depth, and 
posterity will not remember him. 

R. W. Emerson, in melody, in subtle beauty of thought and 
expression, talies the highest rank upon this list. But his poems 
are mostly philosophical, which is not the truest kind of poetry. 
They want the simple force of nature and passion, and, while 
they charm the ear and interest the mind, fail to wake far-off 
echoes in the heart. The imagery wears a symbolical air, and 
serves rather as illustration, than to delight us by fresh and glow, 
ing forms of life. 

We must here mention one whom the country has not yet 
learned to honour, perhaps never may, for he wants artistic skill 
to give complete form to his inspiration. This is William Ellery 
Channing, nephew and namesake of Dr. C, a volume of whose 
poems, published three or four years ago in Boston, remains tin- 
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known, except to a few friends, nor, if known, would they proba- 
bly, excite sympathy, as those which have been published in the 
periodicals have failed lo do so. Yet some of the purest tones of 
the lyre are his, the finest inspuatioaa as to the feelings and pas 
sions of men, deep spiritual inaigbt, and an entire or ginilitv in 
the use of hi? means The fiequently unfinished and obscure 
state of his poems d passion for forcing Hoids out of their usual 
meaning into one which thov may appiopriatoly beir but which 
comes upon the leadci with an unpleasing and puzzling surprise, 
may repel, at HM glance, from many of these poem'., but do not 
mar the following sublime description of the beings we want, 
to rule, to ledeeni, to re create this n'ition, and under whose 
reign alone can there be an Araeiican liteiaturo, for then only 
could we ha\e 1 fe worth recoiding The simple grandeur of 
this poem as a whole, must be felt by every one, while eich line 
and thought wil! be f)un I worthy of earnest contemplation and 
satisfaction aftei the most earnest lile and thought 

Hearts of Eternity ! hcaits of the deep ! 
Proclaim from ]and lo sea your mighty ftte ; 
Huw that for you no living eomos too late ; 
How je cannot in Ttieban labyrinlh creep ; 
How ye great harvests from Email EUr&ce reap ; 
Shout, excellent band, in grand primeval straio, 
Lite midnight winds that foam along the main, 
And do all things rather than pause to weep, 
A huiBBn heart knowa naught of Uttleneas, 
Suspects no man, compares witli no man's ways. 
Hath in one hour most glorious length of days, 
A recompense, a joy, a loveliness ; 
Like eaglet keen, shoots into azure far, 
And always dwelling nigh is the remotest star. 

A series of poems, called " Man in the Republic," by Corne- 
lius Mathews, deserves a higher meed of sympathy than it has 
received. The thoughts and views are strong and noble, the en- 
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liil>ition of ihem imposing. In plastic power this writer is defi 
eient. Ilis prose works sin in exuberance, and need consolida- 
ting and chastening. We find fine tilings, but not so arranged 
as to be seen in the riglit places and by the best light. In his 
poems Mr. Mathews is unpardonably rough and rugged ; the poetic 
substance finds no musical medium in which to flow. Yet there 
is poetic substance which makes full chords, if not a harmony. 
He holds a worthy sense of the vocation of the poet, and worthily 
expresses it thus : — 

To strike or bear, to conquer or to yield 
Teach thou ! O topmost crown of duty, tcEich, 
What fancy whispers to the Usleniog ear, 
At hours when tongue nor taint of care impeach 
The fruitful calm of greatly silent hearts ; 
When all (he stars for Iiappy thought are set, 
And, in the secret chambers of the soul, 
All blessed powers of joyful tnith are met ; 
Though calm and gatlandless thou niayst appear. 
The world shall know thee for its crowned seer. 

A considerable portion of the hope and energy of this country 
still turns towards the drama, that greatest achievement whea 
wrought to perfection of human power. For ourselves, we 
believe the day of the regular drama to be past ; and, though we 
ecOj,n ze he eed of so "ne k n 1 of pec a le a d d a na c ep e 
en a o le absolu ely in n an a ed s a e of 

ho f ubl c r! nd e e h u a 1 e ope a ha p 

e and fe e s c fo s 1 ke he ua dev Z e of he 

F euc ea e he ]i o 6 of he so 1 pa tj ould take he 
place of elaborate tragedy and comedy. 

But those who find the theatres of this cily well filled all the 
year round by an audience willing fo sit out the heroisms of 
Piolla, and the sentimental ism and stale morality of such a picea 
as we were doomed to listen to while the Keana were here, 
(" Town and Country" was its name,) atJlI think there is room 
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for the regular drama, if genius should engage in ils creation. 
Accordingly there have been in ibis country, as well as in Eng- 
land, many attempts to produce dramas suitable for action no less 
than for the closet The actor, MuidoL.h, about to deiote 
himself with enthuaiaam and hope to prop up a falling profession, 
IS to bung out a seuts of plays wutten, not merely for him, but 
because his devotion is likely to furnish tit cccaaion for their 
apptarance The hist of these, "Wvtchctaft, a tragedy," 
brought out successfully upon the boards at Phdadelphia, we 
have read, ind it is a noik of strong and majestic lineaments, a 
fine originality is shown in the conception, by which the love of 
a son for a mother is made a sufficient motiv (ia the German? 
call the ruling impulse of a work) m the production of tragic 
inteiest , no less original is the attempt, and delightful the suc- 
cess, in making an aged wom^n i "satisfactory hetoine to the 
piece through the greatness of her soul, and the magnetic influ- 
ence it ei.erts on all around her, till the ignorant and superstitious 
fancy that the sky darkens and the winds wa 1 upon het as she 
walks on the lonelj hill side near liei hut to commune with the 
Past, and aeek instruction fiom Heaven The woiking of her 
character on the othei agents of the piece is depicted with foice 
and nobleness The d^ep Icve of her son for hei, the little ten 
der, simple »a>s in whii-h he shows it, having preserved the 
purity and poetic spirit of childhood hy never has mg been weaned 
from his first love, a mother s love, the anguish of his soul when 
he too becomes infected with distiust, and cinnot discnmmate 
the natuial mignetism of a strong nature fiom the spells and 
lures of sorceij, the hnal triumph of his faith, all oflered the 
highest scLpe to genius and the power of moial perception in the 
acioi fhei e are hijrhlv poetic intimations of those lowering days 
with their veiled skies, brassy light, and sadly whispering winds, 
TOry common in Massachusetts, so ominous and brooding seen from 
any point, but from the idea of witchcraft, invested with an awful 
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r d kn 1 h h Id b ng 

b y d I has [.p d a m nd as 

f h I I q 1 d ly d 

d hhfp rjdfl dh as 

oc I 1 11 f d k W gl 1 se« 

h m d f fily h d 

T tn d hhhiygglmdo 

i b V ff f 1 p h as ppos g h m to 

pdf I II Igldl hy 

mill 1 Id 1 d d w Id 5t 

1 jdhbyflh Ip Hr 

J se n 1 d 1 fi f h h 

dfp dhfh d bht 

f m 1 m d f p d 

The play is very deficient as regards rliythm ; indeed, ws 
might say there is no apparent reason why the lines should begia 
with capital letters. The minor personages are mere caricatures. 
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revert to a work in ihe department of narrative liotioii, vviiich, on 
similar grounds, comes (o us as a harbinger of the new era. 
Th' bo k ■ M g h R 1 d Id 1 ■' k r h 

1 pp 1 h 1 p J d 

1 y d g h J 1 J P thy 

gly 00 E BO I 1 f h By 

sed [ k f aa 1 ( 1 I m St 

pp g I f bol ) h d 

dp 1 d h ma^ ts I 

k fg p d ss g 11 f 1 

If f d 1 I h h Id 

scydhm Pp' hpl d k 

p m i ! gh p f 

lid d f T h f 1 

mp f p m i M 

H Ijm 1 Ij b h h y ( h h f 

d k d 1 ood h I g d 1 pi 

h d h g h h f 

hood h fl f 1 f p 11 1 by 1 1 p 1 m 

fhdmlpth fm hh f 

Cll dssflldgf f 

hdyl d If 1 h h h 

p d flkflboo yfmhh 

d lllgfh dpof hg p 

f p h d Of k 1 1 1 d 11 

b 1 1 f 11 d 1 I 1 

doe k h "i k 

1 Ih f 1 1 ly 1 1 kl 

f p b d f 1 b f 

M hi m p f 1 h 

hkfdff 11 g 1 h l!h 

m hlj kl d ly d h y f 
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his great land, and form at prese t tl e o > eftic e t n t 

for tho general edvical o of tl e [ eop e 

Among these, the M'^az es til e the lo ves a PI e 

object is principally to te for the a usenent of aca 1 1 ours 
and, as there is not a g eat deal of w t a d 1 ght tale t h s 

country, they do not even this to ucl -id a tige M e v t 
graee, and elegant tr fl ng embell 1 t e annals of 1 terature 
one day of France tl an n a jear of A e ci 

The ReMewsare more able. If they cannot compare, oa equal 
terms with those of France, England, and Germany, where, if 
genius be iarc^ at least a vast amount of talent and culture are 
biought to btai ufon all the departments of knowledge, they aie 
yet \ery creditable to anew country, where so laiffe a portion ot 
manly ability must be bent on making laws, making speeches, 
making rail roads and canals. They are, howe\ei, much injur 
ed by a partisan spirit, and the fear of eensuie fiom then own 
public. This last is always slow death to a journal ; its natural 
and only safe position is to lead ; if, instead, it bows to the will 
of the multitude, it will find the ostracism of democracy far more 
dangerous than the worst censure of a tyranny could be. It is 
not half so dangerous to a man to be immured in a dungeon alone 
with God and his own clear conscience, as to walk the streets 
fearing the scrutiny of a thousand eyes, ready to veil, with anx- 
ious care, whatever may not suit the many-headed monster in its 
momentary mood. Gentleoess is dignified, but caution is debas- 
ing ; only a noble fearlessness can give wings to the mind, with 
which to soar beyond the common ken, and learn what may be of 
use to the crowd below. Writei's have nothing to do hut lo love 
truth fervently, seek justice according lo their ability, and then 
express what is in the mind ; they have nothing to do with con- 
sequences, God will take care of those. The want of such noble 
courage, such faith in the power of truth and good desire, paralyze 
mind greatly in this country. Publishers are afraid ; authors 
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are afraid; and if a worthy resistance is not made by religious 
souls, there is dangiir that all the light will soon be put under 
bushels, lest some wind should waft from it a spark that may 
kindle dangerous fire. 

For want of such faith, and the catholic spirit that flows from 
it, we have no great leading Review. The North American was 
once the best. While mider the care of Edward Everett, himself a 
host in extensive knowledge, grace and adroitness in, applying it, 
and the power of enforcing grave meanings by a light and flexi- 
ble satire that tickled while it wounded, it boasted more force, 
more Ijfej a finer scope of power. But now, though still eshibit- 

ng ab 1 y and nf ma a pon special points, it is entirely de- 
fi a g 1 d ITS and he vivida vis, hut amblea and joga 
a an Id g n lem nly p along a beaten path that leads to no 

mpo n al 
S 1 1 J a 1 1 e more life, energy and directness 

han h b h n which occupies a truly great and 

c mm d pos a b n light to all who sail that way. In 

d 1 J \ now how to cast aside all local and 

temp yd 1 en new convictions command, and 

all w f 1 ms, to all kinds of ability, and all 

w y f t That would give it a life, rich, bold 

Th Iff! h ming mjre and mure delermmed to 
I kl d d ly J [ whose light kaves fly so npidlj 

and p f ly 1 1 n 1 Speculations are afloat, as to the 

nfl fl 1 1 ^raph upon their destmvi and It seems 

ob h 11 I ir character by taking from them m 

s m h ffi gathering and dispereing the news, 

a 1 q f h h to arrange and interpret it. 

Tl d f mm on is susceptible of great excellence 

n 1 J f d d ay, narrative, criticism, and is the 

oa u \ p le i h lyrics of the day. That so few good 
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snes deck fhe poet's corner, is because the indifle ence u ft 
ness of editors, as to choosing and refusing, makes h s pi ee at 
present, undesirable to the poet. It might be other 

The means w hich this organ affords of diffusing, 1 no led^e and 
sowing the seeds of thought where they may ha dlj fail of a 
infinite harvest, cannot be too highly priced by ti e d c rn g and 
benevolent. Minds of the first class are gene ally d sposed 
to this kind of writing ; what must be done oi tl e spu of the 
occasion and cast into the world so incomplete, as tl e 1 u r ed oiT 
spring of a day or hour's labour must generally be a ot sat fy 
their judgment, or do justice to their powers. But he ho looks 
to the benefit of others, and sees with what rap 1 j and ea e 
struction and thought are assimilated bymen, wle tl y co e 
thus, as it were, on the wings of the wind, may be content as an 
unhonoured servant to the grand purposes of De&t ny to work i 
such a way at the Pantheon which the Ages shall co pie e o 
which his name may not be inscribed, but which will breathe the 
life of his soul. 

The confidence in uprightness of intent, and the safety of truth, 
il ddl I hm lb kdf 

b f lly p d I 

d N ] p d 

hd dd ppllhld 

ta 11 f mb 

hi p d b ! d 1 ] f 

f 1 gl fa dtr lib \\ IJ 

Am I i A 

A worthy account of the vocation and duties of the journalist, 
is given by Cornelius Mathews. Editors, generally, could not 
do better than evRiy New Year's day lo read and insert the fol 
lowing verses. 

As shakes the canvass of a tliousand ships, 
Struck by a heavy land-breeze, far at sea, 
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Eufflo ihe thousaiiJ broad slieefs of the land, 

Pilled with the people's breath of potency. 
A thousand Images the hour will talte, 

From hioi who sttikes, who rules, who spealis, who sings, 
Many within the hour their grave to malte, 

Many to live, far in the heart of things. 
A ilark-djed spirit he, who coins the lime, 

To virtue's wrong, in base disloyal lies. 
Who makes the morning's breath, the evening's tide, 

The utterer of his blighting forgeries- 
How beautiful who scatters, wide and free. 

The gold-bright seeds of loved and lovmg liuth ! 
By whose perpetual hand, each day supplied. 

Leaps to new life the emjare's heart of youtli. 
To know the instant and to speak it true, 

Its passing lights of joy, its dark, sad cloud. 
To fix upon the unnmnbered gazers' view. 

Is to thy ready hand's broad strength allowed. 
There is an inwrought life in every hour, 

Fit to be chronicled at large and told. 
"Tis thine to pluck to light its secret power. 

And on the air its many-colored heikrt untold. 
The angel that in sand-dropped minutes Uves, 

Demands a message cautious as the ages, 
Who stuns, with dusk-red words of hate his car. 

That mighty power to boundless wrath enrages. 

This feeling of the dignity of his oiEce, honour and power in 
fulfilling it, are not common in the journalist, hut, where they 
exist, a mark has been lefl fully correspondent to the weight of 
Ihe instrument. The few editors of this country who, with men. 
lal ability and resource, have combiced strength of purpose and 
fairness of conduct, who have never merged the man and the 
gentleman in the partisan, who have been willing to have all sides 
fully heard, while their convictions were clear on one, who have 
disdained groundless assaults or angry replies, and have valued 
27* 
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what was sinciere, characteristic and free, too mucli to bend to 
popular errors they felt able to correct, have been so highly 
prized that it is wonderful that more do not learn the use of tjiia 
great opportunity. It will be learaed yet ; the resources of this 
oi-gao of thought and instruction begin to bo understood, and 
shall yet be brought out and used worthily. 

We see we have omitted honoured names in this essay. We 
have not spoken of Brown, as a novelist by far our first in point 
of genius and instruction as to the sou! of things. Yet his works 
have fallen almost out of print. It is their dark, deep gloom 
that prevents their being popular, for their very beauties are grave 
and sad. But we see that Ormond is being republished at this 
momont. The picture of Roman character, of the life and re- 
sources of a single noble creature, of Constantta alone, should 
make that book an object of reverence. All these novels should 
be republished ; if not favorites, they should at least not be lost 
sight of, for there will always be some who find in such powers 
of mental analysis the only response lo their desires. 

We have not spoken of Hawthorne, the best writer of the day, 
,n a similar range with Irving, only touching many more points 
and discerning far more deeply. But we have omitted many 
things in this slight sketch, for the subject, even in this stage, lies 
tts a volume in our mind, and cannot be unrolled in completeness 
unless time and space were more abundant. Our object was to 
show that although by a thousand signs, the existence is foreshown 
of those forces which are to animate an American literature, that 
faith, those hopes are not yet alive which shall usher it into a ho- 
mogeneous or fully organized state of being. The future is 
glorious with certainties for those who do their duty in the pres- 
ent, and, lark-like, seeking the sun, challenge its eagles to an 
earthward flight, where their nests may be built in our mountains, 
and their young raise their cry of triumph, unchecked by dullness 
in the echoes. 
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Since fmisliing the foregoing essay, the publication of same 
volumes by Hawthorne and Brown have led to notices in " The 
Tribune," which, with a review of Longfellow's poems, are sub- 
joined to elte out the statement as to the merits of those authoirs. 



We have been seated here the last ten minutes, pen in hand, 
tliiuking what we can possibly say about this book that will not 
be either superfluous or impertinent. 

Superfluous because the attractions of Hawthorne's writings 

f 1 f 11 fleet on all persons who possess 

I J p 1 f m To all who are still happy in 

m dw k f p 1 Nature, the delicate, simple, 

h d ! ought and therefore precious 

lb 1 ' ' ^ playfulness, the humour which 

b 1 mp f 'eetness and dignity, do an in- 

bl wl 1 q o comment of the critic to make 

m g I p because tbe influence of this 

d I ! f 11 specta of Nature, is to induce 

f f 1 g f I We do not think of any thing 

p 1 1 his that has been so fitly and 

pi ly tl 

Y m 1 ur ofliee of chronicler of intel- 

lectual advents and apparitions, should omit to render open and 
audible honour to one whom we have long deliglited to honour. 
It may be, too, that tiiis alight notice of ours may awaken the at- 
tention of tiiose distant or busy who might not otherwise search 
for the volume, which comes betimes in the leafy month of June. 
So we will give a slight account of it, even if we cannot say 
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much of value. Though Hawthorne has now astandard reputation, 
hoth for the qualities we have mentioned and the beauty of the 
stjle in which they are embodied, yet we helieve he has not been 
very widely read This is only because his wjrki have not been 
published in the waj to ensure e\tenBive ciiculation in this new, 
hurrying world of ours The immense extent of country over 
which the reading (still very small in proportion to the mere 
working) communny is scattered, therushmg and pushing of our 
life at this electncal stage of development, leave no work achanco 
to be speedily and largely known that is not trumpeted and pla- 
carded. And, odious as are the features of a forced and artificial 
circulation, it must be considered that it does no harm in the end. 
Bad books will not be read if they are bought instead of good, 
while the good have an abiding life in the log-cabin settlements 
and Red River steamboat landings, lo which they would in no 
other way penetrate. Under the auspices of Wiley and Putnam, 
Hawthorne will have a chance to collect all his own public about 
him, and that be felt as a piesence whn,h before his only a 

The (olume before us shires the charms of HiHthoinc's ear- 
lier tales , the only difFeience being that h s i ange of subjects is 
a little wider Theie is the sinn, gentle and sinceie companion- 
ship with Nature, the same delicate but feailess scrutiny of the 
secrets of the heart, the same seiene independence of petty and 
artificial restrictions, whether on opinions or conduct, the same 
familiar, jet penane sense of the opiiituil oi demoniacal influen- 
ces that haunt the palpable life and common walks of men, not 
by many apprehended e\cipf in lesultfa We have here to re- 
gret that Hawthorne, at this stage of his mind's life, lays no more 
decisive hand upon the apparition — brings it no nearer than in 
former days. We had hoped that we should see, no more as in 
a glass darkly, but face to face. Still, still brood over his page 
he geniu3 of revery and the nonchalance of Nature, rather than 
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the ardent earnestness of the human soul which feels itself born 
not only to see and disclose, but to understand and interpret such 
things. Hawthorne intimates and suggests, but he does not lay 
bare the mysteries of our being. 

The introduction to the " Mosses," in which the old manse, its 
inhabitants and visitants are portrayed, is written with even more 
than his usual charm of placid grace and many strokes of his ad- 
mirable good sense. Those who are not, like ourselves, familiar 
with the scene and its denizens, will still perceive how true that 
picture must be ; those of us who are thus familiar will best 
know how to prize the record of objects and influences unique in 
our country and time. 

"The Birth Mark" and "Rapaccini's Daughter," embody 
truths of profound importance ia shapes of aerial elegance. In 
theae, as here and there in all these pieces, shines the loveliest 
ideal of love, and the beauty of feminine purity (by wjiich we 
mean no mere acts or abstinences, but perfect single truth felt and 
done in gentleness) which is its roof. 

" The Celestial Eailroad," for its wit, wisdom, and the grace- 
ful adroitness with which the natural and material objects are in- 
terwoven with the allegories, has already won its meed of admi- 
ration. " Fire-woi-ship" is a most charming essay for its domes- 
tic sweetness and thoughtful life. " Goodman Brown" is one of 
those disclosures we have spoken of, of the secrets of the breast. 
Who has not known such a trial that is capable indeed of sincere 
aspiration toward that only good, that infinite essence, which men 
call God. Who has not known the hour when even that best be. 
loved image cherished as the one precious symbol left, in the 
range of human nature, believed to he still pure gold when all the 
rest have turned to clay, shows, in severe ordeal, the symptoms 
of alloy. Oh, hour of anguish, when the old familiar faces grow 
dark and dim in the lurid light — when the gods of the hearth, 
honoured in childhood, adored in youth, crumble, and nothing, 
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nothing is left which the daily earthly feelings can embrace — can 
cherish with unbroken faitli ! Yet some survive that trial more 
happily than young Goodman Brown. They are those who have 
not sought it — have never of their own accord walked forth with 
the Tempter into the dim shades of Doubl. Mrs, Bull-Frog is an 
excellent humourous picture of what is called to he "content at 
last with substantial realities ! !" The " Artist of the Beautiful" 
presonis in a form that is, indeed, beautiful, the opposite view as 
lo what arc the substantial realities of life. Let each man choose 
between them according to his kind. Had Hawthorne written 
" Roger Malvin's Burial" alone, we should be pervaded with the 
sense of the poetry and religion of his soul. 

As a critic, the style of Hawthorne, faithful to his mind, shows 
repose, a great reserve of strength, a slow secure moyement. 
Though a very refined, he is also a very clear writer, showing, 
as we said before, a placid grace, and an indolent command of 
language. 

And now, beside the full, calm yet romantic stream of his mind, 
we will rest. It has refreshment for the weary, islets of fascina- 
tion no less than dark recesses and shadows for the imaginative, 
pure reflections for the pure of heart and eye, and like the Con- 
cord he so well describes, many exquisite lilies for him who 
knows how to get at them. 



ORHOND; OR, The Srotet Witness. 

WJELAND; OB, Tira TaiNspnKMATiON, By Chables Bbochden Brown. 
l.ilTary of Standard Romance. W. Taylor & Co., 3 Astor House, 

We rejoice to see these reprints of Brown's novels, as we have 
long been ashamed that one who ought to be the pride of the 
country, and who is, in the higher qualities of the mind, so far in 
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advance of our other novelists, should have become almost in- 
accessible to the public. 

It has been the custom to liken Brown to Godwin. But there 
was no imitation, no second.hand in the matter. They wore 
congenial natures, and whiubever had come first might have lent 
an impulse to the other. Either mind might Iiave been con scioua 
of the possession of that peculiar vein, of ore without thinking of 
working it for the mint of the world, till the other, led by acci- 
dent, or overflow of feeling, showed him how easy it was fo put 
the reveries of his solitary hours into words and upon paper for 
the benefit of his fellow men. 

Such a man as Brown or Godwin has a right to say that. It 
is no scanty, turbid rill, requiring to be daily fed from a thousand 
others or from the clouds ! Its plenteous source rushes from a 
high mountain between bulwarks of stone. Its course, even and 
full, keeps ever green its banks, and affords the means of life and 
joy to a million gliding stapes, that fill its deep waters, aod 
twinkle above its golden sands. 

Life and Joy ! Yes, Joy ! These two have been called the 
dark masters, because they disclose the twilight recesses of the 
human heart. Yet their gravest page is joy compared with the 
mixed, shallow, uncertain pleasures of vulgar minds. Joy ! be- 
cause they were all alive and fulfilled the purposes of being. No 
sham, no imitation, no convention deformed or veiled their native 
lineaments, cheeked the use of their natural force. All alive 
themselves, they understood that there is no joy without truth, no 
perception of joy without real life. Unlike most men, existence 
was to tham not a tissue of words and seemings, but a substantial 



Born Hegelians, without the pretensions of science, they sought 
God in their own consciousness, and found him. The heart, 
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because it saw itself so fearfully and wonderfully made, did not 
disown its Maker. With t!ie highest idea of the dignity, power 
and beauty of which human nature is capable, they had courage 
to see by what an oblique course it proceeds, yet never lose faith 
that it would reach its destined aim. Thus their darkest dis- 
closures are not hobgoblin shows, but precious revelations. 

Brown is great as ever human writer was in showing the self- 
sustaining force of which a lonely mind is capable. He takes 
one person, makes him brood like the bee, and extract from the 
commoQ life before him all its sweetness, its bitteraesa, and its 
nourishment. 

We say makes I m h t ncreises our o v te est n Brown 
that a proph t in tl s espe t fa bet er era 1 e has usually 
placed tl s tl I g rojal d he bodv ot a o na Th s 
perso age too s al ays fem ne bo h n he ol a acter and 
ci e m ta oes but a coo us ve proof tl t 1 e te f n n ne s 
not a svnoaym for eak Cons a a Clara W eland 1 e lo g 
hearts graceful and pi s e n res but tl ey 1 e a so oble 
th nk ng m h f 11 of eso ree c a co ran-e The 

M g er te of t oi o ! ss all eh o and t e pu est 

tenderness but she s a so the srul of ho o r eapible of deep 
] seen ent and of ac ng confo y h the nfe ences she 
draws. The man of Brown and Godwm has not eaten ol the fiuit 
of the tree of knowledge and been drnea to sustain himself by 
sweat of his brow for nothing, but has leaiaed the strueluie and 
laws of things, and become a being, rational, benignant, Viirious, 
and desirous of supplying the loss of innocence bj the attamment 
of lirfiie. So his woman need not be quite so weait as Eve, 
the slave of feeling or of flattery : she also has learned to guide 
her helm amid the storm across the troubled waters. 

The horrors which mysteriously beset these persons, and 
against which, so far as outward facts go, they often strive in 
vain, are but a representation of those powers permitted to work 
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m the same way throughout the affairs of this world. Their de- 
moniacal attributes only represent a morbid state of the intellect, 
gone to excess from want of balance witli the other pjwers. 
There is an intellectual as well as a physical drunkenness, and 
which no less impels to crime. Carwin, urged on to use his ven- 
triloquism, till the presence of such a strange agent wakened the 
seeds of fanaticism ia the breast of Wieland, is in a state no 
more foreign to nature than that of the wretch executed last 
week, who felt himself drawn as by a spell to murder his victim 
hecause he had thought of her money and the pleasures it might 
hring him, till tlie feeling possessed his brain that hurls the game- 
ster to ruin. The victims of such agency are like the soldier of 
the Rio Grande, who, both legs shot off and his life-blood rushing 
out with every pulse, replied serenely to his pitying comrades 
that " he had now that for which the soldier enlisted." The end 
of the drama is not in this world, and the fiction which rounds off 
the whole to harmony and felicity before the curtain falls, sins 
against truth, and deludes the reader. The Nelsons of the hu- 
man race are all the more exposed to the assaults of fate that they 
are decorated with the badges of well-earned glory. Who, but 
feels as they fall in death, or rise again to a mutilated existence, 
that the end is not yet ? Who, that thinks, but must feel that the 
recompense is, whei'e Brown places it, in the accumulation of 
mental treasure, in the severe assay by fire (hat leaves the gold 
pure to be used sometime — somewhere. 

Brown, man of the brooding eye, the teeming brain, the deep 
and fervent heart ; if Ihy country prize thee not and has almost 
lost thee out of sight, it is that her heart is made shallow and 
cold, her eye dim, by the pomp of circumstance, the love of gross 
outward gain. She cannot long continue thus, for it takes a great 
deal of soul to keep a huge body from disease and dissolution. 
As there is more soul thou wilt he more sought, and many will 
yet sit down with thy Constantia to the meal and water on which 
28 
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led hei- full and thoughtiul existence, who could not en- 
dure the ennui of aldermanic dinners, or find any relish in the 
imitation of French cooliery. To-day many will read the words, 
and some have a cup large enough to receive the spirit, before it 
is lost ill the sand on which their feet are planted. 

Brown's high standard of the delights of intellectual commu- 
nion and of friendship correspond with the fondest hopes of early 
days. But in the relations of real life, at present, there is rarely 
more than one of the parties ready for such intercourse as he de- 
scrihes. On the one side there will be dryness, want of percep- 
tion or variety, a stupidity uaahle to appreciate life's richest boon 
when offered to its grasp, and the finer nature is doomed to re- 
trace its steps, unhappy as those who having force to raiao a spirit 
cannot retain or make it substantial, and stretch out their arras 
only to bring them back empty to the breast. 



POEMS. By Henry Wadswdhth Lonofki.t.ow; with Illustrations by 
D. HuNTiBeroN, Philadelphia ; Carey & Hart, Cheanut-BS. 1845. 

Poetry is not a superhuman or supernatural gifl. It is, on 
the contrary, the fullest and therefore most completely natural 
expressioQ of what is human. It is that of which the rudiments lie 
ia every h.uman breast, but developed to a more complete existence 
than the obstructions of daily life permit, clothed in an adequate 
form, domesticated in nature by the use of apt images, the per- 
ception of grand analogies, and set to the music of the spheres 
for the delight of all who have eai"s to bear. We have uttered 
these remarks, which may, to many of our readers, seem truisms, 
for the sake of showing tliat our definition of poetry is large 
enough to include all kinds of excellence. It includes not only 
the great bards, but the humblest minstrels. Tho great bards 
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bring to light the more concealed treasures, gems which centuries 
have been employed in forming and which it is their office to re- 
veal, polish, and set for the royal purposes of man ; the wander- 
■ g 'n t I tl I ■ I'ght I t b utiful office calls the attention 

n h m fl crs, which also is hidden from 

h h y b e grown and bloomed in full 

h k A the poets are the priests of 

N h the prophets of the manhood 

F the life of man must be all 

p h se a key to the treasures of 

h evelation of beauty, his lan- 

vi h bitual presence will overflow 

h d p a nobler rapture than do the 

p w 

Meanwhile we need poets ; men more awakened to the won- 
ders of life, and gifted more or le'ss with a pswer to express what 
they see, and to all who possess, in anv degree, those requisites 
we ofler and we owe welcome and tribute, whether the place of 
their song be in the Pantheon, fiom nhich issue the grand de- 
ciees of immortal thought, oi bv the iire'.ide, where hearts need 
kindling and eyes need clarifying by occasional drops of nectar 
in their tea 

But this — this alone we claim, and can welcome none who 
cannot pre&ent this title to our hearing ; that the vision be genu- 
ine, the expression spontaneous. No imposition upon our young 
fellow citizens of pinchbeck for gold ! they must havo the true 
article, and pij the due intellectual price, or they will wake 
from a life lung dream of folly to find themselves beggars. 

And never was a lime when satirists were more needed to 
scourge from Parnassus the magpies who are devouring the food 
scattered there for the singing birds. There will always he n 
good deal of mock poetry in the market with the geouiae j it 
grows up naturally as tares among the wheat, and, while there 
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of men. 

There are veiy few now rhyming in England, Dot obnoxious 
to this censure, still fewer in our America. For such no laurel 
blooms. May the friendly poppy sooa crowu them and grant us 
slilloesa to hear the silver tones of genuine music, for, if such 
there be, they are at present almost stifled by these fifes and 
gongs. 

Yet there is a middle class, composed of men of little original 
poetic power, but of much poetic taste and sensibility, whom we 
would not wish to have silenced. They do no harm, but much 
good, (if only their minds are not confounded with those of a higher 
class,} by educating in others the faculties dominant in them- 
selves. In this class we place the writer at present l>efore us. 

We must confes,s to a coolness towards Mr. Longfellow, in 
. consequence of the exaggerated praises that have been I 
upon hira. When we see a oerson of moderate powers 
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honoui's which should be reserved fui tho highest, H-e feel some- 
what like a<i&ailii]g him and tikinif fiom him the crown which 
should he re^ened fur grander bions And yet this is, perhaps, 
ungenerous It may be that the management of publishers, the 
hyperbole of paid oi undisceimng reviewers, r r some atcidental 
causo which g\es a temporary interest to production" bejond 
what they would peimdncntly command, hive raised suLh an one 
to a place as much above his wishes as his claims, and which he 
would rejoice, w ith honoui able modesty, to vacate at the approach 
of one woithier We the muio readily believe this of Mr. Long- 
fellow, as one so sensible to the beauties of other writers and so 
largely indebted to them, must know his own comparative rank 
better than his leader's hive known it for him. 

And yet so much adulation is dangetous Mr. Longfellow, so 
lauded on all hands — now able to collect his poems which have 
circulated so widely in previous editions, and been paid for so 
handsomely b> the hand-,omeat anouaU, in this beautiful volume, 
illustrated by one of the most diitingmshed of our younger artista 
— has found a flatterei in that very artist The portrait which 
adorns this volume is not meieiy flattered or idealized, but there is 
an attenpt at adorning it by expression thrown into tiie eyes with 
jusl that vti tch the original does not possess, whether In face or 
mind We have often seen faces whose usually coarse and 
heavy 1 neamcils were haimonized at times into beauty by the 
Ightthat uses f om the soul into the ejes The intention Na- 
tare had with ret,iid to the face and its wearer, usually eclipsed 
beneath bad hib ts or a bad education, i& then disclosed, and we 
see what hopes Death his in storo for that soul. But here the 
enthusiasm thrown into the ej es only makes the rest of the face 
look more weak and the idea suggested is the anomalous one of 
a dandy Pindar 

Such IS not the case with Mr Longfellow himself. He ia 
never a Pmdai, though he is sometimes a dandy even in the 
28* 
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clean and elegantly ornamented streeta and trim gardens of his 
verse. But !io is still more a man of cultivated taste, delicate 
though not deep feeling, and some, though notmuch, poetic force. 

Mr. Longfellow has heen accused of plagiarism. We have 
been surprised that any one should have heen anxious to fasten 
special charges of this kind upon him, when we had supposed it 
so obvious that the greater part of his mental stores were derived 
from the works of others. He has no style of his own growing 
out of his own experiences and observations of nature. Nature 
with him, whether human or external, is always seen through the 
windows of literature. There are in his poems sweet and tender 
passages descriptive of his personal feelings, but very few show- 
ing him as an observer, at first hand, of the passions within, or 
the landscape without. 

This want of the free breath of nature, this perpetual borrow- 
ing of imagery, this excessive, because superficial, culture which 
he has derived from an acquaintance with the elegant literature 
of many palions and men out of proportion to the experience of 
life within himself, prevent Mr. Longfellow's versos from ever 
being a true refreshment to ourselves. He says in one of his 
most graceful verses : 

From (he cool cisterns of the miJDight air 

My spirit dranlt repose ; 
Tlie fountain of perpetual peace flows there, 

From lliose deep cisterns flows. 

Now this is just what we cannot get from Mr. Longfellow. No 
solitude of the mind reveals to us the deep cisterns. 

Let us fake, for example of what we do not like, one of his 
worst pieces, the Prelude to the Voices of the Night — 

Beneatli some patriardial tree 
I la; upon the ground ; 
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His hoary aims upliftpd be, 
And all the broad leaves over me 
Clapped their little hands in glee 
With one continuous sound. 



What an ynpleasant mixture of images ! Such never rase in 
a mall's mind, as he lay on the ground and looked up to the tree 
ahove him. The true poetry for this stanza would be to give ua 
an image of what was ia the writer's mind aa he lay there and 
looked up. But this idea of the leaves elapping their little hands 
with glee is taken out of some book ; or, at any rate, is a book 
thought, and not one that came in the plaee, and jars entirely with 
what is said of the tree uplifting its hoary arms. Then take this 
other stanza from a man whose mind should have grown up in 
familiarity with the American genius loci. 
Therefore at Pentecost, which brings 

The Spring clothed like a bride, 
When nestling buds unfold their wings, 
And bishop's caps have golden lings, 
Musing upon many things, 
I Bought the woodlands wide. 
Musing upon many things — ay ! and upon many books too, or 
we should have nothing of Penteeost or bishop's caps with their 
golden rings. For ourselves, we have not the least idea what 
bishop's caps are ;— are they flowers ? — or what ? Truly, the 
schoolmaster was abroad in the woodlands that day ! As to the 
conceit of the wings of the buds, it is a false image, because one 
h d & h b p ns 
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light as that of the prettiest made shell, beside those whose every 
line aod hue tells a history of the action of winds and waves and 
[he secrets of one class of organizations. 

But, do we, therefore esteem Mr, Longfellow a wilful or con- 
scious plagiarist ? By do means. It is his misfortune that other 
men's thoughts are so continually in hia head as to overshadow 
his own. The oi'der of fine development is for the mind the same 
as the body, to take in just so much food as will sustain it in its 
esercise and assimilate with its growth. If it is so assimilated — 
if it becomes a part of the skin, hair and eyes of the man, it is hia 
own, no matter whether he pick it up in the woods, or borrow 
from the dish of a fellow man, or receive it in the form of manna 
direct from Heaven. " Do you ask the genius," said Goethe, '■ to 
give an account of what he has taken from others. As well 
demand of the hero an account of the beeves and loaves which 
have nourished him to such martial stature." 

But Mr. Longfellow presents us, not with a new product in 
which all the old varieties are melted into a fresh form, but rather 
with a tastefully arranged Museum, between whose glass cases 
are interspersed neatly potted rose trees, geraniums and hyacinths, 
grown by himself with aid of in-door heat. Still we must acquit 
him of being a willing or conscious plagiarist. Some objects in 
die collection are his own ; as to the rest, he has the merit of 
appreciation, and a re- arrangement, not always judicious, but the 
result of feeling on his part. 

Such works as Mr. Longfellow's we consider injurious only if 
allowed to usurp the place of better things. The reason of his 
being overrated here, is because through his works breathes the 
air of other lands, with whose products the public at large is but 
little acquainted. He will do his office, and a desirable one, of 
promoting a taste for the literature of these lands before his 
readers are aware of it. As a translator he shows the sam« 
qualities as in his own writings; what is forcible and compact 
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he does not render adequately ; grace and sentiment he appre- 
ciates and reproduces. Twenty years henee, when he stands upon 
his own merits, he will rank as a writer of elegant, if not always 
accurate taste, of great imitative power, and occasional felicity 
in an original way, where his feelings are really stirred. He 
has touched no subject where ho has not done somewhat that is 
pleasing, though also his poems are much marred by amhitious 
failings. As instances of his best manner we would mention 
"The Reaper and the Flowers," "Linos to the Planet Mars," 
" A Gleam of Sunshine," and " The Village Blacksmith." His 
two ballads are excellent imitations, yet in them is no spark of 
fire. In "Nuremberg" are charming passages. Indeed, the 
whole poem is one of the happiest specimens of Mr. L.'s poetic 
feeliDg, taste and tact in making up a rosary of topics and images. 
Thinking it may be less known than most of the poems we 
will quote it. The engraving which -accompanies it of the rich 
old architecture is a fine gloss on its contents. 

NUEEMBERG, 
In the valley of the Peguila, where across broad meadow lanJs 
Rise tEie blue FrHnconian mountiuns, Nuremberg, tlte ancient, Etands. 
Quaint old town of toil and traffic — quaint old town of art and song — 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables, hbe the rooks that round them throng ; 
Memories of the Middle Ages, when the Emperors, rough and bold, 
Had fheir dwelling in thy castle, lime deijing, centuries old ; 
And thj brave and thrifty burghers boasted in then- uncouth chjmc, 
That Ibcir great Lnperial city stretched its hand through every chme. 
In the court-yard of the castle, bound with many an iron hand. 
Stands the mighty hnden, planted by Queon Cunigonda's hand. 
On the square the oriel window, where in old heroic days, 
Sat the poet Melchior, singing Kaiser Masiuiiliao's praise. 
Every where I see around me rise the wondroua world of Art — 
Fountains wrought with richest Bculpluro, standing in the common mart } 
And above cathedral doorways, siduta and bishops carved in stone, 
By a former age commissioned as apostles to our own. 
In the church of sainted Sebald sleeps enshrined his holy dust. 
And in bronze the Twelve Apostles guard from age to age their trust; 
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In the charch of sainted Lawrence stands a. Plx of sculpture rare, 

Lika the foamj Bhcaf of fountains, rising through the painted air. 

Here, tvhen Art was still Religion, wilh a simple ccverent heart. 

Lived and laboDreci Albert Durer, lie Evangelist of Art; 

Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with busy hand. 

Like en emigrant he wandered, seeking jbi the Better Land. 

Emigrasii is the inscHplion on the tomli-EtoDe where he lies j 

Dead be is not, but departed, for the Ar^st never dies. 

Fairer seems tbe ancient citj, and the sunshine seems more &a, 

That he unce has trod its pavement — that he once has breathed its air I 

Through those streets so broad and stately, these obscure and dismal lanes. 

Walked of yore the Master-Angers, chanling lude poetic strains. 

From remote and sunless suburbs came the; to the friendly guild, 

Building nests in Fame's great temple, as in spouts the swallows build. 

As the weaver pUed the shuttle, wove he to the mystic rhyme, 

And the Eoiith his iron measures hammered to the anvil's chime ; 

Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom makes the flowers of poesy bloom 

In the forge's dust and cinders — in the fissuea of the loom. 

Here Hans Sachs, the cobblcr-poct, laureate of the gentle craft. 

Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge folios sang and laughed. 

But his house is now an ale-house, with a nicely sanded floor, 

And a garland in the window, and hia fsce above the door i 

Painted by soma bumble artist, as in Adam Paschman's song, 

Aa the old man grey and dove-like, with his great beard white and long. 

And at night the swarth mechanic comes to drown bis cank and care, 

ttuafEng ale from pewter tankards in the master's antique chair. 

Vanished is the ancient splendour, and before ray dreamy eye 

Wave these mingling shapes and figures, like a &ded tapestry. 

Not thy Coundls, not thy Kaisers, win for thea the world's regard ; 

But thy pidnler, Albert Durer, and Hans Sachs, thy cobbler bard. 

Thus, oh, Nureraberg I a wanderer from a region for away, 

As he paced thy streets and court-yards, sang in thought his careless lay; 

Gathering from the pavement's crevice, as a flow'ret of iho soil, 

The nobility of labour, the long pedigree of toil. 

This image of the thought gathered like a flower i'rom the 
crevice of the pavement, is truly natural and poetical. 

Here is anothor image which came into the mind of the writer 
as he looked at the subject of his verse, and which pleasea accor- 
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diDgly. It is from one of the new poems, addressed to Driving 
Cloud, "chief of the mighty Omahaws." 

Wrapt in thy scailot blanket I see thee stalk through the city's 
Natrow and populous streets, as once by the margin of rivera 
Stalked those birds unknown, that haso left us only that fuot-prints. 
What, m a few short years, will remain of thy race but the foot-priuls 1 
Here is anolher very graceful and natural simile : 

A feeling of eaJnees and longing, 

That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow only 

As the mist resembles rain. 



1 will forgot hcrl All dear recollections. 
Pressed in my heart like flowers within a "do 
Sliall be torn out and scattered to the wlnd9. 

The drama from which this is talteii is an ele^ 
the pen, after the fashion of the best models. Plana, figures, all 
are academical. It is a faint reflex of the actions and passions 
of men, tamo in the conduct and lifeless in the characters, but 
not heavy, and containing good meditative passages. 

And now farewell to the handsome book, with its Preciosoa 
and Preciosas, its Vikings and knights, and cavaliers, its flowers 
of all climes, and wild flowers of none. Wo have not wished to 
depreciate these writings below their current value more than 
trulh absolutely demands. We have not forgotten that, if a man 
cannot himself sit at the feet of the muse, it is much if he prizes 
those who may ; it makes him a teacher to the people. Neither 
have we forgotten that Mr. Longfellow has a genuine respect for 
his pen, never writes carelessly, nor when he does not wish to, 
nor for money alone. Nor are we intolerant to those who prize 
hot-house bouquets beyond all the free beauty of nature ; that 
helps the gardener and has its uses. But still let us not forget — 
Excelsior ! ! 
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NOBLE'S APPEAL in Behai 
denborgian) CHUHca. Seco 
Co.— Ode Clapp. 

ESSAYS BY- THEOPiiii,us PmsoNa. Boston ; Otis Clapp, School-at. 1845. 

THE COENER STONE op the New Jkbusalem, by B. F. Barhett. New- 
York : Barflott and WellforJ, Astot House ; John Allen, IM Nassau- street, 
IS45. 

The claim to be the New Church, or peculiarly the founders 
of a New Jerusalem, is like exclusive claims to the title of Or- 
thodox. We have no sympathy with it. We believe that all 
kiods of inspiration and forms of faith have been made by the 
power that rules the world to cooperate in the development of 
mental life with a view lo the eventual elucidation of truth. 
That ruling power overrules the vanity of man, or just the con- 
trary would ensue. For men love the letter that killeth better 
than the spirit that continually refreshes its immortal life. They 
wish to compress truth into a nut-shell that it may be grasped in 
the hand. They wish lo feel sure that they and theirs hold it 
all. In vain ! More incompressible than light, it flows forth anew, 
and, while the preacher was finishing the sermon in which he 
proclaimed that now the last and greatest dispensation had arrived, 
a d 1 at all he u h could henceforward be encased within the 
all of chu ch — has already aped its way to unnumbered 
zone pi ed n my ad new-boro souls the seeds of life, and 
wake cd ny ads e a pulse that cannot be tamed down by 
dogna o d ne I)u must always throb at each new revela- 
Uon of the glories of the infinite. 
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Were there, indeed, a catholic church which should be based 
on a recognition of universal truths, simple as that proposed by 
Jesus, Love God with all thy soul and strength, thy neighbour as 
thyself; such a church would include all sincere motions of the 
spirit, and sects and opinions would no more war with one an- 
other than roses in tlie garden, but, like them, all contentedly 
grace a common soil and render their tribute to one heaven. 

Then we should hear no more of the church, creed, or teacher, 
but of a church, creed or teacher. Each man would adopt content- 
edly what best answered his spiritual wants, lovingly granting 
the same liberality to others. Then the variety of opinions would 
produce its natural benefit of testing and animating each mind 
in its natural tendency, without those bitter accompaniments 
that make theological systems so repulsive to religious minds. 

Religious tolerance will, probably, come last in the progress 
of civilizatioa, for, in those interests which search deepest, the 
weeds of prejudice have struck root deepest, too. But it will 
come ; for we see its practicability sometimes proved in the in- 
tercourse between friends ; and so shall it be between parties 
and groups of men, when intercourse shall have been placed on 
the same basis of mutual good-will and respect for one another's 
rights. Then those ugliest taints of spiritual arrogance and 
vanity shall begin to be washed out of this world. 

As with all other cases, so with this ! We believe in no new 
church par excellence. Swedenborgians are to us those taught- 
of Swedenborg, a great, a learned, a wise, a good man — also otie 
instructed by direct influx from a higher sphere, but one of a 
constellation, and needing the aid of congenial influences to con- 
firm and illustrate his. 

That the body of his followers do not constitute a catholic 
church would be sufficiently proved to us by the fact, asserted 
by all who come in contact with them, that they attach an ex- 
aggeraled importance to the teacJiings of their master, which 
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shufs them in a great measure from tho benefit of other teacb- 
ings, and threatens to make them bigots, though of such mild 
stram as shows them to he the followers of one singularly mild 
and magnanimous. 

Foi Snedenborg was one who, though entirely open and stead- 
fast m the maintenance of his pretensions, knew how to live with 
kings, nobles, clergy, and people, without being the object of 
persecution to any. They viewed with respect, if not with con- 
fidence, his conviction that he was " in fellowship with angels.' 
They knew the deep discipline and wide attainments of hia 
mind. They saw that he forced his convictions on no one, but 
relied for theii diffusion upon spiritual laws. They saw that he 
made none but an incidental use of his miraculous powers, and 
that it was not to him a matter of any consequence whether 
others recognized them or not ; for he knew that those whom truth 
does not reach by its spiritual efficacy cannot be made to believe 
by dint of signs and wonders. 

Thus his life was, for its steady growth, its soil majesty, and 
exhibition of a faith never fierce and sparkling, never dim, a 
happy omen for the age. Thus gently and gradually may new 
organizations of great principles be effected now ! May it prove 
e advanced part of the world, revolutions 
■ f ith ' S 1 IT 
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cUne the rest : we may delight in his theory of forms or of oor. 
respondences, may be aided in tracing the hidden meanings of 
symbola, or animated by the poetic energy of his vision, without 
being bound down to things that seem to us unimportant. We 
can converse with him without acquiescing in the declaration 
that all angels have, at some time, been men, or the like, which 
seem to us groundless aad arbitrary. It is not bo with his follow- 
ers ; they are like the majority of disciples ; if you do not 
know the master before knowing them, his true face will be 
hidden from you forever. Thoir minds being smaller, they lay 
the chief stress on what is least important in bis instructions, 
and do not know how to express the best even of what they have 
received ; being too mighty for them to embrace they cannot 
reproduce it, though it acta upon their lives. 

So it ia with all the books at the head of this iioliee. Noble's 
Appeal has been, we understand, a famous book among the fol- 
lowers of Swedenborg. We did not find it sufficiently interesting 
to give it a thorough re admg It js addiessed to those who object 
to Swedenborg from a low platloim It arrays arguments and 
evidences with skill, and m a good spirit, and contains particu- 
lars, as to matters of fact, that will interest those who ha(e not 
previously met with them It quotes Swcdenboig s letter to Mi. 
Hartley, written with such a beautiful dignity, and gnmg so 
distinct an idea of the personal piesence of the « riter, also the 
letter of Kant with regaid to one of Swedenborg';. revelaliona as 
to a matter of fact, {the fire at Stockholm.) The letter has been 
quoted a hundred times before, but it always remains interesting 
to see the genuine candour with which a great mind can treat one 
so opposite to its own, and pleasant to see how far such an one ia 
above the necessity felt by lesser minds of denying what they 
cannot explain. 

We have often been asked what we thought of these preten- 
^ns in Swedenborg. We think, in the firet place, none can 
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doubt his sincerity, and In few cases eould we ha\e so little rea 
son to doubt the correctness of perception in the seer Sweden 
borg must bo seen by any one acquainted with hit. mind to be in 
an extraordinary degree above the chance of self delusion As 
to the facts, the evidence which satisfied Kant might satisfy most 
people, one would suppose. As to the power ol holding inter- 
course with spirits enfranchised from our present sphere, we see 
no reason why it should not exist, and do see much reason why 
it should rarely be developed, but none why it should not some- 
times. Those spirits are, we all believe, existent somewhere, 
somehow, and there seems to be no good reason why a person in 
spiritual nearness to them, whom such intercourse cannot agitate, 
or engross so that he cannot walk steadily in his present path, 
should not enjoy it, when of use to him. But it seems to us that 
the stress laid upon such a fact, for or against, argues a want of 
faith in the immortality of souls. Why should those who be- 
lieve in this care so very much whether one can rise from the 
deid to con e se v tl 1 s fr e d We see that Swedenborg 
estee ed t r e elj as a co d t o of a certain state of mind, a 
great pn lege as e larg ng h s nea s of attaining knowledge 
a d hoi ness For oursel es t s not as a seer of ghosts, but as 
a seer of t u hs that Swede borg terests us. 

But to return tn the bsolis They show the gradual extension 
of the influence of Swcdenbois, and the nature of its efiects. In 
Mr. Parsons's case tlipy are gool His mind seems to have been 
expanded and fetren^thened bv it Parts of his book we have 
read with pleasure, and think it should be a popular one among 
the more thoughtful portion of the great reading public. As to 
Mr. Barrett's discourse, the basis of Swedenborgianism had 
seemed to us broader than suth a comer stone would load us to 
suppose. Generally, we would say, read Swedenborg himself 
before you touch his interpreters. In him you will find a great 
life, far sight, and a celestial spirit. You will be led to think, 
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METHODISM AT THE FOUNTAIN. 



THE LIFE OF CHARLES WESLEY. Compriaiiig a Review of his Pontty 
and Sketches of the Rise and Progress of Mettodism, witli Notices of Con- 
temporary Events and Cliaractera, By Thomas JicksDn. New-York, 1844. 

This is a reprint of a London woik although it does not so ap- 
pear OQ the title pige tt e have lately rea \ it in connection with 
another very inteiestiQg book Clarke s Memoirs of the Wesley 
Family,' and ha\e been led to ftr deeper interest in this great 
stream of religious thought and feel i g by a nearer approach to 
its fouatditi lieid 

The world at laige takes its iJipiPS on of the Wesleys from 
Southey. A huinblei historian has Rciice a chaace to be heard 
beside one so iich m leirning and t'^lent Tel the Methodists 
themselves are not satisfied with this account of their revered 
shepherd-j, whioli, though fair m the intention, and tolerably fair 
in the arrangement of facts, fails to convey the true spiritual sense, 
and does not, to the flock, present a picture of the fields where 
they were first satisfied with the food of immortals. 

A better likeness, if not so ably painted, may indeed be found 
in chi-onicles written by the disciples of these great and excellent 
men, who, at characters full of affection no less than intellect, 
need also to be affectiouately, no less than intellectually, discern- 
ed, in order to a true representation of their deeds and thoir influ- 

The books we have named, and others which relate to the Wes- 
leys, are extremely interesting, apart from a consideration of the 

(342) 
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men and what their lives were leading to, from the v 
important documenla they furnish, illustrative of the symptoms 
and obscurer meanings of their times. 

In the account of the family lifo of the rectory of Epworlh, 
where John and Ciiarles Wesley passed their boyish years, we 
find a great deal that is valuable condensed. And we look upon 
the picture of home and its government with tenfold interest, be- 
cause tlie founders of the Methodist church inherited, in a straight 
line, the gifts of the Spirit through their parentage, rather than 
were taught by angels that visited them now and then unawares, 
or received the mantle from some prophet who was passing by, as 
we more commonly find to have been tlie ease in the histories of 
distinguished men. This is delightful ; for we long to see parent 
and child linJced to one another by natural piety — kindred in mind 
no less than by blood. 

The fatlier of the Wesleys was worthy so to be in this, that he 
was a fervent lover of the right, though often narrow and hasty 
in his conceptions of it. Ho was scarce less, however, by nature 
a lover of having his own will. The same strong will was tem- 
pered in the larger and deeper character of his son John, to that 
energy and steadfastness of purpose which enabled. him to carry 
out a plan of operations so extensive and exhausting through so 
long a series of years and into extreme old age. 

This wilfulness, and the disposition to tyranny which attends it, 
the senior Mr. Wesley showed on the famous occasion when he 
abandoned his wife because her conscience forbade her to assent 
to his prayers for the then reigning monarch, and was only saved 
from the consequences of his rash resolve by the accident of King 
William happening to die shortly after. Still more cruel, and this 
time fatal, was the conduct it induced in marrying one of his 
daughters, against her will and judgment, to a man whom she did 
not love, and who proved to be entirely unworthy of her. The 
sacrifice of this daughter, the fairest and brightest of iiis family, 
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seems most strangely and wickedly wilful ; and it is impossible 
to i-ead the letter she addressed to him on tho subject without great 
indignation against him, and sadness to see how, not long ago, the 
habit of authority and obedience could enable a man to dispense 
with the need and claim of genuine reverence. 

Yet he was, in tiie main, good, and his influence upon his chi!- 
dren good, as he sincerely sought, and encouraged them to seek, 
tho one thing needful. He was a father who would never fail 
to give noble advice in cases of conscience ; and his veneration 
for intellect and its culture was only inferior to that he cherished 
for piety. 
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foster and sustain the growth of all around hor. Even the little 
pedantries of her educational discipline did more good than harm, 
as they were full of her own individuality. And it would seem 
to be from the bias thus given that her sons acquired the tendency 
which, even in early years, drew to them the name of Methodists. 
How much too may not be inferred from the revival effected by 
her in her husband's parish dui'ing his absence, in so beautiful 
and simple a mannei ' How must impressions of that period 
have been staniped on (he minds of her childreuj sure to recur 
and aid them whenever on similar occasions the universal voice 
should summon them to deviate from the usual and prescribed 
course, and the pure sympathies awakened by their efforts be 
the siole confirmation of thoir wisdom ! How wisely and temper- 
atilj she defends heiself to her husband, winning the assent even 
of that somewhat nairow and arbitrary mind! With wisdom, 
e^en 'lo temperpd by a heart of charity and forbearance, did John 
and Charles Wesley maintain against the world of customs the 
bold and o ^ aal netl ods which the deep emotions of their souls 
dictated to 1 em and von its assent ; at least we thick there is 
no sect on vh eh the o 1 ers collectively look with as little iiitoler. 
aace as on Me 1 od s 

(It may be e irked par parentliese that the biographer, Mr. 
Jackson 1 o sho vs h sel^ in many ways, to be a weak man, is 
rather sh cited at Mrs Wesley on those occasions where she 
shows so n uch cha acter. His opinions however, are of no con- 
sequence as i e fa ly lays before the reader the letters and other 
original docume ts wl ch enable Mm to judge of this remark- 
able wo an, a d of 1 e children, several of them no less remark- 
able — As we shall not again advert to Mr. Jackson, but only 
consider him as a cup in which we have received the juice of 
the Wesleyan grape, we will mention here his strange use of 
the work superior m ways such as these : "This book will be 
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read with supe L 

Bympathy," &c ) 

The children E P 

exception, of m d g d as d 

character. Th w d n 

life chiefly as aff p 

vice of God. B p p d 

dency, their ind 

freshness. A noble sincerity and mutual respect marked all 
their intercourse, nor were the weaker characters unduly influ- 
enced fay the stronger. In proportion to their mutual affection 
and reverence was their sincerity and decision in opposing one 
another, whenever necessary ; so that they wore friendly indeed. 
The same real love which made Charles Wesley write on a 
letter assailing John, " Lefl unanswered hy John Wesley's 
brother," made himself the most earnest and direct of critics 
when he saw or thought he saw any need of criticism or moni- 
tion. 

The children of this faniily shared, many of them, the lyric 
vein, though only in Charles did it exhibit itself with much 
beauty. It is very interesting to see the same giil taking another 
form Jnlhe genius for Music of his two sons. The record kept 
by him of the early stages of development in them is full of 
valuable suggestions, and we hope some lime to make use of them 
in another connection. It is pleasant to see how the sympathies 
of iho father melted away the crust of habitual opinions. It 
was far otherwise with the uocle, where the glow of sympathy 

The life of the two brothers was full of poetic beauty in its 
incidents and conduct. The snatching of the child, destined to 
purposes so important, " as a brand from the burning ;" their 
college life ; Charles's unwillingness lo be " made a saint of all 
at once ;" and his subsequent yielding to the fervour of liia 
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Drother's spirit, — John Wesley's refusal to bind himself to what 
eeemed at the time a good work, even for his mother's salie, 
because the Spirit within, if it did not positively forbid, yet did 
not say " I am ready," thus sacrificing the outward to the inward 
duty with a clear decision rare even in great minds, — their voyage 
to America, intercourse with the Moravians and Indians, — the 
trials to which their young simplicity and credulity there subjected 
them, but from which they were biought out safe by obeymg the 
voice of Const ii nee, —their relations with Law, BOhlei and Count 
Zinzendorf, — the manner of their maniages, their lelations wilh 
one another ^nd with Whitheld, — all are narrated with candour 
and fullne&s, and all aiFord suhject^ for much and valuable 
thiught As the mind of John Weblev was of stjoiiger mould 
and in advance of hia brother's, ditfeience of opinion sometimes 
arose between them, and Ch^rleS| fall of feelinsr, protested in a 
way calculated to grieve even a noble friend — His conduct with 
regard to his btother'a mariiago seems to have been perfectly 
unjustifiable, and his heart to have remained strangely untaught 
hy what he had felt and borne at the time of his onti Even 
after death hia piejudices acted to prevent hi? moilal remains 
from resting beside those of hia brother In all thoae cases where 
John Wesley found his judgment inlerfeied with, his aflections 
disappointed or even deeply wounded, as was ceitamly the case 
in the breaking off hia first engagement, while he felt the super or 
largeness and clearness of his own views, as he did m exerc s ig 
the power of ordination, and when he wrote on the d sappo ntnent 
of his wish that the body of his brother should be inte red n 1 a 
own cemetery, because it was not regularly co secrated 
earth ;" " That ground is as holy as any in Engla d st 11 t! e 
heart of John Wesley was always right and noble st 11 1 e 
looked at the motives of the friend, and could really say and 
wholly feel in the spirit of Christian loye, "Be they forgiven 
for they know not what ihoy do," 
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1 h s shown in the division 
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\ h d d ha hi sp ad b en still better understood 

by and ng b h pupils of William Law, 

they had not felt obliged to denounce his mode of viewing re- 
ligious truth as "poisonous mysticism." It is human frailty 
that requires to react, thus violently, against that we have left 
behind. The divine spirit teaches better, shows that the child 
was father of the man, and that which we were before has pre- 
pared us to be what we now are. 

One of the deepest thinkers of our time believes that the ex- 
aggerated importance which each man and each party attaches to 
the aims and ways which engage him or it, and the far more 
odious depreciation of all others, are needed to give sufficient 
impetus and steadiness to their action. He finds grand corres- 
pondence in the laws of matter with this view of the laws of mind 
to illustrate and sustain his belief. Tet the soul craves and 
feels herself fit for something better, a wisdom that shall look 
upon the myriad waysio which men seek their common end— the 
development and elevation of their natures, — with calmness, as 
ihc Eternal does. For ourselveS; in an age where it is still the 
current fallacy that ho who docs not attach this exaggerated 
importance to some doctrinal way of viewing spiritual infinities, 
and the peculiar methods of some sect of enforcing them in prac- 
tice, has no religion, we see dawning here and there a light that 
predicts a better day — a day when sects and parties shall bo 
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regarded only as schools of thought and life, and while a man 
perfers one for his own instruction, he may yet believe it is more 
profitable for his brethren differently constituted to be in others. 
It will then be seen that God lakes too good care of his children 
to suffer all truth to be confined to any one church establishment, 
ago, or constellation of minds, and it will be not only assented to 
in words, but believed in soul, that the Laws and Prophets may 
be condensed, as Jesus said, into this simple law, " Love God 
with all thy soul, thy fellow-man as thyself;" and that he who 
is filled with tliis spirit and strives to express it in life, however 
narrow cut be his clerical coat, or distorting to outward objects, 
no less than disfiguring to himself, his tlieological spectacles, has 
not failed both to [earn and to do some good in this earthly section 
of existiince. When this much has once been granted ; when it 
is seen that the only true, the only Catholic Church, the Church 
whose communion, invisible to the outward eye, is shared by all 
spirits that seek earnestly to love God and serve Man, has its 
members in every land, ia every Church, in every sect ; and 
that they who have not this, in whatever tone and form they cry 
out, " Lord, Lord," have in truth never known Him ; then may 
«e hf po for le'^s nariowness and ignorance in the several sects, 
also for all and each will learn of one anothei and dwelling 
together in unity still preieive and unfold their life in individual 
diatmctnesa Such a plattorm we hope to see a'lcended by the 
men of thi'' earth of thio or the coming age 4t any rate, dis- 
engagement from present bonds, must lead to it and thus we 
trust, the Weblejs have en braced William Law and found that 
lub poisonous mysticism had its truth and it& meaning also, 
while he rejoices that then minds sevenns; fiom his, took a dif- 
leient bias and reached a difierent class foi which his teachings 
were not adapted And thus pissing from section to section of 
the truth the cucle sh dl hi fallei it last ind it shall be seen 
that each had need of the otl er in 1 of ill 
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Charles and John Wesley seemed to fulfil toward their great 
ftmily of disciples the offices commonly assigned to Woman and 
Man, Charles had a narrower, tamer, less reasoning mind, but 
great sweetness, tenderness, facility and lyric flow, "When suc- 
cessful in effecting the spiritual good of the most abject, his feel- 
ings rose to rapture." Soft pity fikad his heart, and none seemed 
so near to him as the felon and the malefactor, because for none 
else was so mucb to be done. 

His habitual flow of sacred verse was like the course of a full 
fed stream. In extreme old age, his habits of composition are 
thus pleasingly described : 

"He rode every day fclothed for Winter, even in Suininer,) a, liltis horse, 
grey with Bge. Whea he mounteJ, if a subject struck him, ho procceJed to ex- 
pBad anil put it id order. He would write a hymn thus given, him on a card 
(kept for thai purpose) with his pencil in short hand. Not urvfrequenlly he has 
come to tlie house on the City road, and having left ttie pony in tho garden in 
front, ho would enter, crying out 'Pen and ink! pen and inki' These bdng 
BuppUed, ho wrote tho hymn ho had been composing. When this was done, he 
would look round on those present, and salute them with much kindness, ask 
after their health, give out a short hymn, and thaa put all in mind of otemity. 
He was ibnd of that stanza upon these occasions, 

" There all the ship's company meet," Sic, 

His benign spirit is, we believe, gratified now by finding that 
company larger than he had dared to hope 

The mind of John Wesley was more ma cul ne he was a ore 
of a thinker and leader. He is spoken of aa credulou as hop ng 
good of men naturally, and able to hope i ^a n f om hose ha 
Iiad deceived him. This last is weakness unle s all ed w v e 
decision and force, generosity when it is tl u enpe ed To ho 
character of John Wesley it imparted a pe suas e noblenes 
and ballowea his earnestness with mercy. He had n a at k ng 
degree another of those balances between o] po e fo cet, nl h 
mark the great man, He kept himself open to ne v nop ra ons 
was bold in apprehending and quick in ca Ty ng ll e out Yet 
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with a resolve once taken he showed a steadiness of purpose be- 
yond what the timid scholars of tradition can conceive. 

In looking at the character of the two men, and the nature of 
their doctrine we well understand why their spirit has exercised 
so vast a sway, especially with the poor, the unlearned and those 
who had none else to help them. They had truth enough 
and foice enough to uplift the burdens of an army of poor pil- 
grims and send them on their way rejoicing. We should delight 
to string together, in our own fashion, a rosary of thoughts and 
anecdotes illustiatue of their career and its consequences, hut, 
since time and our limits in newspaper space forbid, cannot end 
better than by quoting their own verse, for they are of that select 
corps, " the forlorn hope of humanity," to whom shortcoming in 
deeds has given no occasion to blush for the lofty scope of their 
words. 

"Wliobut tbe Holy GIlos6 can make 
A gennino gospel minister, 
A bishop bold to undertake 

Of precious souls iho awful care 1 
The Holy Ghost alone con move 
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myself in tlie shadow of the '-ame illusliious name wilh ieiriid 
to the biokeii and lengthened lines too fiequent in mj tianah 
tion It IS moie difficult to polish a translation than an original 
woik, Rince we aro denied the liberty of relienching or adding 
where the ear and taste cannot be safibficd But ihcic «s no 
sufficient apology foi imperfection I can only hope by a candid 
acknowledgment of its e\nteHce to propit ate the critic, believing 
that no setting can utteily mar lie lusueof such a gem, or make 
this perfect work of art unwelcome to the meditative few, or 
even to the ta&feful many 

The beautif il finisii of stjle la lost, and in lieu of the many 
toned Ijre on whieh the poet onginiUy melodized his inspired 
conceptions, a hoOon sounding reed is substituttd But the 
liaimony with nhich the plot is developed, the mcdy adju=tei 
contiTsts between the chii'icfers, the beauty of composition, 
worth} the genius of ancient ^latuan, muat 'Ull be peiceptible 

It IS, I believe, i noveltj lo see the mind of a poet anil^zf d 
and portrayed b\ another, who, however, shared the inspiration 
only of his subject, saved fiom his weakness by that supeib 
balance of character in which Gffithe sui passes even Milton 
This alone would give the picco before us a peculiar interest 

The central situation of Tasso, the manner in which bis com 
panions draw him out, and aie m turn drawn out by him, the 
mingle i generosity and w ozldlme'i'! of the Eealist Antonio, the 
raiAtuie of taste, feeling, and unconscious selii'.hness in AlphoD- 
so, the moio delicate but not less decided painting of the two 
Leonoras, the giadual but iiitsislible foiee by which the catis 
tiophe 13 drawn down upon us, concur to make this diami a 
model of Art, thit art which Gketbe worshipped ever iftei he 
bad exhaled his mental boyhood in Werthei Thp following 
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remarks from an essay of A. W. Sciilegel are probably new 
to the reader : " Gcethe has painted Tasso from a close study of 
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ToEqiTATO Tasso. 

Alfhohso, the second Buke of Ferrara. 

Antonio Montecaliva, Secretary of State. 

Pmncess Leonoka, ^ster of the DuUe. 
Leonora SANvriALr, Countess of Scandiiino. 

The Scene is at Belriguardo, a Villa. 
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Scene I. — A garden ornamented with busts of the epic poels. 
In front, on the right, is Virgil ; on the left, Ariosto. 

The Princess, Leonoea Sanvitali, with garlands in their 



You look at me and smile, my Leonora, 
Then turn away your face and smile again : 
Why do you not express to your companion 
Those pleasing, pensive thouglils ? 

I mused, my princess. 
On the sweet rural peace we now enjoy ; 
We live here like the careless shepherdesses, 
And like them pass the hours in weaving garlands. 
See what a variegated wreath is mine ! 
How many flowers and buds ! But thine is laurel. 
Thy lofty mind could joy in nothing less. 

And to an honored head I consecrate 
What I have twined amid such happy thoughts ; 
To Virgil's. [Sfte crowns the iust of Virgil. 

And thou, Ludovico, 
Whose fancy like the spring, sportive and blooming. 
Brought forth such wealth of buds and flowers, thou wilt not 
Disdain my motley offering. [S/ie crovms Ariosto's iust, 
(3591 
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Prin. My brother lias been kind indeed to send us 
Thus early to this dear retreat, where truly 
Wo live unto ourselves, and, undisturbed. 
Dream back the golden days of poesy. 
Youth's brightest hours I passed at Belriguardo, 
And May-time here gives them to me again. 

Leon. Yes ; all here smiles in tender youthful beauty ; 
The warm airs woo us, and the plashing fountains ; 
The heavy shadows of the evergreens 
Are not unwelcome. The young trees and shrubs 
Put forth now leaves with each day's warmer sun ; 
And now from every bed flowers turn up to us 
Their loving, childish eyes. The gardener 
Ecleased the citrou and the orange trees 
To-day from their confinement. The wide heavens 
Are curtained o'er with one soft sleepy blue, 
Save that the now dissolving snows have edged 
The horizon with their vapors as a border. 

Frin. Ah ! why must a regret mar all this beauty ? 
This lovely spring removes thee from my side. 

Leon. Eemind me not, dear princess, in this hour. 
That I so soon must leave thy gentle presence. 

Prin. The city soon shall give thee other pleasures. 
And we shall he forgot. 

Leon. Duty and love 

Now call me to the husband who so long 
Has suffered my delay. 1 carry him our son, 
Whom for a year he has not seen ; 
I joy that his improved mind and beauty 
Will give such pleasure to a father's heart. 
But for the rest, there is in splendid Florence 
Nought that can vie with dear Ferrara's gems. 
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Florence is great but through the people's wealth ; 
Ferrara through her princess. 

Say ratlier through those wise men 
Whom chance brought hither and good luck dotalned. 

Chance scatters that which she alone collected : 
Only the noble can attract the noble, 
And hold them firmly hound aa you have done. 
You and your brother have assembled round you 
Men worthy of yourselves and your great father, 
Who kindled in this palace the twin lights 
Of wisdom and of mental freedom, when 
Our other realms were sleeping in the night 
Of barbarous ignorance. To my childish ear, 
Hippolytus and Hercules d'EstJ 
Were names of magic power. My parents loved 
Florence and Eome ; my heait turned to Ferrara, 
Where Petrarch found a home, and Ariosto models. 
Here the great men whom Italy reveres 
Have all been entertained with honor due, 
And honorably have repaid your kindness, 
Sounding abroad the praises of your house. 
Your grandchildren will glory in these days 
Of splendid hospitality. 

Yes, if they feel lU;e thee ; 
I envy thee such happy sensibility. 

Nay, thine is happier. How pure and tranquil 
Are thy enjoyments. My full heart impels me 
At once to speak what I so lively feel ; 
niott feel'st it deeper, better, and art silent. 
No meteoric lights can dazzle thee ; 
Wit bribes thee not, and flattery wooes in vain. 
Still with fine taste, and as unerring judgment, 
31 
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Thy soul appropriates the gi'eat and fair 
Id feature new, familiar in tlie spirit. — 

It is not well to mask such flattery 
Beneath the guise of friendly confidence. 

A friend alone can justly praise and prize 
Such worth as thine. But since thou art so modest 
We will impute it to somo happy circumstance 
Of education or companionship 
Thou hasl it. And thy sister of Urbino 
Stands first amid the women of our day. 

'Tis true, Leonora, flattery could never 
So swell our hearls if we would call to mind 
How piece by piece we thankless have received 
Our all from others. Alt that I have learned 
Of ancient lore and speech is from my mother ; 
And if in wisdom or in manccrs either 
Lucretia or myself can be compared 
With such a model, surely 'tis my sister. 
My rank, my name are gifts of a kind fate ; 
I joy that I may hear when wise men speak. 
And understand in giy receive those words 
Breathed to instruct and elevate their kind. 
Delighted listen I when eloquence 
Pours forth the mingled treasures of the breast 
Obedient to its glowing impulses. And whether 
The poet tunes his lyre to eulogize 
The deeds of princes, or philosophers 
Eefine upon the simplest, obscure action. 
My ear is ready, and my mind can follow ; 
And this indeed is happiness I 

I too love 
The poet's gentle yet inspiring influence , 
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Thy range is wider. I could live forever 
Upon llie isle of Poesy, nor weary 
Of roaming through its laurel groves. 

Not laurel only -^ 
The myrtle also decks that heauteous isle, 
And in the fair companionship of Muses 
May not a lady hope to meet some poet 
Who rapturously may recognize in her 
The treasure he was seeking far and wide ? 

That an-ow glanced aside. The jest doth touch mi 
But goes not home. To all I would be just, 
And admiration is the due of Tasso. 
His inspired eye which roves from earth to heaven, 
His ear which drinks the harmonies of Nature ; 
The past and present have enriched his mind, 
And much that Nature scattered far apart 
Combines there to a new and beauteous being. 
The dead and mute find lile and voice, 
And daily glow with colors not their own. 
And all false pomps fade to their native dulness. 
He draws us to him in his magic circle, 
Then he seems near, and yet again so far, 
And oft appears to gaze on us when shapes 
From other worlds stand betwixt us and him. 

Thou givest a faithful picture of the poet 
Enthroned above his shadowy world ; but yet 
There are realities that can attract him. 
Tell me, those sonnets we so often find 
Upon these trees, breathing to us the perfume 
Of new Hesperian fruits, dost thou not deem them 
Formed from the blossoms of true love ? 

The .ong! 
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Must chai-m the hearer ; sweetly do they celebrate 
His lovely one ; whether the poet i-aising her 
To heavenly height bows down before his angel, 
Or leads her through the fields of our poor planet, 
Wreathing her brow with earth-born flowers, or when 
As she departs he consecrates the ,turf 
Her delicate foot has trod, a very nightingale 
He fdls each thicket with his soft complaiDing. 

And when he warbles forth his beauty's name, 
Is it not Leonora ? 

Thy name also! 
A happy ambiguity for him ; 
And I am well content that he must thus 
Remember me ia such sweet moments. This 
Is not a common love, whose only aim 
Is to possess its object and exclude 
All other worshippers from the chosen shrine. 
His love for thee need not forbid the poet 
From joying in my lighter mode of being. 
Neither of us he loves, if, as I think. 
He clusters fancies born in other spheres 
Around the chosen name of Leonora. 
And even so with us, for we too love 
Not Tasso, not the tnafl, but the embodying 
Of the soaring and impassioned in our nature. 

Thou art learned in these matters, Leonora •, 
Much thou hast said has only touched my ear. 
And links not with my thoughts. 

How say'st thou ? 

The scholar of Plato cannot iinderatand 
A novice like myself. I meant but this — 
In modern days Cupid no longer sports 
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A mischievous, spoiled child, A manly youth, 

Husband to Psyche, couusellor to the gods ! 

No longer skips he with unseemly haste 

Prom heart to heart. With mien and mind sedate 

He chooses now his lodging, nor need fear 

To repent his whims in sadness and disgust. 

Here comes my brother. Let us not provoke, 
By talking oa this theme, more of the jests 
Our (luaint array already has called forth. 



Scene II. 

Tlie former persons and Alphonso. 

Alp/i. Is't possible that here I seek in vain 

For Tasso ? Where, fair ladies, is (he poet ? 

Prin. To-day we have not seen him. 

Alph. He retains tin 

His aQoient love for solitude. But though 
We cannot marvel that he would escape 
The empty babble of a crowd of worldlings 
To seek sfili converse with his secret spirit, 
It is not well that he should feel impatient. 
And thus transgress the boundary of a circle 
Drawn at the spell of friendship. 

Leon. If I mistake n 

Thou wilt soon lay aside all thought of blame. 
To-day I saw him walking in the garden, 
Carrying his book, and writing in his tablets. 
From something that escaped him yester-eve 
I tbifik his work is finished, and to-day 
Ho probably is giving the last touches, 
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And making such corrections as he deema 
Needful to fit it for your princely eye. 
When he has polished it to perfect symmetry, 
He will present it for that approbation 
So valuable in his eyes. 
Alph. Most welcome 

Shall he be when he brings if, and left free 
To his own will long after. Never yet 
Have I so much desired the end of any tiling. 
I feel unceasing interest in its progress ; 
But he is always altering and improving. 
And by his over-anxious care how often 
He has deceived my hope ! 



I 1 



He strives, 
p 8 fi p ession 

T 1 1 1 f 1 f orite Muso. 

H d 1 h 1 unity, 

d d f b 1 poem. 

A f d ntic stories 

F 11 g 1 1 1 1 or aim, 

S m 1 aspiring 

T 1 p f f, soul, 

C 1 k 1 f Tasso. 

T bl h y b 1 Works of beauty 

Are not judged by the time that was consumed 
In their production. And his private friends 
Ought not to ask that he should sacrifice 
The interest of so many future ages 
To gratify them some poor moments. 

Dearest, 
So let it be as it has ever been ; 
Thy mildness checks my too great eagerness, 
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And I give impulse to thy gentle wishes. 
But I believe that I aoi right in wishing 
To see the poem we have so admired 
Known to our fatherland and to the world. 
'Tis time that he should feel new influetices ; 
The solitude he loves has cradled him 
Too softly. Praise and blame ho should e 
Bear both, and learn from botii. For it is this 
Which forms the manly character. Tiio youth 
Called into action both by friend and foe 
Will learn to use his utmost strength. 'Tis then 
That he may claim to be esteemed a Man. 

Leon. Thou wilt protect him in this novel scene, 
As thoti hast ever done. 'Tis true that talent 
Is formed in solitude ; but character, 
In the resorts of busy men, seeks shape 
And aliment. His natural mistrust 
Towards his fellow-men might but too probably 
Be mixed in time with hate and fear. 

Alph. He only 

Fears men who knows them not — and he who shuns 

Their converse soon misunderstands them. This 

Is Tasso's case, and thus, little by little. 

The freest mind becomes confused and fettered. 

He often doubts my favor, although never 

Has it been clouded toivards him ; and many 

Whom he distrusts, I know are not his foes. 

A letter lost, a servant who could leave him 

And seek another service, seem to him 

To mark some bad design — some black conspiracy 

Against nis peace. 

Prin. Ah ! let us never 
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Forget, my brother, lliat eacli man is born 
With certain qualities that never leave him. 
And if a friend, when journeying in our company, 
Should ]ame his foot, is it not best aad kindest 
To lead him by the hand, and walk more slowly f 

Alph. To call some true physician and attempt 

A cure were tetter sfill ; since then we might 

Go gayly forward with the convalescent. 

Yet think not I would rudely touch his hurt. 

But fain would I give better confidence 

To his o'er-anxious heart, and often seek 

Public occasions to bestow on him 

Marks of peculiar favor. Alt his troubles 

I carefully inquire into ; as lately 

When he believed his chambers had been entered 

With some wrong purpose. Nothing was discovcrei 

And then I calmly told him what I thought. 

But with the utmost gentleness and patience. 

Well ! as for other matters, I this night 

Must leave you, as affairs of consequence 

Recall me to the city. Our Antonio 

Eeturned to-day from Rome, and I must therefore 

Hold council on the intelligence he brings, 

And dictate my despatches. Ere we go 

He would pay his respects to you, fair ladies, 

And will be with us some few moments hence, 

Frin. Is't not thy wish that we return with thee ? 

Alph. No ; for I know your pleasure is to be 
Here or at Consandoli, and I would not 
Break in on your enjoyment of the season. 

Prin. But why cannot yon manage such affairs 
As well hero, without going to tbe city ? 
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Leon. It is not well to carry off Antonio 

Ere we have heard the news from Eome. 

Alph. We both 

Shall visit you again as soon as rnay be : 
Then shall he entertain you, and your smiles 
Help rae to recompense his faithful service ; 
And when all that is properly performed, 
I shall adniit the public to these gardens, 
And animate the shades and walks wjtli groups 
Of young and pretty subjects. 

Leon. We know of old 

Youi- highness loves such picturesque additions. 

Alpk. I could retort upon thee if I would, 

Prin. This half hour Tasso has been walking towards us ; 
Yet still he dallies, seems irresolute, 
And cannot quite decide lo come or go. 

Alph. Wrapt in his dreams as usual ! 

Leon. Ah ! he comes. 

Scene III. 

Tasso, carrying a book covered with parchment. 
Tasso. I come, half fearfully, to bring my work, 

And hardly daye to place it in thy hand. 

I know too well it yet is incomplete, 

While I present it as a finished task ; 

But I know not when I should cease to feel 

Faults that on each survey start up to vex me ; 

And better thus than tax your patience further. 

I will not preface such a gift by aught ; 

1 can but say, such as it is, 'tis yours. 
Alpk. This day shall be esteemed a festival, 
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Which places in my hand a gift so wished for, 

I almost feared never to call it mine, 

FjI filling hopes too oft and long deferred ; 

Tasso. If you are satisfied, I must bo so, 

For I regard the work as yours in spirit. 
The embodying, indeed, is mine; but all 
Which gives my lay lis worth and dignity 
Takes rise from you. For if I were endowed 
By Nature with the power to tell in song 
The visitings of gentle Fancy, Fortune 
Always refused to aid her sister's bounty ; 
The fire which flashed from the boy-poet's eye 
Was often quenched with ineffectual tears. 
Forced by his parents' undeserved distress ; 
And his lyre's sweetest tones could not alleviate 
The sorrows of those dear ones : till thy grace 
Sought out and drew me from this living grave 
To liberty and light, wherein my soul 
Her powers expanded, and gave forth a voice 
Of love and courage. But for you this lay 
Had never seen the light. Receive your work. 

Alpk. Be doubly honored for thy modesty, 

Tasso. O, could I speak as I profoundly feel 

My gratitude ! My youth knew nought of arms ; 

Apart from action's busy scene I learned 

From thee the varied forms of life. The wisdom 

Of the commander, the heroic courage 

Of youthful knighthood — if my lay could paint thei 

'Tis from tliy converse I have drawn their being. 

Frin. Enough I Eejoice in the delight thou givest. 

Alph. In tlie applause of all good minds. 

Leon, Of all the world! 
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J. This moment gives reward and joy enough. 
On you I thouglit whether I mused or wrote ; 
To give you pleasure was my constant wish, 
My highest aim and hope. Who finds not 
A world in his friends' hearts, can never merit 
That the world hear his name. Why ! in this circle 
My soul could live and find it wide enough ; 
Experience, wisdom, taste have fi^rged the links 
Which bind you to all after ages. What 
Can crowds do for the artist .' Mingled voices 
Bewilder and confuse him. Only those . 
Who fee! like you shall understand and judge me. 

If in thy eyes we really represent 
The present and the future world, we should not 
Omit to give this thought some outward token : 
The crown which even heroes must rejoice 
To wreathe around the temples of the hard. 
Without whom all their glory could not live. 
Some genius must have placed upon tlie head 
Of thy great ancestor for this occasion. 

[Pointing to the bust of Virgil, 
Methinks he says, " If you would truly venerate 
The illustrious dead, do honor to the living, 
As our contemporaries did fo us. 
My statue tells its tale, and needs no crown ; 
Bestow its living honors on the living." 

[Alphomso ieckons his sister ; she takes the crotMt 
and approaches Tasso ; he draws tack. 
Wilt thou refuse the imperishable crown 
From such a hand f 

0. 0, pardon me ; such honor is not for me. 

Soon shall the world pronounce it justly thine. 
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Prin. (Holding up the crotiin.) Wilt tliou deny me the r; 
pleasure, Tasso, 

Without a word to tel! iheo what I think ? 
Tasso. The precious burden from thai dearest hand 

My head, though weak, shall not decline. 

[Kneels down ; she places it on Ms hei 
Leon. Hail ! 

Thy first crown becomes thee well. 
■^Ip!'- And soon 

Another shall be added at the Capitol. 
Prin. And plaudits there shall tell thee what the lips 

Of friendship can'but whisper now. 
Tasso. O, lake it 

From this unworthy head ; my locks are singed, 

And thought burned from my brain as by the rays 

Of an overpowering sun. A feverish heat 

Inflames my veins. Pardon ! it is loo much. 
Leon. Rather shall it protect thy bead when wandering 

In Fame's domain, which lies so near the sun. 

And yield a grateful shade. 
Tasso. I am not worthy 

Of such refreshment. Rather place it 

Amid ihe farthest clouds, that life-long toils 

May strive to such an aim. 
AlpJt. He who early wins. 

Best prizes this world's sweetest blessings. He 

Obtaining early, ill endures the loss 

Of that which long possessed seems part of life ; 

And be who would possess must still bo ready. 
Tasso. And that requires a never-failing strength, 

Which now deserts me. In this prosperous moment 

My heart misses the courage which ne'er failed me 
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In rudest shocks of past advoreity. 

Yet once again, my princess, hear my prayer ; 

Eemovo the crown ; it does, and must, oppress me. 

Priji. If thou couldst humbly walk beneath the weight 
Of Nature's richest, rarest gifts, thou wilt not 
Sink under that of laurel garlands : 
Content ttiee in our will. Even if we wished, 
We could not fake them from the brows they once 
Have consecrated. 

Tasso. Let me go then 

To that still grove where oft I mused in sorrow, 

To meditate my happiness. There no eye 

Can glance reproaches at my want of merit ; 

And should some fountain give me back the image 

Of one who sits 'oealh heaven's blue canopy 

Amid those lofty pillars, his brow crowned 

And his eye fixed in thought, I shall but fancy 

Elysium lies before mine eye. I ask. 

Who is the happy one .' Some bard or hero 

From the brighf by-gone day. Where are the others. 

His comrades and inspires ? O, to see them 

Bound in a circle by that strongest magnet 

Which links the aoswerbsg souls of bards and heroes ! 

Homer felt not himself; his true existence 

Was in the contemplation of two heroes ; 

And Alexander welcomes in Elysium 

With like embrace Achilles and his poet. 

O, might I share such greeting ! 

Leon. Hush such fancies. 

Dost thou disdain the present ? 

Tasso. 'Tis that present 

Which elevates me to such rapturous thoughts. 
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Prill. 1 joy lo hear thee talk in such bright spirits. 

[Enter a page, Tcho gives a letter to Alpiionso. 
AJph. Antonio ! In a liappy hour !ie comes. 
Admit him. 

Scene IV. 

The former persons and Antonio. 

Alpli. Doubly welcome. 

For ihinc own sake, and for fhe prosperous end 
Of thine adventure. 

Prin. To us also welcome. 

Anto. Can I express the pleasure of these moments .' 
To see you all at last, and find you satisfied 
With all which I have done in your behalf, 
O, 'tis full recompense for each vexation, 
The wearing cares, and days of wearinpss. 
I have fulfilled your wishes and am happy. 

Leon. I bid Ihco cordial welcome, though thy coming 
Is summons to my undesiied departure 

Anto. And this is bitter mixed m my full cup. 

Tasso. To me too, welcome. May I also hope 
Some benefit from thine experience ? 

Anto. If thou shouldst e'er incline to cast a look 
From thy world into mine. 

Alph. Though from thy letters 

I know tho outlines of thy late ti'ansactions. 
Yet many questions I would ask. How finally 
Was ihy success obtained .' Full well I know 
A faithful servant is hard tasked in Eome ; 
F )r there, the powers thai be, take all, give nought, 

Anto. Not through my diplomatic skill, my lord, 
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Was all you wished obtained. But many chances 
Came fo my aid, and Gregory, the worthiest. 
The most discriminating head which ever 
Wore the tiara, loves and honors tliee, 
Nor ever crossed my strivings in thy cause. 

AJph. His favorable thoughts must give me pleasure, 
But not invite my confidence. I know 
As well as thou what sways the Vatican ; 
The wish for universal empire. Talk not 
Of favor, then, from princes or from men, 
But say what helped thee most. 

Anto. The pope's high mind sees truly, great as great 
And little things as little. He is one 
Who can command a world, yet love his neighbor. 
He knows the atnp ot land he yields to thee 
Is less woilh than thy friendship. He would have 
Peace neai him, th-it he may more undisturbed 
Eule Christendom, and hurl his thunderbolts 
With concentiatLd strength against the heathen, 

Frin. Who are his counsellors and favorites .= 

Anfo. Wise and experienced men possess his ear ; 
His instruments do honor to his choice. 
Having long served the state, he knows her powere, 
, And how to sway those foreign coui-ts, all which 
He studied in succession as ambassador. 
He is not blinded by his separate interests 
To those of others, and his every action 
Speaks a large purpose, and a plan matured 
By many days of silent scrutiny. 
There is no fairer sight than a wise prince 
Swaymg all interests to a just subservience 
To that of the great whole ; each man is proud 
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Of doing his commands, feeling that thus 
Ho best performs his proper revolution, 
Receiving light and heat as his sphere asks Ihem. 

Leon. A fair thing to behold. 

Alph. Or rathev help create. For Leonora 
Loves not the dull part of a looker-on. 
She fain would set those pretty hands lo work 
At this great game. Is it not so, my fair one .' 

Leon. Thou canst not tease me now. 

A}p!i. I owe thee aome.thin 

Since many days. 

Leon. I now am in thy debt, 

But too full of my questions to repay thee. 
( To Antonio.) What gave he to his nephew ? 

Anlo. Merely justice. 

The mighty one, who doib not help his own, 
Is blamed even by his people. He knows how 
To serve them, and the state through them. 

Tasso. Do Learning and Art joy also in his patronage f 

Anlo. He venerates that learning whicli is useful, 
Or to instruct or regulate his people : 
And Art, when she adorns his Kome, or makes 
The whole world marvel at her palaces 
And stately temples. Near him nought is idle ; 
What would be honored, still must work and serve. 

Alph. And dost thou think that we may be secure. 
No further obstacles east in our way } 

Anlo. A few more letters and thy signature 
Shall close the slrife. 

Alph. Ever be blest the day 

Which gives such freedom to the present one ; 
Tl>(> future such security. And thou. 
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Gaining such bloodless victory, dost deser-ve 
A civic crown. The fair ones should t( 
Twine thee one of oak leaf. For as Tasso 
To-day enriched me with a glorious conquest, 
That of Jerusalem, so long contested, 
Thou seest we have meetly honored him. 

Thou solves! an enigma. Two crowned heads 
I saw with wonder as I entered. 
1. Couldst thou 

But SCO my sense of undeserved applause ! 

I know long since Alphonso's liberality 
In his rewards. 

When thou hast seen 
Our Taaso's work, thou wilt not deem us liberal. 
We only claim to head the long procession 
Of his admirei's. — to which future years 
Shall add their thousands. 

Your applause is fame. 
I dare not doubt where you approve. Wiio placed 
This wreath on Ariosto's brow ? 

'Twas I. 

Thou hast judged well. The motley blooming garland 
Belter beseems him than the prouder laurel. 
Nature he paints in her own vaiying hues. 
Not aiming at the sculptor's cold ideal ; 
Yet, wandering tlirough his tale's fantastic page. 
Frequent we bow the knee at wayside shrines ; 
There the heart's natural deities smile oa us. 
Fixed by the enchanter's wand in all life's bloom. 
Contented ness, experience, and wit, 
Imagination, pure taste, and sound judgment. 
Combine to illume the heaven of his mind. 
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A new, and 0, how radiant constellation ! 

Ilis sages rest beneath the blossoming bough 

Which sheds its snowy treasures o'er their slumbers ; 

Or, crowned with roses, touch the thrilling lute, 

And wisdom speaks in love's melodious tones ; 

The brook's soft murmur lures your wandering eyes 

To the strange glittering forms that dwell beneath 

Its amber waves. The air, the grove, the meadow, 

Teem with creation of his lavish fanoy : 

There Prudence dances in a robe of green. 

And Wisdom thunders from a golden cloud. 

But he, who framed, is Monarch of this realm. 

And all which seems incongruous in the parts 

Finds place and aim in the romantic whole. 

He who could wear the garland in his presence, 

Deserves it for his boldness. Pardon mc 

If I talk largely or extravagantly. 

These crowns, these poets, and these rural robes 

Lead mc out of myself. 

Prin. Who knows so well 

To praise the one must learn to prize the otlier. 
Thou shah read Tasso's lays, and tell to us 
All we have felt, and tliou canst understand. 

Alph. Come with me, now, Antonio. I must ask 
Some questions more, and after will resign you 
Entirely to these ladies. Now, farewell. 
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Scene I.— A Hall. 
The PsiNDESB, Tasso. 

rosso. As with uncertain steps I follow thee, 

Wild and disordered thoughts oppress my mind, 

And ask some hours of solitude to still 

Their feverish tumult. Yet to gaze on thee 

Is like the dawning of another day, 

And must unloose my bonds. Yes ; I must tell thee. 

Our unexpected visitor has waked mo 

With most ungentle touch from ray sweet dream. 

His words, his presence, have with sudden force 

Roused up new feelings to confuse my soul. 

Prin. It is impossible that an old friend. 

After an absence passed in scenes unlike 
Those which wc knew together, should appear. 
In the first moment of reunion, near 
And dear as when we parted. Yet we should not. 
Impatient, deem that we have lost him. Soon 
The strings respond again to their concordance, 
And harmony makes glad the waiting heart. 
He is unchanged within. The jars arise 
But from another atmosphere. Antonio, 
When he has learned to know thee and thy works, 
Will hold forth eloquently In thy praise, 
As late in Aiiosto's. 

Tasso. Ah, believe mo. 

Those praises were delightful lo my ear ; 

My heart soft whispered as he spoke ; and Ihoti 

Mayst thus enkindle in some soul of honor 
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These incense- brealliing fires. Though lowlier gifted, 
Sincere has been thy striving, great thy love. 
What pained me was the picture of Ms world. 
With all these glowing, grand, and restless shapes, 
Which such a man can charm into his circle. 
Submissive fo the spells his wisdom frames ; 
For as I gazed, my world sank in the distance 
Behind steep rocks, on which I seemed to fade 
To echo — to poor shadow of a sound — 
Bodiless — powerless. 

And but now, how dear 
Thou feh'st the lies which bind the bard and hero ; 
Born to adorn their day with nohle rivalry, 
By envy unprofaned. The heroic deed 
Which fires the bard is beautiful ; nor less so 
The generous ardor which embalms the deed 
In lays whose fj'agrance breathes o'er far-off ages. 
Thou must live tranquil, or thy song is marred. 
I. Here first I saw how valor is rewarded. 
I came hero at a lime when feast on feast. 
Given to celebrate Ferrara's glory, 
Dazzled my boyish eye, as in the lists 
Knighthood displayed its prowess. The first men. 
The fairest women of our day, looked on — 
Flowers of our fatherland, bound in one garland. 
When the lists opened, when the trumpet sounded, 
Helm and sliield glittered, coursers pawed the ground, 
Pages ran to and fro, the lances si 
And rising clouds of dust hid for a 
Theviclor's triumph and (he vanquished's shame, 
O, what a spectacle of worldly splendor ! 
I felt my littleness, and shrank abashed. 
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How differently did I pass those ii 
Which sowed ambition in thy heart I The lore 
Of suffei'atice I was painfully receiving. 
That feast which hundreds since have vaunted to me 
I could not see. In a far, dim aparlment, 
Where not an echo of this gayety 
Could penetrate, I lay. Before my eyes 
Death waved his broad, black pinions. When the light 
Of motley raging life returned upon them. 
It showed as through a dusky veil obscured. 
Ill those first days of unhoped convalescence, 
I left my chamber leaning on my women. 
I met Lucretia full of joy and health, 
And guiding thee, their harbinger, to me. 
Thou wcrt the first who welcomed me to this 
New lease of life ; I hailed it as an omen, 
And hoped much /or and from thee ; nor have I 
Been by my hope deceived. 

And I, 
Who had been deafened by the tumult, dazzled 
By the excess of light, and roused by many 
Passions unknown befoie, as with thy sister 
I met thee in that long, slill galleij , 
Was like one muoh hara^ed bj magic spells 
Beneath the influence of celestial spiiits. 
And since, when Hild desires distracting pant 
After their thouiaad objects, has the memory 
Of that hour bi idled them, and turned aside 
My thoughts iiom their unworthj co irse. But some 
Wildly and vainly search on ocean's sands 
To find the pearl which lies fast locked, the while, 
la its still, secret shell. 
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Prin. Those were fail days, 

And had not Duke d'Ufbino wed my sisler, 
Our happiness were still unclouded. But 
We want her life and courage, her gay spirit 
And various wk. 
Tasso. I know that thou 

Canst ne'er forget her loss, O, I have felt it 
Often and keenly — often have complained 
Iq solitude that I could not supply 
What thou hast lost in her ; could nothing he 
Where I desired so much. O that I might be some- 
thing, 
And not in words, but deeds, express to thee 
How my heart worships thee. In vain, alas ! 
I cannot gladden thee, and often vex thee ; 
In my bewilderment have injured those 
Thou wouldst protect, have marred and frustrated 
Thy cherished schemes, and still go farthest from thco 
When I most aigh to approach thee. 

Prin. I have never 

Doubted thy wishes towards me, and grieve 
Only that thou shouldat hurt thyself. My sister 
Can live with every one in his own way. 
Might'st thou but find thyself in such a friend. 

Tasso. In whom, except thyself, can I confide ? 

Prin. My brother. 

Tasso. He is my sovereign. 

Not the wild dreams of freedom bar the way. 
I know, I feel, man was not born to freedom ; 
And to a worthy heail: 'tis happiness 
To servo a worthy prince. But I cannot 
Serve him and trust him as an equal friend. 
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But must in silence learn his will and do il, 

E'en should mine own rebel, 
Prin. Antonio 

Would be a prudent friend. 
Tasso. And once I hoped 

To have him for a friend, but now despair, 

I know his converse and his counsel both 

Are what I need. But when the assembled goda 

Showered ia his cradle rick and varied gifts, 

The Graces held back theirs. And whom they slight 

(However favored by all other powers) 

Can never build their palaces in hearts. 
Prin. 0, but he is a man worthy of faith : 

Ask not so much — he will redeem all pledges 

His words and manner give. Should he once promise 

To be thy friend, he would do all for thee. 

O, I will have it so. It will be easy, 

Unless thou art perverse. But Leonora, 

Whom thou so long hast known, and who is surely 

Refined and elegant to the degree 

Of thy fastidious taste's exaction, why 

Hast thou not answered to her proffered friendship ? 
Tasso. I had dechned it wholly but for thee, 

I know not why, I cannot frankly meet her, 

And oft, when she would benefit a friend. 

Design is felt, and her intent repulsed. 
Prin. This path, Tasso 

Leads through dark valleys and. still lonely woods ; 

Hope no companion if thou wilt pursue it. 

There canat thou only strive, that golden time 

Which thy et/e vainly seeks within thy mind 

To form and animate. Even that I fear 

Thou vainly wilt essay. 
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Tasso. All, my princess. 

Do all hearts vainly sigli 1 That golden time, 

Is it quite gone ? that age of blissful freedom, 

When on tlie bosom of the mother earth 

Their children dreamed in fond security ; 

The ancient trees sheltered from noonday heat 

The happy shepherds with their shepherdesses ; 

The streams could boast their nymphs. Fawns were 

Snakes had no venom, and the fearless birds 

And unmolested rangers of the forcsls, 

Every gay creature iti its frolic play 

Taught man the truth — All which can hless is lawful. 

Prin. My friend, the golden age indeed is past ; 
Only the good have power to bring it back. 
And {shall I frankly tell thee what I think r ) 
The poets feign in all their pretty tales 
Of that same age. Most like 'twas then as now, 
United noble hearts make golden days, 
Interpret to each other the world's beauty. 
Change in thy maxim but one single word. 
All is explained. All which is meet, is lawful. 

Tasso. Might then a synod of the wise and good 
Decide on what is meet ; for now each one 
Says that is meet which to himself is pleasing. 
And to the crafty and the powerful 
All is permitted, whether just or not ! 

Prin. A synod of good women should decide ; 
It is their province. Like a wall, decorum 
Surrounds and guards the frailer sex. Propriety, 
Morality, are their defence and fortress, 
Their tower of strength ; and lawlessness their foe. 
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And as man loves bold Uidls of bis sticngtli, 
So woman, graceful bonds, worn with composuip 

Tasso. Thou think'sl us rude, imppluou'i, and unfeeling ? 

Prin. Not so ! Your striving is for distant good. 
And must be eager to effect its end , 
But ours for single, limited possessions, 
Which we would firmly grasp, and constant hold. 
We have slight hold upon your hearts ; that beauty 
Which wins them is so fraE ; and when 'tis gone 
Those qualities to which it lent a charm 
Are worthless in your eyes. But were there men 
Could know a woman's heart, could feel what 
Of truth and tenderness Is hoarded there, 
Could keep ihe memory of by-gone bliss. 
And by ils aid could penetrate the veil 
That age or sickness o'er her casts, and did not 
The gaining of one gem, instead of quieting, 
Excite desire for others, — then to us 
A beauteous day would dawn, and we should know 
0,.r golden age. 

Tasso. Tliy words call up 

Sharp pains that long have slept within my breast. 

Prin. What mean'sl thou, Tasso > frankly tell it me. 

Tasso. I hear that noble princes ask thy hand : 
I always knew it must he so, yet have not 
These trembling apprehensions taught my heart 
To encounter such misfortune. Though 'tis natural 
That thou shouldst leave us, how wc shall endure it 
I know not. 

Prin. Free thy mind 

From all such fears ; I dare to say, forever. 
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I do not wish to go, nor shall, utiles 
My friends disturb my home by vai 

Tttsso. 0, teach me but what I shall do for thee ; 
My life is [hine, my heart beats but to praise, 
To adore ihy excellence ; my all of bliss 
To realize the beautiful in thee. 
The gods are separate and elevate 
Par above man as destiny o'er prudence. 
And plans formed by the foresight of us mortals, 
Waves which o'erwhelm us with destroying press. 
To iheir wide ken seem but as the brook's ripple. 
The wild tornndoes of our atmosphere 
Eeach not those azure heights where ihey arc ihror 
They hear our wailings with as light reg^ard 
' As we do children's for their shattered toys. 
But thou, serene as they, art Dot removed 
From sympathy, but oft, sun-like, dost pour 
Down from thy heights floodo of consohng light 
Upon these eyelids wet with dew of eaith 

Prin. All women ought to loie the baid, whose lay 

Like theirs can praise them Soft tnd jet heroic. 
Lovely and noHc, hast thou painted them ; 
And e'en Armlda's faults are half redeemed 
By tenderness and beauty, 

Tasso. From one model 

I pictured all ; if any shall be deemed 
Worthy of immortality, to that model 
They owe it. My Clorinda and Hermiono 
Her unheeded but undying faith. Oiindo, 
His sorrow and Sophronia's magnanimity. 
Are not the children of my fancy ; now 
They exist, and if profound reality 
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Give inleresf to a picture, shall endure 
The story of a nobly-placed devotion 
Breathed into song. 

Thy poem's Iiighest praise 
la that it leads us on, and on. We listen, 
We think we understand, nor can we hlame 
That which we understand, and thus become thy captives. 
). Thy words breathe heaven, princess ; hut I need 
The eagle's eye to bear the new-born light. 

No more at present, Tasso. If some things 
May suddenly be seized, yet love and virtue 
(Nearly, I think, related to each other) 
Ask ill their quest patience and scif-denial. 
Forget not this. And now adieu, my friend. 



Tasso, alone. 
I. Is it permitted thee to ope thine eyes 
And look around — above thee ,' Did these pillars 
Hear what she spake ? They wore the witnesses 
How a descending goddess lifted me 
Into a new, incomparable day. 

What power, what wealth, lie in this new-traced circle I 
My happiness outruns my wildest dream 1 
Let those born blind think what they will of colors. 
To the cleared eye wakens a novel sense. 
What courage, what presentiment ! Drunk with joy, 
I scarce can tread the indicated path. 
And how shall I deserve the choicest gifts 
Of earlh and heaven ? Patieuce, self-deniai. 
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Must give me claim to confidence — they shall. 

O, how did I deserve that she should choose me ! 

What shall I do to justify her choice ? 

Yet that choice speaks my worth. Yes ; I am worthy, 

Since she could think me so. My soul is consecrate, 

My princess, to thy words, thy looks. Whale'er 

Thou wilt, ask of thy slave. In distant lands 

I'll seek renown with peril of my life, 

Or chant in every grove thy charms and virtues. 

Wholly possess the creature thou hast formed ; 

Each treasure of my soul is thine. I ne'er can 

Express my vast devotion with the pen 

Iq written words. Ah, could I but assist 

The poet's by the painter's art ! Did honey 

Fall from my lips ! Now never more shall I 

Bo lonely, sad, or weak. Thou wilt be with me. 

Had I a squadron of the noblest nieti 

To help mo do thy bidding, some great deed 

Should justify the boldness of a tongue 

Which dared to ask her grace ! I meant it not — 

T meant not to speak now. But it is well ; 

I lake as a free gift what I could never 

Have claimed. This glorious future 1 This new youth 

Kise, heart ! O, tree of love ! may genial showers 

Call out a thousand branches towards heaven ! 

Unfold thy blossoms, swell thy golden fruit 

Until the loved one's hand be strelched to cull it. 
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Scene III. 



Tasso, Antokio. 
Tasso. Be welcome to me as if now first seen. 

Thy coming is most happy. Welcome, welcome ! 

For knowing now thy worth, I long to profTcr 

A heart and hand which thou must not disdain. 
Anto. I lliank thee for thy gifts, but must beware 

Lest I ahuso thy generosity, accepting 

Where I cannot repay. Pardon my providence ; 

'Tis best for both I be not over hasty. 
Tasso. Wo one can biame the prudence which we need 

At evei-y step ; yet in some precious moments 

Tlie heart suffices to direct our way. 
Anto. Let each for himself decide when these occur. 

Since each must bear the weight of his own error. 
Tasso. Well, be it so. I now have asked tby friendship. 

Swayed by a wish the princess has expi'essed, 

And she could not expect that I should urge it. 

Time and acquaintance may perchance give value 

To what thoLi now almost disdain'st. 
Anto. Moderation 

Is still reproached as coldness by those men 

Who give impetuous heat the name of tenderness — 
Tasso. Thou blamest what I blame and shim. Though younf 

I know that constancy and vehemence 

Seldom combine. 
Ajito. Act wisely as thou speakest. 

Tasso. Thou hast a right to advise and warn me, since 

Experience is thy friend and guide. Yet trust me, 

The heart soon learns all that she teaches ; 
33* 
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III secret, practises what thou dost think 
To teach as new. 

Atito. Pleasant enough it were 

To muse about one's self, if but as useful. 
No man can know himself from contemplation, 
Measure his faculiies upon a scale 
Made by himself. No ; he must read his own 
In the hearts of other men, and life alone 
Shows forth the living man. 

Tasso. With applause 

Aud reverence I listen. 

Anto. And yet thou thiokest 

Something quite different as I am speaking. 

Tasso. Thus shall we ne'er approach to one another. 
It is unkind, it is discourteous. 
In thee, thus obstinately to misinterpret 
My words and thoughts. Before the princess asked, 
I longed lo know tJiee. I was told thou wert 
Creative still of good lo others ; ever 
Assisting them, and heedless of thyself. 
With firm heart sail'st thou o'er life's changeful sea. 
I seek thee, ask but for a little part 
Of thy large treasure. I feel confidence 
Thou'lt not repent such bounty towards me ; 
But when thou know'st my heart, will be my friend. 
Such as I need. I fear not to avow 
My inexperience and unripe judgment. 
My futui'e were a fair one did I know 
But how to meet and use it. Would'st thou leach me 

Anto. Thou ask'st that 1 this moment give a pledge 
What time and thought should justify. 

Tasso. Yet love 
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Will in a moment yield what toil would never 
Claim as rewai'd, I claim, I do not ask it. 
I claim it by two words of strongest might — 
Virtue and Leonora send me to thee ; 
She wishes that we should be friends. O, let us 
Haste, hand in hand, unto her heavenly presence ; 
United offer fealty. Noble Antonio, 
Grant mo that sweefest pleasure to the good 
Frankly lo pour tiie heart out to a better. 

Anlo Full sailed as usual ! Used to conquer, every whe 
To find ways broad, doors open. Be it so ! 
I yield to thee thy luck — but truth compels me 
To say that natures so unequal poised 
Never could bend unto one point. 

Tassa Unequal 

I know we ove in yeare and in tried worth : 
In courage and good will, I yield to no one. 

Anto. From will to deed the road is not so easy 

As it may seem to thee. When the goal's reached 
The victor claims a crown, which is not always 
Given to the worthy. But some crowns there are 
Much easier gained — a careless hand may pluck 
Such from the trees during an idle stroll. 

Tasso. Some gifts, indeed, immediate from the gods. 
Nor labor nor experience could obtain ! 

Anto. Blind Fortune is the deity of such. 

Tassn. Justice protects her eyes by bands against 
Influences which might distort the truth. 

Anlo. The fortunate are right lo praise their deity. 
Give her discrimination, Argus eyes, 
Name her Minerva, proudly wear her trappings 
As armor from the fight. 
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Tasso. Thou need'st not 

More plainly speak. It is enough. I look 
Into thy deepest heart, and know thco now : 
O, did the princess know thee too ! Thy tongue, 
Thy eyes, will aim their poisonous darts in vain 
Against my brows defended by this garland. 
The envious have no claim to such ; yet bring me 
The man who has reuched that whereto I strive, 
A hero such as history alone 
Has given to my knowledge, or a poet 
Who may compare with Homer and with Virgil, 
(And such a one, deserving far more highly, 
Would be far more abashed to win this crown 
Than thou hast seen me,) I will humbly kneel, 
Happy to place it at his feet. 

Anio. Till then 

Remain worthy possessor of Ihy garland. 

Tasso. I fear not scrofioy, but will not bear 

Such uncalled-for contumely. The prince decreed n 
The crown. The princess' hand has woven it — 
Who has a title to gainsay my right 
To wear it ! 

Auto. This fury, this high toae, 

Beseems neither this palace, noi- is it meet 
From Ihee t m 

Tasso. Tlfniihj from thee 10 me? 

Or is tiuth binislifd liom the pilace fieedom 
Cast into chains, oppiession to be boine 
By noble heails' Heie should the swelling spirit 
Find room, if any where, nor fear the g 
Of earthly powers. With me it shall be si 
Only the high blood of our ancestors 
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Gives claim fo approach thu prince ; why not our own 

Wily must the large soul put on chains like these ? 

They arc for little minds ; fit for the envious 

To mark their shame ! Yet such should not be here, 

Nor spiders' webs deform the marble walls. 
Anto. Thou justify 'st my scorn. Rash boy! dor'st thou 

Claim confidence and friendship from a man t 

Unmannerly as thou art. 
Tasso. Better unmannerly 

Than like to thco, of cold, ignoble temper. 
Anto. Thou art yet young, and timely chastisement 

May moderate tJiis folly. 
Tasso. Not young enough to bow down before idols ; 

And old enough with scorn to face the scorncr. 
Anto. No doubt thou art a mighty conqueror : 

When singing to thy lute tliou art so doughty, 
Tasso. My hand hus not been much acquainted with i 
sword, 

Yet trust I it. 
Anio. In fortune trust. 

Who still has favored fhy presumption. 
Tasso. Now 

Is come the time for combat. I had not 

Wished it siiould be with thee ; but tliou wilt have it. 

Heap coals on coals, and heat my inmost heart. 

Till the desire for vengeance boils up foaming. 

Draw ! if report speaks truly of thy manhood. 
An!o. Thou think'st as little who as vjJiere thou art. 
Tasso. No sanctuary can compel me to suffer 

Such insults in its bounds. Thou dost infringe it, 

Not /, who hither came to offer thee 

Love, veneration, confidence, my all. 
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'Tis tilou, thy words, and not my swelling heart 

So greatly outraged, that profane this place. 
Anto. What lofty rage pent in one narrow breast ! 
Tasso. Well, here is space to give my bosom air. 
Anto. Needs not the sword ; with v>ords, that may be done. 
Tasso. If thou, indeed, art noble, show it now! 
Anto. Noble I am, and yet know inhere I am. 
Tasso. Come down into the court, then. 
Anlo. At thy bidding ? 

Tasso. Thou art a coward. 
Anto. Those are cowards 

Who storm and threaten where they feel secure. 
Tasso. No place compels to suffer this. (Draws.) Follow mo 

Or draw on peril of contempt as well 

As hatred. 

ScEtiB IV. 

The former persoTis and Alphonso. 
Alyh. What unseemly strife is here ? 
Anto. It is not strife ! composedly I seek 

To calm this madman I 
Tasso. 'Tis thy look alone 

Car. calm me, prince. 
Alpli. Speak truly, both ; 

What leads you ibus to violate propriety .' 
Tasso. This man, so noted for his courtesy 

And wisdom, bath to me so borne himself, 

So Tudc and so ungenerous, 'twere shame 

In the most coarsely nurtured menial. 

I accosted hivn in kindness ; be repulsed me. 

I persevered ; more bitterly he taunted me, 
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I persevered ; more bitterly lie taunted me, 

Until the heart's sweet flow was turned to gall. 

If I have angered Ihec, it is his fault. 

For he designedly did ehafc my passion. 
Anlo. What a poetic flight ! Is it permitted 

By a few calm words to put down all his rhetoric ? 
Tasso. 0, speak but irutli ! Tell each malieious word, 

Each sneer. Do but full justice to thyself. 
Anto. If thou hast more to say, now say it, else 

Give rae my turn, and interrupt me not. 

Whether 'twas I, my prince, or tills hot head 

Began the quarrel, which of us had right 

I think is not the question. 
Tasso. Not the question 1 

Which of us did begin, and which was right ? 
Anto. Not wholly as it seems to thy wild mind. 
Alph. Antonio ! 
Anto. Then, please your higliaess, 

Let him be silent while I speak, and then 

Talk as he will. Thou wilt decide. I neither 

Accuse him nor defend myself; not yet 

Can think it best to offer satisfaction 

As he demands. He is not now my equal, 

Bui subject to a heavy penalty 

From which thy grace alone can set him free. 

He threatened me, and urged me to the combat ; 

Even at thy coming scarcely sheathed his sword ; 

And I, but for thy timely interruption, 

Must also have forgotten duty. 
Alph. {To Tasso.) How? 

Tasso. My heart, I do assure your highness, speaks me 

(Aa I think you will) free from blame. 'Tis true 
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I challenged, threatened, him, and was the first 
To draw the sword. But he had injured me 
With hia envenomed tongue beyond endurance. 
Filling each vein with poison, till I fevered 
Into delirium ; he, the while, sedate. 
Cold blooded, calculating, encoring at me, 
(Thou know'st him not.) I offered him my friendship ; 
He trampled on the gift. Had not I then 
Been roused to anger, sure I were unworthy 
Thy favor. Pardon if I have forgotten 
Those small proprieties of time and place. 
Bo angry when thou seest me suffer insults. 
Methinks the grace your highness shows me should 
Have guarded me in converse with thy servant. 
Anto. How the youth sails along heneath the burden 
Of his offences ! or, like dust from raiment, 
Would careless shake them offl 'Twere marvellous. 
Did oot all poets love the impossible. 
But whether thou or thine, my prince will judge 
The offence thus insignificant, I doubt. 
Majesty, like religion, should protect 
All busied in its service. At the foot 
Of thrones and altars passion should be lamed. 
Swords sleep i' (he scabbard, lips forbear to threaten ; 
There's space enough elsewhere for noise and strife. 
Thy sire, who built these walls, cared for their peace. 
And the security of his descendants. 
Enacting rigorous laws against transgressors. 
Then, no respect to persons, no indulgence. 
Held back the arm of justice in snch cases. 
In consequence, the walls have long been undisturbed 
By scenes like this to-day. Shall it be pardoned. 
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And liberty be given lo wild brawlers 
To anger and assail tlie tempei'ate 
While in the discViargo of duty ? 

Alph. I impartially 

Have heard you both ; and you have both done wroQg, 
Since 'tis so hard to decide. But if Antonio 
Have wronged thee, Tasso, he shall meet thee, 
Though I would fain settle thy difFerences. 
Meanwhile thou must be prisoner in thy charoher — 
The gentlest punishment for such offence. 

Tasso. Is this thy judgment, yirjnce ? 

Anto. Say, Toxher, father. 

Tasso. {To Antonio.) I have nought more to say to thee, 
(To Alpiionso.) prince ! 
Thou send'st me to imprisonment ; so be it. 
I bow my head submissive to ihy order; 
My heart is silenced. I can scarce perceive 
The where or how I am. Was it a crime ? 
It was — else why should I be punished ? — yet 
I cannot feel it such. 

Alph. Talk not of crime ; it was a youthful folly. 

Tasso. Well, call it so ! I cannot understand. 
I, childlike, think I see an object clearly. 
Which the ne.-it moment turns a new side to me, 
And shows me how imperfect was my knowledge. 
But I can hear thy sentence and obey it. 
Too many words already have been wasted : 
Henceforth, obedience shall be blind and silent. 
Weakling I thou thought'st thyself on level earth, 
And art thrown headlong from the halls of gods. 
Now I will do the thing that's forced upon me, 
"With a good grace, as doth become a man. 
34 
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Uf^ceive the sword thou gav'st rae when I followed 
Tlie cardinal to France ; if not with honor. 
Without disgrace. Thy gift I have worn ever ; 
Take from my saddened heart what filled it formerly 
With hope. 

Alph. Thou quite mistalc'st my feelings towards thee. 

Tasso. I can obey better than understand. 

A splendid gift fate calls me to renounce ; 

Tliis crown must not adorn a prisoner's brows ; 

Receive again what I had idly fancied 

I might forever wear. Too early given. 

My happiness is early taken from me. 

Lest I grow arrogant. Nor do the gods 

A second time bestow such gifts. O, men 

Are deeply tried. Nor could we live beneath It, 

Had not Nature given strange elasticity, 

Rebounding from severest pressure. Poverty 

Compels to part with our most precious jewels, 

And from our opened hands oh gems escape 

Which toil and searehing never will bring back. 

A kiss and tear consign thee to decay. 

This weakness be permitted. Who weeps not 

When the immortal pales before decay ! 

I twine the garland round the sword, although 

Not won by trial of its temper. Best, 

As sometimes on the coffin of the valiant, 

Upon the grave of all my bliss and hopes ; 

I lay them at thy feet ; for what are weapons 

Against thy anger ? and when thou disdain'st, 

What coronal gives honor ? Now I go 

To the imprisonment thou hast commanded, 

\Eiiit. The prince signs to a page to lake away 
the sword and garland. 
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Scene V. 



Alphobso. AnTONio. 
Anto. What mad eutliusiasm ! How he raves 

About his character and destiny ! 

The youth fancies himself an elecled being, 

To whom all is permitted. Punish him ; 

Tlie man sliall thank you, 
Alph. Too far, I fear. 

His punishment is carried. 
Anto, If thou repentest, 

Give him his sword. Let that decide between MS. 
Alph. Pcrliiips I may decide on thai. Tell truly 

How thou didst irritate him so. 

Explain to thee. Though as a man 1 might 
Have pained him, as a nobleman I did not 
Offend his honor. Nor by words did he 
■ Insult me in his passion. 
AlpJl. What you say 

Confirms me in iny first impression. When 

Such difference has risen, 'tis just to blame 

The wisest most. Thou shouldst have borne with him, 

Enlightened him. Nor is it now too late, 

I wish for peace among my friends. 'Tis easy, 

If thou wilt lend thy aid. Let Sanvllali 

Soothe him with soft words ; then go thou to hira. 

And free him in my name, and offer him thy friendship ; 

Speak to him as thou shouldst, and show paternal kindness. 

Easily couldst thou win his worthy heart. 

When we are gone, the ladies wili complete 
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The good work that thou must begin. I see 
Thou art the old Antonio. No sooner 
One intricate affair is brought to end, 
Than thou heginn'st another. Might hui this 
Terminate happily as thy embassy. 

I am ashamed, and sec, in thy clear judgmei 
My error mirrored, and obedience follows 
Tlie noble master who prefers convincing. 
Whore ho has power to command our wills. 



Scene I. ■ 

The Princess. [Alone.) 
Where tarries Leonora .' Every n 
Perturbs me more. I cannot learn distinctly 
What happened — which of them was faulty. 
Does she delay ? I must not meet my brother 
Or Antonio, till I have composed myself, 
And will not be till I know tiie truth. 





Enter Leonora. 


How « 
:ow fare 


■s our friend ? 



Than we had heard. Tasso h 
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Came in and separated thorn; 'tia said 
Tasso began the strife, for ho was sent 
To his apartment as a prison er, 
Antonio is free, and wilh thy brother. 

Frin. I know Antonio must have injured him, 

Or, cold and distant, jarred his excited mind. 

Leon. I doubt it not. A cloud was on his brow 
Just as they met. 

Prill. Why do we 

Neglect the soft voice of the heart > A God 

Speaks in the heart, but we forget to listen, 

"Though nought so clearly can disclose lo us 

What we should seek, wliat shun, Antonio 

Appeared this moraing even more reserved 

And blunt than usual ; and ray heart gave warning 

As Tasao near him stood. See but the outward guise 

Of both ! The face, the voice, the look, the tone, 

How different, and how discordant framed ! 

Ah, hope deceived me ; they could ne'er be friends. 

Both are intelligent, noble, we II -nurtured, 

My friends. I hoped to bind them close to one another 

I beckoned Tasso on. How eagerly. 

How warmly, sought he to fulfil my wish 1 

Had I but spoken to Antonio first ! 

I felt reluctant, just at his return, 

In these first hours to introduce the subject. 

I trusted in his couilesy, nor feared. 

In a wise man, a boy's impetuosity. 

Well, it is over ; and these thoughts are vain. 

Advise mo what I now can do. 

Leon. How hard 

It is to advise well, thou must surely feel, 
34* 
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After what thou hast said. No misunderstanding 
Is this between like-rainded mea. Such difference 
Words might accommodate, or arms if needful. 
These must be enemies, I long have fe!t ; 
Because Dame Nature did not will the two 
Should, meeting, form a whole. Yet might it be. 
Could they be wise, and balance one another. 
The whole thus made might lead a world in chains. 
This thought is bootless, though we may compose 
The quarrel of to-day. This was but earnest 
Of what must be. TTwere best if Tasso journeyed 
For some short space from hence either to Home 
Or Florence, where I soon shall go, and might 
Esert a friendly influence on his spirits. 
Thou here might'st mollify Antonio, 
And lime, perhaps, would do the rest. 

Thy plan 
Takes from me what it gives to thee. Is that 
Quite just, ray friend > 



Leon. 




It takes from ihee 




What thou could St 


not enjoy in present cii-ci 




If thou rotain'st if. 




Prin. 


Banish a friend ? 


So.coolly shall I 


Leon. 


Moi'o happy. 


Thou wilt receive him b; 


Prin. 


I know my broltier never 




Will give consent. 




Leon. 


Hrr will. 


If wc persuade him 


Prin. 


Condem 


n my friend I 


Leon. 


To save him. 
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Prin. No ; I cannot say yes. 

Leon. Not to avert such evil ? 

Prin. Thou art not sure that what gives me such pain 
Will do him good. 

Leon. Tlmt we shall see. 

Prin. Urge me no move ! 

Leon. Who firmly can resolve 

Conquei-s each ohstacle. 

Prin. Well, he shall go, 

But soon return, and we must have a care 
That the duke give order for his maintenance 
Abroad as here. Do thou persuade Antonio 
To forget his wrath and influence my bi'olher. 

Leon. A word from thee, princess, would more avail 
Than all that I could say. 

Prin. Tbou knowesl, Leonora, 

I am not like my sister of Urbino, 
And cannot heg for myself or those I love. 
1 ask but peace, and thankfully receive 
My generous brother's gifts, but never seek them. 
One of my friends has often scolded me. 
" Call'st thou this disinterestedness, she says, 
To neglect thy friends' need as thine own ? " In sik 
I sufler the reproach, nor can resolve 
To lake another course. But now, moit luckily, 
A part of what I mherit from my mother 
Is due, and I am free to aid my fiipnd 

Leon. And I will be thy steward ; foi wo know 
Our Tasso is no manager. 

Prin. Take him, then. 

If I must part from him. Before all others 
I would to thee resign him, and I see 
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That it is best to do so. So I must 
Practise again that lore of resignation 
I have been conning from my earliest years. 
It is not hard for me to lose, for never 
Feci I security in the possession 
Of any precious thing. 

Leon. I hope to see thee happy, 

As thou so greatly dost deserve to be. 

Prin. Happy 1 My Leonora, who is happy .' 

My brother I might deem so ; his strong heart 
With fortitude hears each decree of fate. 
But he has ne'er received what he deserved. 
My sister of Urbino — is she happy? 
The beautiful, the noble, the high-minded — 
Had she but children, she indeed were happy. 
But as it is, her youthful husband's business 
Caa ne'er make her forget his disappoiatmenf ; 
No joy dwells in their house. Our mother's ivisdor 
Her knowledge, her bright wit and generosity — 
Could they preserve her from bewilderment ? 
They took her children from her, and she died 
Unreconciled with God, and far from us. 

Leon. Think not of all which to each soul is wanting ; 
But think what they possess — how rich, my prince 
Art thou. 

Prin. One word, Leonora, 

Tells all my riches — patience is my wealth, 
Accumulating since my earliest youth. 
When all my friends, my brother and my sister, 
Joined in the dance and merry roundelay. 
Sickness and sadness wei-e my booa companions. 
Who, in my lonely chamber, sat with me ; 
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Yet I had my songs, too, lending their sweetness 
Even to that forlorn estate ; and music 
For a time charmed away the thought of pain. 
But soon did my physician send from me 
That gentle soother to my sufferings. 

Leon. But many hearts clave to thee even then, 

And now ihon'rt well, and feelest life more fully 
Than if thou always hadst been so. 

Frin. I am well ; 

That is, I am not sick, and many friends 
Tenderly minister to me — and one I had — 

Leon. Thou hast him yet. 

Frin. But soon must lose him. What significance 
Lay in ihe moment of our meeting first ! 
But lately fi'ecd from pain and sickness, coyly 
I looked back upon life — the light of day 



And of love 
I sipped hop 
From the fa 
Came to me 
Conducted, c 
Was open to 
Retain him i 



dd 



The soul 



Leon. Eeper 



Is happiness w 

The lovely h 
Is like the fi w 
Or from thy h 
Never to be d p 
But let it lea 
For its abidin p 
How dangero > 



the good 



n y hearth, 

hy dwelling, 
no e known, 
h erved 

h h y chambers, 
n f end. 
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I talk too much, and ought to iiide from tViee 
How weak, how sick I am ! 

Through confidence 
Is sickness of the mind solaced. 

Could it 
Be cured through confidence, I soon were well, 
For mine ia thee is perfect. Let him go. 
But ah ! the lonely days that I must pass — 
The sun no longer chasing from my eyelids 
The dream which painted him. No hope of meeting 
Shall fill the awaking sou! with joy and eagerness. 
I shall look for him in each shady alley, 
And look in vain. How s.weet the anticipation 
Of passing with him the calm evening hours, 
With every conversation still increasing 
The desire to know each other more completely, 
And each new day bringing new harmony 
To our accordant souls ! Now all is dark. 
Tho splendor of the sun, the life of day, 
The thousand-sided world, its changing images 
And glittering presence mantled o'er hy night. 
Once every day was as a separate life. 
Care and fear distant far. We rudderless 
Sailed, joyous -carolling, on tho sea of Time ; 
But now, a cloudy future fills my hreast 
Like a tormenting present. 

The future 
Shall bring thy fnend, and with him fairer days 
Than those thou mournest now, as fled forever. 

I should prefer keeping what I possess ; 
Change may be entertaining, seldom useful. 
With youthful longing did I never aeek 
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To draw new lots from the urn of the great world. 

Seeking new objects for a craving heart, 

I venerated him, and therefore loved him. 

1 loved him, too, because near him my life 

Assumed a heauty never known heforc. 

At first I thought, I will remove from him ; 

But my resolve gave way, I drew still nearer. 

So sweetly lured, now so severely punished. 

And some bad spirit fills my cup of joy 

With bitter beverage from a kindred vine 

To that whose juice I late delighted quaffed. 

The world's strong influence and Time the comforter 
Will do for thee what friendly words cannot. 

The world ! ah, what fair things move on its surface, 
And oft seem but a step removed from us. 
And lead us step by step on to the grave 
Of all our longings, all our hopes ! How seldom 
Men find what Nature seems to have formed for them — 
Or hold such when obtained ! They leave us or we lose 

them. 
We find a treasure, and we know it not ; 
Or, if we know it, it is taken fi'om us. 



Leon OH A, alone. 
The generous heart ! how gloomy is her lot ! 
Unmerited by such a noble being. 
Ah 1 is it by her loss I seek to win ? 
And shall I selfishly monopolize 
The heart, the talents, which I share with her, 
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Though not in equal measure ? Is this honorable ? 

Am I not rich enough ? Have I not all ? 

Husband and son, beauty, and wealth, and rank — 

All these I have, and I must have him too. 

I love him then ! I blush not at the avowal. 

How sweet to gaze into his beauteous mind ! 

A happiness immortalized by him. 

Charms hallowed in his lay, indeed have claim fo Oiivy ! 

Not only to possess what others sigh for, 

But every one shall Itnow my luck ; my name 

Be echoed through my fatherland, and this 

Is consummation of all other happiness. 

Let Laura boast her Petrarch ! I would not 

Exchange with her. The after-world be judge. 

How splendid, in the flush of present life 

To approach with him the no less brilliant future ! 

Time, age, and rumor have no power o'er him. 

And all he touches shares his attributes. 

I still shall be adored, living and lovely, 

When by the circling hours my real charms 

Have, one by one, been stolen away. 0, yes, 

He must be mine ! I take so little from her. 

Her inclination for this worthy man 

Is like hur other feelings, whoso pale moonlight 

Falls coldly on the wanderer's path, nor ''beds 

One raj' of mirth or joy. She will be happy 

If he is distant, and content as when 

He daily wandered at her side ; nor will I 

Leave her, or take him quite away from her. 

I will return sometimes. It shall be so. 

Here comes my rougher fi'icnd. 'Tis I must soften him. 
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Leoboka. Antonio. 



Leon. Thou bring'st us war instead of peace. 'Twould seem 
Thou earnest from a camp, a field of battle, 
Where strength has empire, and commands the sword, 
Rather than Rome, where solemn benediciles 
Softeo each fiat of tremendous power. 

Anto. I am to blame, fair friend ; yet pardon me. 
'Tis dangerous always to be so prudent, 
Always upon one's guard, and vigilant ; 
The evil genius, lurking near, demands 
A sacrifice from time to lime : unhappily. 
This time I make it at my friend's expense. 

Leon. Thou hast so long hold intercourse with strangers, 
Bringing thyself in close contact with minds 
Of different poise and fabric, now thy friends 
Much feel the inconvenience of such habits, 

Anto. There is the danger, ray sweet friend ; with strangers 
We are reserved, observing ; seeking still 
To make their favor subserve to our aims. 
With friends we're free, coofiding in their love ; 
Indulge each freak of fancy, and thus injure 
Most frequently the beings we most love. 

Leon. I joy to find thee in tranquil mood, 
Which brings back these reOcations. 

Anto. Yes, I am vexed 

That I have acted so intern perately. 
But it is trying to a man who comes 
Heated and weary from his toil, and seeks 
The refreshing shade, to nerve himself anew, 
35 
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To find an idler stretched al lengtli bcneatli 
The sheltering tree he looked to. Is't surprising 
If in his bosom dwells some transient anger ? 

Didst thou feel I'ighlly, thou wouldst gladly shara 
Tiie shade with one who your repose might gladden 
By eloquent discourse or melody. 
The tree is broai], my friend. There's room enough. 

This simile doth but o'ercloud our meaning 
And ward off the conclusion, Leonora. 
iWany of this world's goods I am content 
To share whh others ; but there is a treasure 
I could not share but with the well-deserving. 
There is another which not willingly 
1 would share with the best deserving. Woiildst thou 
The names of these two treasures ? Hear ! The laurel 
And woman's favor. 

Did the crown 
On the youth's brow olfend so grave a man ? 
For bis long labor, his sweet poesy, 
Could a more meet reward have been devised .' 
A merit that is supernatural, based 
On aerial tones, and the fair pictures, offspring 
Of an excited fancy ; by a symbol 
He should be recompensed ; and if he hardly 
Touches the earth in restiag from his flight, 
The unfruitful laurel hardly touched his head. 
Fit emblem of the unfruitful admiration 
Which is his portion ; and around the heads 
Of martyrs thou art pleased to see the halo. 
Add laurel crowns arc not for happy hearts. 

Thy sweet mouth, haply, all this variety 
May teach me to contemn, 
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Leon. At its just rate 

To prize each good tiling needed not to teacli thee. 
But even the wisest sometimes need fresh lectures 

Which cease lo shine, familiar lo the eye. 

What seeli'st Ihou for a phantom with thy jealousy 

Of favor and of honor f Could the prince 

Or could thy friends spare or supply thy services ? 

As real and as living as those services 

Should be their guerdon. Could a laurel garland 

Add honor to the prince's confidence, 

The people's confidence, so lightly borno, 

So fully justified > 

Anlo. The smile of beauly 

Would gild my honors fairly ; what of thai .' 

Leon. Thou couldst dispense with that better than Tasso. 
Wise, self-collected, necd'st thou tender care ? 
What can a woman do for thee ? Eound thee 
Keign order and security. For thyself 
Thou carest as for others. Hast already 
All we would give thee. But the bard requires 
Those small attentions women love to render. 
The thousand things he wants, a woman finds 
Such pleasure in providing. Though he fain 
Would have the finest linen, richest silks, 
Nay, even embroidery, and ill endures 
Aught coarse or servile near him, yet he knows not 
The ways and means to gratify his tastes. 
When he has reached a thing, he cannot keep il ; 
Is always lacking either gold or care. 
He is so heedless that he never takes 
A journey without losing the third part 
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Of his altlre and ornameula. At liome 

[lis servants steal from him. And thus it happens 

One must be thinking for him all the while. 

Anto. And thus his very faults make him beloved. 
Forfunale he, whose foibles are deemed 
So charming, who in manhood is permitted 
To play the boy, and bo for weakness praised. 
Pardon some little bitterness, my fair one. 
ThoQ dost him less than justice, if fhou tell'st not 
How provident he is iq one respect ; 
'Tis said he is provided with two loves. 
And, playing off the one against the other, 
Holds them both fast by petty artifice. 
Should this be true > 

Leon. What surer proof could be 

That simply friendship governs us f But why 
Should we not love the ardent soul which lives 
And breatlies its beauteous world of dreams for us. 
For us alone ? 

Anlo. Well, spoil him as thou wilt ; 

His selfishness reward with love ; neglect 
The friends who dedicate their true souls to you ; 
Pay homage to the proud one ; break forever 
The circle drawn by tender confidence, 

Leon. Nay, we are not so blindly partial, neither. 
We know the failings of our friend, and oft 
Kebuke and try to form him to a state 
Where be more fully may enjoy himself, 
And pleasure others. 

Anto. Yet praise his faults, 

I've known him long ; for easy 'tis to scan 
A soul too haughly to hide aught. Sometimes 
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He sinks into himself, as if his hosom 

Conlained a world more lovely than the oulivard. 

Which he repulses or forgets. Then, suddeniy. 

Let joy or grief, anger, or only whim 

Cast the least spark, tlie hidden mine blows up. 

He will seize every thing, hold every thing ; 

Will have his thoughts fulfilled ; claims on the moment 

What years of preparation might produce ; 

And often, too, does what years of repentance 

Cannot repair. lie asks the impossible 

From himself as others. The results of all things 

He all at once would seize and comprehend. 

Scarce one among a million can do this. 

And lie is not that one. 

Himself .he hurts ; 
Not others. 

Ah yes, others ! 
Canst thou deny that in the moods of passion, 
Which come so unexpectedly upon him, 
He dares to scorn, reviles (he prince himself. 
And even the princess ? Granted that his anger 
Is transient ; these bad moments come too often. 
Nor has he mastery o'er his heart or lips. 

I think it would be well for him and us 
Wei-e he removed for some short space from court. 

Perhaps so, perhaps not. This is no time. 
I would not seem to wish his banishment ; 
I'll trouble him no more ; and if he will 
Be reconciled with me, and hear my counsel, 
I'll compass more tranquillity for us all. 

Talk'st thou of counselling ? I deem but now 
rhou didsl portray him as impracticable. 
35* 
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Yet still I hope. In any case 'tis better 
To hope than to despaii'. Of possibilities 
Who gives account ? Besides, as the prince loves hiii 
He must remain. And if in vain we strive 
To mould him to our wishes, we have long 
Been (rained to tolerate such companions. 

So passionless, I had not hoped to find you : 
A mighty change, metliinks. 

My riper years 
Have the advantage ; if I go astray. 
Experience showshow to repair my error. 
But now thou wtshedst that we might bo reconciled, 
I pray tbee to continue thy good offices. 
Strive to bring Tasso to a calmer mood, 
And call me when ho is prepared to meet me ; 
Go to him now, for wc set forth to-night. 
Farewell. 

(Alone.) We ditTer, then, good friend ; 
My interest and thine cannot be linked, 
I'll use the hour, and win him to my side. 



ACT IV. 

Scene I. — Chamber. 
Tassn. {Alone.) Am I awakened from a dn 
Its sweet illusion fled forever ? Is it 
That heavy slumber seized me in the no 
The overpowering blaze, <*f happiness, 
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Which fettei-s still my eyelids ? Those gay hours 

That, ci-owned with roseg, played ahout my head, 

Where are they fled ? and those ia which my soul, 

With eagle longing, winged its upward flight 

To realms of bluest ether ? They are fled ; 

And yet I live, if life it may be called. 

And is it my own fault that I am here f 

Or do I suffer being innocent ? 

Nay, was't not a good act iocurred this punishment ? 

I was too hasty to bespeak his favor. 

Deceived by that false faith of heart which deems 

That all of human face and form arc men, 

I rushed to his embrace with open arms, 

And met hard bolts and padlocks, not a breast. 

I should have fortified myself with calm reserve 

Against a man I always had suspected ■ 

But be that us it will — one ceilainly 

Remams with me, ne'ei to be blottt-d out 

She talked with me — she stood neai me Her look, 

Her tones, and the d^^ai memoiy ot her words. 

These aie foiever mine , nor time, noi fate, 

Not nildest change can evei steal them from me. 

And though my \a\e weie boldn^aa, though too lightly 

I gave a flame admitianfe to my bosom 

Which miy consume my hfe and mai ray fortunes, 

Yet I can ne'er lepent, oi wish it otherwise 

When my heart's idol gave the heck, 1 followed. 

Not heeding though the path led to destruction. 

So be it. I at least showed myself worthy 

Of her most precious confidence, which came 

Like incense to my soul, and breathes there still. 

Even in this hour when, harshly grating, open 
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Tlie black-draped portals of long-mourning time. 
'Tis done — the sun of favor set forever! 
Tiie prince has turned away his face from me. 
And I raust walk a gloomy, narrow path ; 
And they, the hideous and ambiguous brood, 
The worthy offspring of old night, fly round me. 
And raise their hateful note to screech my ruin. 
JVhere shall I turn to shun these loathed attendants ? 
How 'scape ihe precipice that yawns for me f 



Leonoka. Tasso. 

Leon. Ah, what has happened ? Whither, dearest friend, 
Have jealousy and anger hurried thee ? 
How has it happened ? We are all amazed. 
Thy sweetness and thy kindly tone of feeling ; 
Thy swift perception, and clear understanding. 
Which gave to each his due ; thy equanimity. 
Teaching to bear what is so hard to vanity ; 
And thy wise mastery o'er tongue and lips, — 
Where were they all, my friend, this luckless day ? 

Tasso. They all are gone ; thou find'st thy friend a beggar. 
Yes, thou art right ; I am no more myself — 
Yet know I am not less than what I was. 
This seems a riddle, but 1 can explain it. 
The still moon that enchanted thee at night, 
To soul, to sense, alluring and yet soothing, 
By day is but a cloud, pale, insignificant, 
Before the sun's broad glare. And thus with me ; 
I've lost my lustre since the glare of day. 
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Leon. I do not undersland thy meaning — speak 

More frankly. Say, has that harsh man so sickened tlieo 
That ihoQ forgetiest thy Triends P Wilt thou not trust me ? 

Tasso. Pm not the injured. I must be ihe injurer, 

Since I am punished. Knots that words have tied 
The sword might loose ; but I — I am a prisoner ! 
Kaow'st thou thy visit is paid to a prison ? 
The prince chsistises me as pedagogues 
Tiieir pupils, and with Aim I may not reckon. 

Leon. Tliou seem'st more deeply moved than the case calls for. 

Tasso. Think not I am so weak, so childish weak, 
To be so moved by such an incident ; 
But for the state of things which it betokens. 
Yet let my enviers, my foes, beware ; 
The field is free and open. 

Leon. But mistakenly 

Such deem'st thou many, as I surely know ; 
Nor is Antonio so minded towards thee 
As thou belie vest. 

Tisso. Aud if it bo so, 

1 can't endure his character, and always 

Shrink from encountering his stiff worldliness. 

And that ho always seeks to play the master, 

Nor waits to know the riches of his hearers. 

But tol y u ha u better knew before. 

IIo hea n wl J say, or misinterprets it ; 

And s h k o by such arrogance. 

Smiling d f n 1 o knows you wholly, — 

Has r dj a ace! — I am not old enough, 

Patient or wise enough, to smile it hack 

With answering thoughts. And since, perforce, we must 

Have broken asunder, better now than later. 
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Thy prince, the lord who fosters ar 
He is my masler, and I know no other. 
Free will I be in thought and poesy ; 
In acting, the world limits us sufficiently. 

Leon. Antonio oft speaks of thee with esteem. 

Tasso. 0, no ! he speaks witii kindness, thou shouldst say, 
Or some such word. He knows how to insert 
Such smooth qualilications that his praise 
Doth turn to hlame ; oor would aught vex me more 
Than praise misused by such a mouth. 

Leon. Yet liadst thou 

But heard as I how fitly he could talk 
Of thy exalted talents, thou wouldst not 
Have called it praise misused. 

Tasso. A selfisli mind 

Cannot escape the pangs of eavy. Sucli 
Can pardon others' wealth and rank ; for these 
They think they may obtain themselves, if chance 
Favor them in their turn ; but gifts which Nature 
Alone can give, which neither toil nor patience. 
Valor nor wealth, nor prudence can attain, 
They cannot pardon others their possession. 
Shall he love them in me ? — he who vainly 
Has paid his stiff and formal court to the Muses, 
And as he the thoughts, culled from many poets. 
Together binds — tasteless amalgamation ! — 
Fancies that he is one ; can he forgive me 
My natural gift .'' No ! Far more willingly 
Would he resign to me the prince's favor, 
Which yet he gladly would monopolize. 
Than that prerogative with which the Nine 
Endowed the poor and orphan youth. 
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teon. Sawest thou 

But with mine eyes ! Indeed ihou art deceived. 

Tasso. Well, then, I would remain so. I regard liim 
As my worst foe, and most unwillingly 
Should I thiak milder of hira. It ia folly 
To aim at pe feet mpartiality. 
Freedom from preju 1 ces, if entire. 
Destroy o g nal ty of nind, 
Areotle c so just q judging us? 
No, no Ml ust ha e in his narrow being 
The do ble n [ 1 e': ot love and hatred. 
Are the e not day and night ? sleeping and waking ? 
And I must 1 a e tl is in — must have the pleasure 
Slii! worse and worse to think of him. 

Leon. Unless 

You check these feelings, how, my friend, is't possible 
You should continue at this court ? You know 
He caDtiot be dispensed with here. 

Tasso. Fair one, I know 

I might have been long since. 

Leon. Never ! 

Thou ktiowest how dear is thy society 
Both to the prince and princess. And Leonora 
Comes hither for thy sake almost as much 
As theirs so near in hlood. And they all love 
And trust thee fuliy. 

rosso. Trust me ? 

Leonora ! what a word is that I 
Speaks the prince ever of his state affaira, 
Of aught of consequence, to me ? Or if 
He speaks of such before me to his sister. 
Or other friends, he never turns to me. 
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'Tia always, " When Antonio comes we'll do it ; " 

" Write to Antonio ; " " Ask Antonio." 
Leon. Wilt thou complain where there's such cause for grat- 
itude ? 

Is it no compliment lo leave thee free, 

Requiring nought but thy society ? 
Tasso. He leaves me free because he thinks mo useless. 
heon. Thou art not useless even when tliou art 

To all appearance quite inactive. But 

Why is it that you cherish this chagrin, 

Like a beloved child, close to the heart ? 

Thou art not happy here where chance has planted thee ; 

I long have thought it. If I dared advise thee, 

I'd say, Leave for a while this place. 
Tasso. Spare not 

Thy patient, sweet physician ; give the draught. 

Though it be bitter. But can he recover ? 

O, no ! I see he is beyond all remedy. 

If I could pardon your Antonio 

He would not mo ; and bo it is is needed. 

Not I. And he is prudent ; I, alas. 

Too much the opposite. So he can harm me ; 

I know not to resist, nor do my friends 

Attempt it. They are wise, and I will go. 

The thought that you so lightly could resign me 

Will lend me strength and courage : so, farewell ! 
Leon. At distance placed, things show in fair proportion. 

Which look confused seen nearer. Some day thou 

Wilt learn to prize the love which here (lowed on thee. 

And which no other scene shall e'er supply. 
Tasso. Tliat will I try. I will know the world's way ; 

How easily it leaves one lonely, helpless. 
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And like the sue, and moon, and ofhcr idols, 

Runs on its course, nor casts a look behind. 
Leon. If thou wouldst listen to my counsels, Tasso, 

Thou never need'st repeat the sad expei'Ience ; 

If thou wilt go to Florence, I myself 

Will tenderly care for thy comfort. 1 

Set forth to-morrow, there to join my husband. 

He would rejoice to see thee my companion. 

Thou knowest what a prince that city boasts ; 

Wiiat noble men, what Idvely women. Couldst ihou 

Be happy there > Eeflect, and then decide. 
Tasso. Thy plan has charms ; it is conformable 

To certain secret wishes of my soul. 

But 'tis so new, I cannot answer yet. 
Leon. Well, I will leave thee with the fairest hopes 

For thee and me, and for this house : I do not 

Believe thou canst contrive a better plan. 
Tasso. Yet stay one moment, fairest friend, and say. 

How is the princess minded towards me ? 

Speak freely. Is she angry ? Doth she blame me .' 
Leon. Knowing thee well, she easily acquits thee. 
Tasso. Doth she esteem me less ? Flatter me not, 
Leon. A woman's heart is not so lightly altered. 
Tasso. Can she be willing, then, to let me go ? 
Leon. She wishes ihee to go for thine own sake. 
Tasso. Shall I not lose the prince's gi-ace forever f 
Leon. Thou mayst trust in his magnanimity. 
Tasso. We leave the princess quite alone. Thou goest, 

And I, though little to her, yet was something. 
Leon. We have companionship with distant friends. 

If we can know them happy ; nor shalt thou 

Depart from hence dissatisfied. The prince 
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Commauds Antonio to seek tliee. He 
Now blames himself for liis past bitterness. 
I pray thee, meet !iim calmly when he cornea, 
). There is no mood in which I may not meet hini. 
And would to Heayen, my dear friend, tiiy eyes 
Might e'er be opened to the truth, 
That in thy fatherland there's not a being 
Would hate, or perseiiute, or injure thee. 
Thou erreat greatly ia theae thoughts ; thy fancy, 
Which framed auch beatileous fabrics to delight 
The hearts of others, here, alaa ! has woven 
Sad-colored ones to thine own hurt. I'll do 
All that I can to disentangle them, 
And make thee free and gladsome. Now, farewell ! 
I hope a favorable answer from thee. 



Scene ill. 

Tasso, alone. 
I So ! when I'm calm and sane, I shall perceive 
Nobody persecutca me — I have no enemy. 
These are chimeras of my troubled brain ! 
I shall acknowledge I do great injustice 
To real friends, in treating them as foes. 
This hour, which, clear as noonday sun, displays 
My injuries. Their malice should have taught mo 
To praise their kindness. I should thank the princ 
For hia large bounty, at the very moment 
He weakly suffers his eyes to be blinded, 
And his hand guided by my enemy. 
How he has been deceived he cannot ace. 
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Who the deceivers are I cannot show. 

He could so easily admit their influence, 

They are eo crafty. Shall I, then, keep still, 

Or wholly yield ? Who is't advises this ? 

Who with such seeming tenderaess would lead me ? 

Leonora Sanvitali — the soft siren. 

I know her now I Why did I listen to her > 

Do I not know her wily heart, stdl turning 

To all that brings her favor and advantage ? 

How willingly I have deceived myself 

About her, also 1 Yes I 'twas really vanity 

Cheated me so. I knew her, and yet trusted her. 

She may be false to others. I would think 

To me her heart is warm, and will be faithful. 

I understand her now, although too late. 

Her heart was warm towards the favored one — 

Was faithful to my luck. Now 1 am fallen. 

She turns from me to join the fortunate. 

Now comes she as the agent of my foe, 

Steals in and hisses out her sugared words. 

The smooth-tongued snake ! How graccfuily she 

did it! 
How sweetly counterfeited love ! Yet could not 
The hollow flattery deceive me long. 
Falsehood was written on her brow ; and soon 
I feel it when one seeks unfair advantage 
Over my heart. I shall depart immediately — 
Shall go to Florence, And wherefore to Florence > 
I understand it all. There reign the Medici. 
They're not, indeed, at open variance 
With the house of Este ; yet do jealousy 
And envy, with cold hands, hold them asunder. 
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Should I be honored by Uiat noble prince 

With marks of favor, euch as I may surely 

Expect from him, the courtiers of Alphonso 

Could easily deprive mo of hig favor. 

Yes, I wilL go, but not as you advise ; 

I will away, and farther thaii you think. 

Why am I here ? What now detains me here ? 

Each word 1 understand so perfectly 

Which I allured from Leonora's lips. 

I took in every syllable, and now know 

Precisely what the princess thinks. " Despair not ; 

She wishes thee to go for thine own sake." 

O, felt she rather an o'ermastering passion. 

Rending its way unthinking of my safety ! 

More welcome the cold hand of death than hers 

Which can so willingly let go my hold ; 

As cold and stiff indeed. Yes, yes, I go. 

Now guard thyself, and let no new illusion 

Of friendship or of happiness deceive thee. 

No man can clieat thee if thy false heart aid not. 



Scene IV. 

Tasso. Antomio. 
Aiito. I have come hither, Tasso, to talk with thee, 

If thou canst quietly give ear to me. 
Tttsso. Since I'm debarred from acting, as thou knowest, 

Waiting and hearing must become me well. 
Anta. I find thee then composed, as was my wish, 

And shall speak frankly. First of all, I break. 

In the prince's came, the weak hand that confines thee. 
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Tosso. Caprice, which took my freedom, now restores it. 

I must accept it so, and ask no questions. 
Anto. Then, for myself I have, it seems, impelled 

By passion, wounded thee unconsciously, 

Not feeling at the time the venom of my words ; 

But no insulting phrase escaped my lips. 

Thou art not injured as a nobleman, 

And as a man wilt not refuse the pardon 

I come to crave. 
Tasso. Which is most cruel, 

To wound me in my feelings or mine honor, 

I'll not inquire. The one scratches the skin. 

The other pierces to the marow. Easily 

The dart is turned on him who shot it. 

The opinion of the world is satisfied 

By a well-guided sword. A sickened heart 

What remedy shall heal ,' 
Anto. Yet let mo urge thee — 

I but express the prince's wish, who sent me.- 
Tasso. I know my duty, and must yield. I pardon thee 

As far as in me lies. Some say the sword, 

By friendly touch, can heal the wounds it made. 

This power man's tongue possesses, nor through stub- 
boraness 

Would I retard my cure, 
Anto. I thank thee, and would gladly proi'o the extent 

Of my good will to thee. Say, is there aught 

Which I can do in furthemnce of thy wishes f 
Tasso. Thou bring'st me freedom! Wilt thou aid to use it? 
Anto. Express thy meaning more distinctly. 
Tasso. Thou knowest 

I've brought my poem to an end ; yet much it wants 
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To its completion. When, to-day, 

I showed it to the prince, I meaat to liave proffered 

A request that I might have permission now to visit 

My friends in Rome. In letters they have sent me 

Various criticisms on my worlt. 

Some I adopted ; with regai-d to others, 

Remain more doubtful, and would fain discuss them 

With my accomphshed censors satisfactorily, 

Which I, in writing, cannot do. To-day 

I found no fitting time to aslt the prince, 

And am no longe co fi le t enough. 

But wouJdst tho u d ike to do it for me ? 

Anio. But is it, 1 en de rable o go 

Just at the mo e t 1 h ' poem's close, 
So long expec ed, 1 gl ly e ommends thee 
To the favor of the prince and princess. For 
The days of favor are the days of harvest. 
One must be busy, and not leave the field ; 
If thou goest now, thou probably mayat lose 
Tho fruit of all thy labor past. The princess 
A mighty goddess is, nor must be slighted. 
Respect her influence, and remain with us. 

Tasso. I do not fear to go. The prince is noble ; 
Has always treated me with generosity. 
From his heart alone would I receive a favor, 
Nor would propitiate him by artifice. 
Or watching of his moods. So shall he never 
Learn to repent what he has done for me. 

Anto. Yet do not now ask his consent to go ; 

He will refuse, or grant it most unwillingly. 

Tasso. He'll give it willingly, if rightly asked. 
Thou mighlst obtain it if ihou woiildst. 
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Thy reasons 
He wiii not think sufficient. 

>. Mj poem 

Doth render one in every stanza. High 
Is placed my aim, though perhaps unattainable 
To powei-s like mine. In diligeoce and toil 
I've not been wanting. In the quiet walks 
Of the fair day, the stillness of the night, 
Still I was weaving, coloring, my lay. 
In all humility I strove to emulate 
The great masiera of the former world. I hoped 
The noble deeds of a more modern time 
To revive from the long sleep that had o'cr|)ovvered 
And with my heroic warriora to share 
The glory of iheir holy war. And if 
The lay be destined to awake the best, 
It must be also worthy of the best. 
'Twas Alphonso inspired what I have written ; 
Now let him give me space for its perfection. 

Are there in Rome, then, more accomplished eviti 
Than in the prince and others of Ferrara .' 
Finish ihy poem hero, then go to Rome 
To enjoy the fruits of thy success. 

}. As was Alphor 

The first to inspire me, he shall be the last 
To mstruct rae. Thy opinion, too, and those 
Of the wise men who grace this court, I honor. 
You shall be umpires when my Roman friends 
Fail to produce conviction. These I wish 
Also to hear. Gonzaga has assembled 
A nobie council for my trial : Bargo, 
Antonio, and Speron Speroni, 
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Aiigclio, Flaminio de NobiH, — 

Names doubtless known to thee. My mind would wil 

ingly 
Submit to thoir decision. 

Anto. Thou art so occupied 

With thine own feelings thou forgett'at the prince. 
I tell thee he will not give leave, or, if 
He does, it will be angry. And shall I 
Become the means to draw his wrath upon t!iee ? 

Tasso. So thou refusest the first time, I ask 
A proof of thy late proffered friendship, 

Anto. Can I 

Give stronger proof of friendship than the present — 

Denying what I know would do thee harm ? 

'Tis a false love which cares to gratify 

The wishes of the loved, not taking heed 

Whether it be for lasting good or ill. 

Tliou fanciest at this moraeof what thou wisheat 

Must be the best thing possible. 'Tis thus 

We erring mortals strive through a, chimera 

To reniedy our want of power and truth. 

My duty bids me seek to moderate 

The heat which now is leading thee astray. 

Tasao. This tyranny of friendship I esteem 
The moat insufferable of all despotisms. 
Because thy opinion differs here frotn mine, 
Of course thou must be right. Although I doubt not 
Thou wishest my best good, yet do not ask 
That I shall seek it only in thy way. 

Anio. And dost thou then demand that in cold blood 
I do this which I know will work thco ill P 

Tasso. Dismiss that care. Thou shall not thus escape. 
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Tliou hasi declared me free. The door lies open. 
I go myself to the prince if ihoii wilt not. 
The prince sets forth imme (5 lately ; hero is 
No space for delay. Chooso ! Be assured, 
If thou goest not, I shall, whate'cr the result, 

Anto. Act not so rashly ! I will only ask 

That thou wilt wait until the prince return. 
Speak not so suddenly, lest thou repent it. 

Tasso. This very hour I'll speak with him. My feet 
Burn on this marble flooring ; and my spirit 
Will not be pacified until the highways 
Cast up their dust around me, hastening hence. 
I pray thee go ! Thou seest I am unfit ; 
I cannot promise to command myself, 
Alphonso is no tyrant ; and, in happier days, 
I willingly obeyed him ; now, I cannot. 
Leave me in freedom to recall my senses, 
All scattered now, and I shall soon return 
To duly and my friends. 

Anlo. Thou art then skilled 

In sophistry. I scarce know how lo act, 

Tasso. If thou wouldst win my confidence, wouldst have n 
Trust in thy late fair-spoken words, grant now 
The boon I ask. At thy request, Alphonso 
Will, without anger, let me go ; and I 
Will warmly thank thy friendly intercession. 
But if thou still dost hate me, and wouldst have me 
A hapless exile from this court forever, — 
Helpless cast forth to the wide world, — thou canst nc 
Take surer means to wreak thy vengeance on mc, 
Than by refusing thy assistance here, 

Anlo. Since thus obliged to harm thee one way, Tasso, 
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I take the one ihou dost prefer. The issue 
Will sliow thco which was wrong, and which was 
I say to thee, beforehand, that ihou hardly 
Wilt leave this house behind, before thy lieait 
Will sigh to turn again, although thy obstinacy 
May urge thee forward. Pain, confusion, sadnei 
Wait thee in Rome, where thou wilt miss thy aii 
I do not say this to deter thee, only 
I prophesy to thee that I may promise 
T' assist thee in the troubles I foretell. 



Scene V. 

Tasso, alone. 
>. Yes, go, and please thyself upon the ivay 
With thoughts how well and wisely thou hast talked. 
For once I have been able fo dissemble. Thou 
Art a great master, and I am not slow 
In learning what I will. Thus life constrains us 
To seem the thing our flush of youthful courage 
Almost disdained to look upon. Now clearly 
I penetrate the screen of courtly policy. 
Antonio wishes me away, but will not 
Be seen to wish it ; thus he plays the moderator. 
The prudent, who would strengthen my weak judgment, 
Elects himself my guardian, and would lower me 
To childhood, since he could not quite to servitude ; 
Thus clouding o'er the piercing ken of the prince 
And princess. He thinks Nature, while endowing me 
Witli many splendid gifts, saw fit to balance 
Her grace by a large portion of like follies, 
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Unbounded pride, a gloomy turn of tliotiglit, 

And an exaggerated sensibility. 

" But siQce his character is formed, we must 

Bear with him, pardon him, and hope the best ; 

So shall each good trait yield unlooked-for pleasure. 

And 'lis the only way ; for as he is 

Be sure he'll live and die." — And then, Alphonso, 

Where is the firm, clear mind, so steady towards 

His foes ; so faithful, fender to his friends ? 

It is my fate that e'en those who to others 

Show themselves kind and true, will turn from me. 

Will coldly leave me on most light occasion. 

Was not the coming of this man sufficient 

To alter all my fortunes in aa hour ; 

Kazing the palace of my happiness, 

Nor leaving one stone upon the other? Ah, 

That it must be so ! must be so to-day ! 

But now I was the centre of a circle ; 

All things pressed towards me ; now all recede. 

But now each being in my circle's range 

Strove to draw near me, nay, to mingle with me. 

Now equally they strive to repulse or shun me. 

And wherefore ? Does this man c-arry such weight, 

Poised JQ the scale, 'gainst all my worth and love ? 

All fly me now. Thou too, beloved, thou, 

O princess of my soul, couldst thou forsake me ! 

Yes, yes, 'tis so ; or else she would have cheered 

These black hours by some token of remembrance. 

Yet how have I deserved it ? 'Twas too natural 

To this poor heart to love her. Her first tones 

Thrilled thixjugh that heart, and chained me here feiev 

My eyes are dimmed whene'er I look upon her ; 
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My knees bend under nue ; I scarce can stand 

Before the light of that divinest face. 

How has this heart bowed down in worship to her. 

And now,— hold firm, fond heart, — she loo has left n 

Excuse her, but dissemble not the truth. 

Yes, it is so 1 and yet there is a breath 

Of faith within me fain would waft away 

These cold and leaden tidings. Yes, 'tis so, 

And fate, e'en now, is busy inscribing it 

On the brazen rim of the o'er-fuU grief tablet. 

Now are ray enemies indeed triumphant, 

And I am driven from my chiefest stronghold — 

Must yield myself a captive to the squadrons. 

Her hand will not he stretched to raise tho falling. 

Her radiant glance cast to recall the flying. 

Despair now has me in his talons : still 

Weeping I shall repeat, " Tkou too — thou too ! " 



Alpiionso, Antokio. 

Anto. At Ihy command, I went again to Tasso, 

And left him hut a moment since. I ui-ged him, 
Persuaded him ; but he is obstinate. 
Nothing will serve him but the asked permission 
To visit Kome for some short space. 

Alph- I grieve. 
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And 'tis as well to confess as to increase it 

By efforts at concealment. If lie goes. 

The wily Medici, or else Gonzaga, 

Will be sure to entice and keep him from me. 

For this 'tis which enriches Italy, 

Beyond all other lands, with the productions 

Of genius in its varied workings, that 

Her princes strive who shall possess and favor 

The gifted men whose minds inform such works. 

A general without army is that prince 

Who attracts not men of genius to his banner ; 

And who the voice of Poesy loves not 

Is a barharian, be he who he may. 

'Twas I discovered and developed genius 

In Tasso. 'Tis my pride that he's my servant : 

And I have done so much for him that now 

To lose him is most giievoiis. 

Anto. And the fault 

Is mine, that I so needless angered him. 
I have to thank thy grace which pardons me ; 
I shall be comfortless if thou believe not 
That I have done my best to reconcile him. 
0, give me the assurance that thou dost so, 
That I may calm, may trust myself onco more. 

Alph. Fear not, Aiifonio ; I cannot blame thcc. 
I know as well bis disposition as 
All I have done for him, and pardoned in him, 
Nor e'er constrained him, askiog aught again. 
Much can man conquer ; his own will can only 
Adversity, or Time the underminer. 

Anto. When many toll for one, 'tis surely just 

That one should strive to return their favors, using 
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What means ho lias fur benefiting thcra. 

He has such a rich, adorned mind. 

Such hoards of knowledge, is he not more bound 

Than common men to live lord of himself? 

And does the poet e'er remember thw f 

A^pk. Repose is not desirable to man. 

Thus foes are given him to stir his valor, 
And friends, as well, to exercise his patience. 

Anlo. That simplest duty of a reasoning being, 

To choose what meat and drink are proper for him,— - 

Since Nature does not limit man, as she 

Has done the other animals, by instinct, — 

Does he fulfil it ? No ; but like a child 

Swallows each viand which allures tlie palate. 

Who ever saw him temper wine with water ? 

Spices, sweet things, strong drink, he likes them all — 

So fakes them all, not heeding' consequences ; 

And then complains of an o'erclouded brain. 

His heated blood, and his excited feelings, 

And'scolds about his nature and his destiny. 

Oft have I heard him rail at his physician 

In bitterness and folly. 'Twas ridiculous 

If aught can be which plagues our fellow- creatures, 

" I have this ail," says he, frightened and fretful ; 

" I would be cored." " Then," says the doctor, " shun 

This thing or that." " I cannot ; 'tis impossible." 

" Then lake this drink." " O, but it tastes too horribly ; 

My blood rises against it." " Well, drink nought but 

wafer." 
" I could not more detest water alone 
In hydrophobia." " Then I cannot help you ; 
You must grow worse and worse each day you live thus^" 
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" You arc a fine physiciau, Iruly ! Are lliero no rcmedloa 
Which are not worse to endure, than J3 
Thy present ill ? " Your highness smiles ; 
But you have often heard all this, and more. 

Alpk. Yes, I have heard and have excused it all. 

Aato. 'Tis certain, so irregular a life 

Poisons our slumbers wilh wild, painful dreams. 
And finally can make us dream at noonday. 
Such dreams are his ! Thinking himself surrounded 
With foes and rivals, all who see his talents 
Forsooth, must envy, hale, and persecute him. 
With what fond fancies doth he weary thee I — 
Locks broken, intercepted letters, daggers, poison ; 
And when thou mad'st inquiry, what has been 
The invariable result ? 'T^vas all his fancy ! 
The protection of no prince gives him security. 
The bosom of no friend gives him repose ! 
Can such a man add to thy happiness ? 

Afph. He does not add directly to my happiness. 
That I cannot expect from all my friends. 
But use each one according to his nature ; 
And thus each serves me well. This lesson learned I 
From the wise Medici, and from the pope. 
Who, with such gentleness and patience, bore 
The freaks and follies of those men of genius 
Who needed them so much, and knew it not 

Anlo. Yet sui-e, my prince, all are best taught to prize 
Life's blessings by the loll of winning them ! 
Had he been forced to struggle for all this. 
Which Fortune, open-handed, pours upon him. 
His character had gained more strength through expe- 
rience. 
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And he from step lo step become more satisfied. 

Is it not luck enough for a poor gentleman 

To be the elect companion of his sovereign. 

And freed from pains and cares of penury ? 

And when he is advanced slill further, raised 

O'er his sometime superiors, and loaded 

Wifh marks of favor and of confidence, 

Should ho not feel delight and gratitude f 

And Tasso has obtained, beside all this, the noblest 

Reward of youthful effort ; since his country 

Already knows and looks on him with hope. 

Believe me, his capricious discontents 

Rest but on the broad bolster of his luck. 

He comes— dismiss him kindly — lot him seek 

In Rome or Naples what be misses here. 

And what here only he can find again. 

Alph. Will he go with us lo Ferrara first ? 

Anto. No ! he prefers slaying at Belriguardo, 
And sending to the city for such things 
As he may need for the intended 30011167. 

Alpli. Well, let it be so, then. My sister goes 
With us to accompany her friend, and I 
Shall ride before and be there lo receive them. 
Thou follow us when thou hast cared for him. 
Make thou arrangemems, and direct my warder 
That he may slay here till his stores arrive, 
And I prepare some letters I will give him 
To friends of mine in Rome. He cornea. Farewell ! 
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Scene li. 

Alphonso. Tasso. 

Tasso. {With an air of reserve.) The gmce whicli thou s 
oft hast shown to me 
To-day displays in broadest light T!io trespass 
So heedlessly committed thou hast pardoned ; 
Hast recoQcited me with mine adversary ; 
And now dost graciously give me permission 
To leave thy side in happy confidence 
That thou wilt not forget, nor cease to favor me. 
I go in hopes that change of scene will cure 
The malady that now distresses me. 
And move my spirit with new life, so that. 
Returning, I may merit those kind looks 
Which cheered me when I came to thee at first. 

AlpJt. I wish thee luck and pleasure in thy joui'ney, 
And trust thou wilt return quite well and happy, 
And wilt requite me richly for each hour 
Thou hast stolen from us. I shall give thee letters 
To my ambassador and friends at Rome, 
I hope thou wilt treat them with confidence. 
As being mine ; for I must siill regard thee 
As mine, though thou dost leave me voluntarily. 

Tasso. Thy goodness overpowers me. I can scarcely 
Find words to thank thee. Hear a prayer instead. 
To which this goodness now emboldens me. 
My poem, I have striven to perfect it ; 
And yet it falls far, far beneath the standard 
E'en of my present tastes. Now, when I visit 
The Eternal City, where the very air 
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Is instinct with the spirit of past greatness, 
I am again a pupil, and may hope 
To malce my poem a more worthy gift ; 
But now I shame to know it in thy keeping. 

Alph. Wilt thou reclaim fhy gifts in the same day 
They were bestowed ? Besides, I do believe 
Thou art in error : let me mediate 
Between thee and thy poem ; have a care 
Lest thou refine away that glow of nature 
Which animates thy verse ; no sickly hues. 
Mixed hy fastidious taste, could recompense us. 
List not too much to the advice of others ; 
The many-colored thoughts of various men, 
Crossing or contradicting as in life. 
The poet casts again through his own prism, 
Not caring if he now displease the many. 
That he may please them some day as mucli more. 
But I will not deny that here and there 
Thy work may need the file, and soon will send thee 
A copy fairly writ. But this thou gav'st me 
I caniiot part with till I have enjoyed it 
In company with my sisters. If thou bring'st it 
More perfect back, we shall have new delight, 
And we can give thee, too, our friendly judgment. 

Tasso. Excuse my asking thee to send the copy 
As soon as may be ; in my work my mind 
Is now absorbed, for now it must be all 
It e'er shall be. 

Aljili. And I respect thy earnestness ; 

Yet I eould wish thou wouldst, for some brief space. 
Enjoy the world in freedom; dissipate 
These thronging thoughts ; 
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Tlie fevered blood. Then would tliy senses 

Tuned to new harmony, do for thee all 

WliTch thou, by zoal, dost vainly seek to conipass. 

Tasso. My prince, it accras so ; yet I am then best 
When I at will can give mo to my task, 
TJie labor wliich I love can work my cure. 
For this luxurious ease befits me not. 
Repose of body brings not that of mind ; 
And I, alas ! feel that I was not destined 
On the soft gladsome element of day 
To sail imto the sea of future times. 

Alph. All that thou seest and feel'st still leads thee hack 
To the deep, far recesses of thy soul. 
Of all the pits that late has dug for us, 
Those in our hearts are deepest — most alluring 
Their flower- wreathed brinks. 0, heed my voice ! 
Be not so closely wedded to thyself; 
The poet gains theieby, but the man loses. 

Tmso. Vainly thou speak'st ; vainly I strive ; I find 
Still day and night alternate in my bosom. 
When I muse not, nor paint poetic visions, 
Life ceases in my soul. Can the poor silkworm 
Pause in his task because he works his death, 
And from his life is formed the costly thread ! 
His life's last forces eager he bestows, 
Then rests within the shroud his substance shaped. 
0, may I only hope to share yet further 
His destiny ! In new and sun-bright realms 
To unfold my wings into a higher being. 

Alph. Tasso, who givest to so many hearts 

Redoubled joy in life, wilt thou ne'er learn 
To know that being's worth whose better part 
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Tiiou dost possess tenfold beyond the n 
Allotted lo thy brethren of this world ? 
Farewell ; the speedier thou makest return. 
The warmer shall thy welcome be Farewell. 



Tasso, ahne. 
I. Yea, yet be firm, my heart. 'Tis the first time, 
And hariJ the practice of dissimulation. 
Antonio's mind sounds in his words and voice. 
If I give heed, I shall bo sure to hear 
That echo on each side — Be firm, be firm 1 
'Tis but a moment longer ; and who late 
In life begins to feign, has the advantage 
Of his past reputation for sincerify. 
0, 1 shall end with masterly composure ! 
(Afier a pause.) Too rashly that was said. She < 

she comes — 
The gentle princess comes. Ah, what a feeling ! 
She cornea — suspicion and chagrin dissolve 
To sorrow at the painful, lovely vision. 



SOEKE IV. 

Princess. Tasso. 
I hear we are to leave. thee ; that thou dost not 
Go with us to Ferrara on thy way. 
I trust thy absence will not be a long one. 
To Rome thou goest .' 
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Tasso. I seek that cily first ; 

Aad if my friends i-eceive me as I hope, 
Shall there remain to give the final polish 
To my Jerusalem. There are assembled 
So many master spirits, and, besides. 
In that imperial and hallowed city 
Each stone has language, every street a story ; 
And these dumb teachers, in their solemn majesty, 
Will find an attentive pupil in your poet. 
And if I cannot there perfect my work, 
Nowhere can it be done. Alas ! I feel 
As if I ne'er could bring aught to perfection. 
Or reap success from any enterprise. 
That I may alter, but cannot perfect, 
I feel — I feel it sadly — the great art. 
Which to strong souls brings added strengthening 
And sweet refreshment, will to mine be ruin. 
But I will strive. From Rome I go to Naples. 

Prin. Why wilt thou venture .' The stern prohibition — 
Equal against thy father and thyself — 
Has never been revoked. 

Tasso. I go disguised. 

In the poor garb of shepherd or of pilgrim, 

I easily shall thread the crowded streets 

Of Naples unobserved. I seek the shore ; 

Then find a boat, manned by good, honest peasants. 

Returning from the market to Sorrentium, 

Where dwells my sister, who with me formed once 

The painful joy of our lost parents. I speak not 

While in the skiff, nor yet at disembarking ; 

I softly climb the path, ana at the gate 

I ask, "Where dwells Cornelia ? " and a woman, 
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Spinning before her door, shows me lier house. 
The children flock to look upon the stranger, 
With the dishevelled locks and gloomy looks. 
At last I reach the threshold — open stands 
The door — I enter. 

Tasso, look up ; wake up and know thy danger ! 
If thou art conscious, tell me ! Is it noble 
To think, to speak, thus selfishly, regardless 
How thou dost wound and sicken friendly hearts ? 
How has my brother favored thee ! his sisters 
Have treasured thee ; thou carest not, feel'st it not. 
One moment's passion blots out all remembrance 
Of iove and favors past. Wilt thou, then, go. 
Leaving such pain and care behind P ( Tasso turns away. 

'Tis pleasant 
To speed the parting guest with some kind token. 
Recalling hours which we have passed (ogother, 
Were't but a piece of armor or a mantle. 
But richest gifts to thee are useless, wlio 
Dost wilful cast them all away, preferring 
The long black robe, the scallop shell and staff. 
Thou choosest to be poor', and yet wilt rob us 
Of what without us thou canst not enjoy. 
J. Thou dost not, then, wholly repel me from tliee. 
0, heavenly words ! most sweet, most dear assurance I 
Direct, protect, receive me as thy seri'ant. 
Leave mein Belriguardo, or transfer me 
To Consandoli, as thou wilt. Tlie prince 
Has many stately castles and fair gardens, 
Which you but seldom honor with your presence 
Even for a day. From them choose the most distant. 
Which you, perhaps, for years may never visit; 
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There send me. I will be your faithful warder ; 
There will I pruiwi the trees, cover the citrons 
With hoards and tiles in autumn, and preserve them 
'Neath matted reeds. Fair flowers shall dress the 

No weed shall grow in avenue or alley ; 
And mine he also charge over the palace, 
To open windows at the proper times, 
To guard the pictures against damp and mould, 
To sweep the stuccoed walls with a light broom, 
To keep the marble pavement white and pure. 
No stone, no tile, shall be displaced, nor grass 
Find leave to grow in any cleft or chink. 

I know not how to. act. I find no mf 
For thee or us. 0, would but some d 1 

Show me some wholesome herb, son e 1 al h age, 
That would have power to pacify thy 
And make us happy in thy cm-e ; all w 1 
Are idle, for the truest touch thcc not-; 
And I must leave thee ; but my heart stays with thee. 
). My God ! she pities me, she does indeed ; 
And could I then mistake that nohle heart. 
Maintain my mean suspicions in her presence > 
But now I know her and myself again. 
Speak on those words of tenderness and soothing ; 
Give me thy connsel ; say, what shall I do .-' 

We ask but little from thee ; yet that little 
Has ever been too much : that thou wouldst trust us, 



Thou wouldst be happy, and we be happy in thee. 
We must be gloomy when we see thee ?j ; 
Impatient when so oft we see thee need 
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The help we cannot give ; wjicn thou refusest 

To seize the hand stretched out to thee in love. 
Tasso. Thou art the same who camo lo meet me first ! 

Angel of pilj^ and of love, forgive 

That my eye, clouded by the misfa of earth, 

Mistook thee for a moment. Now I know thee. 

And open all my soul to adoratJOQ, 

My heart to tenderness beyond all words. 

Ah, what a feeling I what a strange confusion ! 

Is't madness which draws mo thus towards thee ? 

Or is't an elevated sense of truth, 

In ila most lovely, eavth-bovn form .' I know not. 

It is the feeling which alone can make nie 

Most blest if I may venture to indulge it. 

Most miserable if I must repress it. 

And I have striven with this passion — striven 

With my profoundest self — have torn in pieces 

The heart which beat witli such devotion for thee. 
Pi-in. If thou wouldst have me listen longer, Tasso, 

Avoid expressions which I must not hear. 
Tasso. And can the goblet's rim restrain the wine 

Which foams above it .' Eveiy word of thins 

Kindles my soul with fires unfelt before ; 

With each word beam thine eyes more clear and soft ; 

My soul dilates, each sorrow flies, I'm free, — 

Free as a god, — and this I own to thee. 

The power that fills me now thy lips poured on me, 

And I am wholly thine. Of all my being 

No atom call I mines apart from thee. 

Ah, I am blinded with excess of light 1 

My senses waver with excess of bliss ! 

I must approach. My heart throbs wildly towards thee ; 
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I am all thine — receive mo to thyself ! ( Clasping Iter 

in his arms.) 
PHn. {Breaking from him.) Away ! (Hastens out.) 
Leon, {Who has been some tiine approaching.) What, what 

has happened, Tasso ? [^FoUows the Princess. 
Tasso. {Altempling to follow.) My God ! 
Alph. { Who has leen approaching with Antonio.) He 

raves ! Beware that ho escape not. \_Goes out. 



Tasso. Antonio. 
Had thy suspicions groundwork ? Wert IhoQ ever 
Girt round by foes ? Were their chief now beside thee, 
How would he triumph ! Poor unfortunate ! 
I scarcely know what 'twas I saw. A thing 
So monstrous, so entirely unexpected, 
Must make tlie mind stand still a while in fault 
Of something to compare this deed witlial. 
>, Perform thine office, for I understand it. 
{After a long pause.) Thou art well worthy of the 

prince's confidence. 
My staff is broken ; thou art free to torture me ; 
Poll in thy hook ; make thy prey feel its sharpness ; 
Thou art a precious work-tool for a tyrant, 
Whether as jailer or as torturer ; 
Each part thou playest as if born for it. 
{Towards the scenes.) Go, tyrant! now, dissimulation 

Thy slave in chains, 'tis thy fit hour for triumph. 
I koow what griefs thou hast prepared for me ; 
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